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PREFACE 


This volume is designed for the use of the second classes 
in reading in public and private schools. It contains a 
brief treatise upon the principles of Elocution, with numer¬ 
ous execcises for practice, and selections for reading in prose 
and verse. 

The exercises in Enunciation are nearly similar to those 
contained in the compiler’s series of Primary and Grammar 
School Readers. These exercises should receive daily 
attention from the teacher; for, if the organs of speech 
are constantly exercised upon the correct sounds of a 
language, we shall hardly fail to lay the foundation for 
accurate and impressive reading. 

The Reading Lessons arc adapted to the comprehension of 
the class of readers for whom they were designed. They 
consist of every variety of style necessary to teach good 
reading. Tljp names of the authors are given, and those 
printed in italics denote that they have been rewritten to 
adapt them to the wants of the reader. 

The Explanatory Notes and Definitions have been placed 
at the bottom of the page for the convenience of the 
learner. 
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compiler, gratefnl to bn Mow-laborers in the cause 
of education for the liberal patronage whmh has been 
bestowed upon his former labors, respectfully commmids 
this new work to their attention. 

Boston, September, 1855. 
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PART I. 

EXERCISES IN ENUNCIATION. 

INTBODXrCTOBY EEMABKS'. 

All that articulate language and tones can effect to influence 
the understanding is dependent upon the voice addressed to the 
ear. A just and graceful management of it is, therefore, of the 
highest importance. 

An accurate and distinct articulation forms the basis of good 
reading. It consists in giving every letter in a syllable its due 
))r5portion of sound, according to the most approved custom 
of pronouncing it. “In just articulation,” .sii 3 's Austin, “the 
worils arc not to be hurried over, nor precipitated syllable over 
sytlabU', nor, as it were, melted together into a mass of confusion. 
They slicmld neither be abridged, nor prolonged, nor swallowed, 
nor forced; they should not bn trailed, nor drawled, nor let to 
slip out carelessly. They arc to be delivered out from the lips 
as beautil'ul coins newly issued from the mint, deeply and accu¬ 
rately impnissed, ])ertectly finished, neatly struck J)y the proper 
organs, distinct, sharp, in due succession, and of due weight.” 
To accomplish this, the voice should be freiiuently esercised 
ytpon the elementary sounds of the language, both siiinde and 
combined; and classes of words, containing .sounds liable to bo 
jierverted or suppressed in utteranpe, should be forcibly and 
accurately pronounoed. 
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TABLE OF VOWEL ELEMEECftS. 

c 

jtg'" The folloieing table is designed for an exercise upon the vowel 
elements' It should be performed thus; d, d, d, d, I, e, ^e. Oars 
should be taken to give the utmost articulate force of which the voice is 
capable. The word is placed opposite the letter merely to indicate ite 
sound. 


u 

as in 

fate. 

0 

as 

in 

note. 

11 

It it 

far. 

6 

Cl 

Cl 

move. 

a 

(( (( 

fall. 

C 

cc 

Cl 

not. 

Ti 

(t 

fat. 

0 

Cl 

l( 

twbe. 

0 

(( (( 

meet. 

tl 

C( 

(I 

t«b. 

e 

(( 

met. 

u 

ts 

<1 

feU. 

I 

l( K 

pine. 

di 

C4 


•voice. 

1 

(1 (( 

pin. 

6Q 

(f 

<( 

sound. 


KXEBCIBES ON THE VOWEL BOUNDS. 

In pronouncing the words in the following exercises, special 
attention should be given to the precise sound of every element Italicised. 

a:—(as in fate, and marked by Worcester thus, ft). — Fame, 
blame, same, game, sail, obey, survey, cambric, nature, 
oncicnt, neiyAbor, dictator, obeisance, yieigh, B\eigh, patron, 
patriot, patriotism, matron, matronly, azure, 
a : — (as in far, marked thus, if). — jlre, bar, star, guitar, mrfrt, 
alarm, parchment, father, heart, hearth, gi/ard,- elcrk, ser¬ 
geant, da?/iit, haient, ga?mtlet, jaandice, almond, path, bath, 
lath, half, palm, balm, psalm, aaiit. 
a:— r(asin fall, marked thus, a). — JJall, call, tall, nar, form, 
storm, corn, horn, balk, salt, might, fought, lumghx, au^r, 

5 The elcmmtarv unuvd or jiowrr of a vowel inny he nsccrtainetl by pronouucinff a 
word containing it ia a slow, drawljnj; m.iimcr. MoUct; the sound of tlic vtm-I us it 
Issues from the mouth, and tlien utter it by itsi-If with urcut tttntdeum-s^ and ftu'ce. 

2 Avtmi the sH'ihL sound of e after the g in guard. Worccsler’s Dictionary may be 
reffiirdod as a safe KuWe in orlho^'raphy and proimucmti<»ii. It contsiiud auihorlties in 
regard to the best usage in pronunciation •, and among all the eminent orlUoepista 
which he cites, Snarl ’ nay t>e cons.Uered us reporting the most rcputaUlu modern um 
In England. 
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' OtoAxl, water, nauseate, outbor, alifays, august, cause, pause, 
-loiaycr, halter, balsam, bauble. 

a : — (as in iat, marked thus, a). — Bat, cat, hat, mot, gas, bod, 
hod, mod, con, sand, hand, cannon, fancy, marry, plaid, rail¬ 
lery, bode, hove, chority, paradise, sacrifice, abandon, in- 
, habit, companion, carry. 

e:-—(as in me, marked thus,?).— Bee, she, theme, scheme, 
scene, marine,' pique, simile, key, quay, fiend, chief, grieve, 
treaty, 0<rsar, demesne, irapregn, critique, breviary, relief] 
belief, receive, believe, deceive, receipt, deceit, leaf. 

e: —(as in met, marked thus, e). — Bed, bread, dell, debt, 
engine, elegant, benefit, melody, tepid, said, says, saith, 
* friend, leopard, special, preface, vrainscot, breakfast, heifer, 
again,, against, merit, helm, realm, many, any. 

i:—(as in pine, marked thus, is). — Smile, mile, vile, vine, 
dine, mild, child, fly, height, might, right, sight, type, isle, 
viscount, b?^y, die, defy, crier, oblige, satiety, guide, guile, 
sky, kind, find, behind, blight, flight, ally, apply. 

i: — (as in pin, marked thus, *).— l)iu, sin, ring, prince, 
([uince, wince, whip, sip, skip, lyric, city, servile, agile, 
bu.sy, bresincss, .sieve, sift, cygnet, symptom, .sympathy, hypo¬ 
crite, cynic, cylinder, wring, fill, mill, still, bring. 

O: — (.is in note, marked thus, o). — Home, dome, glory, vocal, 
more, gore, only, both, loaf, loathe, explode, historian, poet, 
folk, fbc, dough, glow, soldier, yeoman, bureau, rondeau, 
coevai, encroach, note, vote, votive, devotion. 

O; — (as ill move, marked thus, d). — Prove, mood, lose, nde, 
tnec, ruin, druid, fneit, moon, swoon, moor, cool, doom, 
remove, dl.sprovc, smooth, soon, n/dc, neral, frutllcs.s, truant, 
pradont, br^^tal. booty, moody, broom, tomb. 

©■: — (as in not, marked thus, d).— Got, mob, rob, sob, was, what 
wash, bog, dog, log, dot, rot, loss, toss, cross, loft, soft, cost, 

1 There ia a class of Tords, mosUy derived from the French and Italian, in which i 

veUioa Uie lonff souud of r. 
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gloss, drop, moss, dross^, mop, hop, stop, idfty, glossy, costly, 
prospect, fossil, foster, mossy, softly, ctnigh, trojigh. 

U : — (as in t?rbe, marked thus, ft). — Twno, fese, ewre, Iwre, dttty, 
C7<rate, fcjo, peto, Tztesday, cwblc, duke, d?«pe, music, pursuit, 
resume, consz/mc, d^^^ing, endzire, assume, luminary, lunary, 
flzdd, beazztiful, revolution, involzztlon. ^ 

n : — (as in tub, marked tlius, &).— dzzst, must, tntst, tzzn, fun, 
™.n, czzb, mzzd, hz/.g, bug, rag, such, much, clutch, dove, does, 
rozzgli, sou, one, some, tongue, nothing, come, comrade, com¬ 
bat, hzisky, hziin, humming, czzll, dull. 

U : — (as in full, marked thus, ti ).— Bush, pzzsli, pull, put, could, 
would, should, good, hood, stood, wood, wolf, pulpit, bzttcher, 
cushion, cuckoo, wool, woollen, puss, foot, pulley, pushing, 
withstoofi, bzzok, hook, look, looking. 

01;— (as in vozee, marked thus, (!'!). — Boil, coil, foil, toil, coy, 
toy, broil, spoil, void, coin, joint, hoist, moist, joist, poise, 
nois(!, ein])loy, enjoy, rejoice, avoid, appoint, embroil, em¬ 
broider, moiety, foible, oz^tov, jointure, toilsome. 

OU : — (as in sound, marked thus, ou). — I'ozznd, loud, prozzd, 
brozz'n, vozo, endow), dozoii, iizzwii, tozoii, doz/bl, devozzt, ploz/gh, 
slougli, trout, giYzzznd, shozd, vozcol, astozziid, reiiozon, thou, 
arozznd, ibund, mzjzziid, round, sozznd. 

VOWKI. SODX))?; JX LXACOHXTKD SYLLAIiLES. 

One of the ]);'inci)i;il difficulties in onuniM.-ition arises from a 
tendency ol’ the voice to slide over tiio vowels in unaccented syl¬ 
lables, cither perverting or suppressing their sounds ; and the diffi¬ 
culty is iiiueh inereased by the hurried maimer in which many 
persons are aeciistomed to s|)c:tic or rcml.' Thus wc hoar reh'l for 
rebel; pris/iiiti! for patieiil ; p'nrdc. tin’ iirceodc ; fy'ry for every; 
cutirern tin- eoneern ; adri'icn/e for advocate; v/v’zzz/ez’for windozo; 
pnji'/itr I'iir pn'jizzlar; fif/ic I'iir awiul ; .and vachur for riatzzro. 
This imjirojier ]irimu!ie;;!iioii is laaird imf emiy in the school-room 
but In the jndpit, a!, l!u^ bar, and in our li’gislalive. halls; and so 
general is tiu' liiull, tli.if the ear bceoiiies aecuslomed to the iiu- 
projicr sounds ir< m bifioicy ; lienee arises the dlfliculty in renie- 
Uyhig the defect; tin- the habit of indistinet utterance is thus 
early accpiired and I'lnnly e.dablislicd. 
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Ite best method to bo adopted for avoiding or correcting these 
errors is to cxeroiae liie voice upon'the correct sounds of the lan¬ 
guage. Tl)e sounds of the voice arc wholly dependent upon 
muscular action. The organs of speech aic, therefore, as Miscpp. 
tible of iniiuotcmout and as much stroimthciicd hy piopcr exer¬ 
cise as the limbs of the body. If, thcji, the h anior h<d)itu.illy 
mispronounce words m reading or s])eaking; if iiuport.uit souncU 
be iK'rvcrted or suppressed in uftoranco, his altonliou should bo 
dirccU^d to a list of words containiug sounds similar to tho.e mis¬ 
pronounced, arid the voice sliould be exercised upon them until 
the defect is remedied, and the habit of correct utterance is estab¬ 
lished ; for, if children are required to utter correct sounds at an 
age when the organs of speech arc most flexible, the habit of 
enunciating words distinctly and pronouncing correctly wdll soon 
be formed. 


EXERCISES OX VOWEL SOUXOS IX UNACCEXTEli SYLLABLES. 

In pronouncing trords ronlaiiiing umicecnlcd syllables,great cart 
should he talicii to avoid a formal a nd fastidious prominence, of sound. 

a: — (as in fut, without accented force; marked by Worccjtcr 
thus, «, to denote the obseuvo sound). — ^Hiandoii’, abed, 
abettor, ability, above, about, abode, abroad, n’toli.sh, abomi¬ 
nate, abortion, acute, adopt, adore, adorn, adoi)tioii, adult, 
adrift, afar, afresh, afloat, again, agreeable, alarm, alas, alert, 
alike, amass, amaze, amend, amuse, opart, apace, apologj'^, 
aright, arise, atone, atrocious, avail, avenge, avert, awake, 
away, canal, calamity, eabinmiate, eanlno, canonical, capari¬ 
son, caress, calarrb, catbedral. 

Jlusical,- festival, comical, critical, ca])i(al, nicfal, canoni¬ 
cal, pontilical, numerical, juridical, ecclesiastical, jiliarisaical, 
fatal, fautastical, ^iriucipal, hypocritical, original, marginal, 
criminal,* diagonal, additional, professional. 

t^jiccial," judicial, boricticial, artificial, snjicrficial, provin¬ 
cial, commcnial, coiiIiJciitial, iuitlal, substantial, circumstau- 
tial, credentia!, jirovidential, prudential, pesliieutial, reveren¬ 
tial, penitential, essential, potential, imjiartial. 


1 The error to be avoided i» ubandov^ or abandon. 

2 Mispronounced 


8 Mispronounced apeeiHI. 
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AecoidffliV deseendant, defendant, j^ejneveranoe, jubilant, 
expectant, defiance, afBance, telknce, oHdihcnioc, allepenw, 
compliance, luxuriance, variance, oounteOancc, performance. 

Applicable,’ formidable, commendable, peaceable, agreeable, 
palpable, peri'-hablo, sociable, amiable, pitiable, honorable, 
dolestoblc, abmuinable, formidably, respectably, toleiobly, 
valuable, refutable, perceivable, renewable, observable. 

G s — (as in me, without accented force; marked by Worcester 
thus, e, to denote the obscure sound).—Belief,^ believe, be¬ 
nevolence, benevolent, before, behind, behold, beware, delicious, 
delight, delightful, delineate, deliver, denominate, denominator, 
deny, denial, deliberate, denounce, denote, prepare, precede, 
preceded, predict, predicted. 

G !“(as in mercywithout accented force; nmrkcd by Worces¬ 
ter thus, e). — Several,® every, severing, tottering, murderer, 
fluttering, uttering, utterance, traveller, deliverer, deliberate, 
dosperuto, moderate, tolerate, venerate, wanderer. 

G*—(as in nicl, witliout accented force; marked by Worcester 
thus, e, to ileiiolo llic obscure sound). — Travel,® chapel, gravel, 
parcel, (.‘oiinscl, vessel, level, hovel, novel, model, sudden, hy¬ 
phen, chicken, kitchen,'sloven, aspen. 

jMoment,' confidence, confident, equipment, dependence, 
dei)endejjt, independent, ]>cndeut, impudent, parliament, ex¬ 
pedient, silent, Kilence, anthem, providence, provident, eminent, 
laiiguisluneiit-, settlement, prevalent, tenement. 

(ioodiiess,'’ liomidlcss, endless, matcldess, groundless, stiinc- 
ness, jdaiiiness, weariness, listless, listlessness, laziness, lowli¬ 
ness, liashfulness, cheerfulness, bitterqess, comeliness, manli¬ 
ness, steadiness, peevishness, wakefulness, childis|uiess. 

' MwiininonniK'il asYrudunt. 2 Mispronounced applicible or applicuble. 

® Mi.si'ruu'tuiiocd h'licf. 

^ The pLVulitir character of Uiis Bound, which difltinjruishes it from the proper short 
sound of ihc vowel, is caused by the letter r ^ and this letter Urns situated has an aualo- 
gou9 influence on the sound (»f all the Voweis. 

* Mi.'»pro!Mmnced tyVy, i;c. t Mispranounced momiint^ 

* Mispronounced irai'l. s Mispronounced goudnlss. 
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i;>^(as in accented force, marked by Worcester 

tbuB, f, to doniBite Ibe obaonre eeand). — Inyinctble, forcible, 
intrediblc, audible, iUcgtble, contiorerteble, incombustible, feas- 
»blo, wibfopUblc, poroept«blo, iiivinwblo, invincibly, pof-sibly, 
inorodiblj, audibly. 

O . — (ns in note, without accented foiti, mu' 1 1 liy Woicenter 
thui, o, to denote the obscuie sound) —Jlomuu, colossal, 
Columbus, proceed, pioduce, producing, opinion, domesh'’, obey, 
promote, pronounce, propose, provide, provoke. 

CoiToborate,“ history, rhetoric, melancholy, memorable, 
mcanory, desolate, desolation. 

Composition,compromise, disposition, melody, custody, 
colony, elotpenco, advocato, absolute, opposite, obsolete, croco¬ 
dile, philosophy', philology', zoology. 

potato,'’ tobacco, motto, folloio, windoio, widow, meadow, 
willot/% billow, ililloio, hallow, to-morrow, sorrow. 

0: — (as in not, witlmiil iicceiited force'). — Colleiit,'* collusion, 
coininaiid, coimiiciiioriite, commence, council, commission, com¬ 
mittee, eommodlous, coimminleato, compo.se, compare, comply, 
com]ionc!nl, eoiieeai, concern, conduce, condense, condition, c-on- 
ductor, eonfederate, congeal, conjecture, coiivcn’t, consent, con¬ 
sult, contend, convey', convulse. 

It: — (as in time, without accented force). — Articidate," aeco- 
raio, accwracy. iH'rpcndicziiar, artiewlated, perpi-ndic'o.larlv, 
masc?diue, reg/dar, siiig/dar, secolar, ocnlar, particwlar, edu¬ 
cate, ivgolatc, eunclatc. 

I’loasorc," mc.';is//re, cxpos7/rc, ci‘as74rc, ooiii]ios7<rc, dis[ileas- 
outmcas7/rc', iial;7ro, fe.-it/jro, creat7fre, ])rc,,ss;(rc, fi,-S7cre, 
]eis?7re, elos/n-c, rciis/n'c, iniiiiatw.rc, portrail7/re, liupost7/re. 

U : — (as li/fidl, without accented fi'rce). — Awf«l,'' haiit'f/d, fear- 
I’/iI, playl/cl, heautihcl, lioiiritif/il, dutil«l, JniKdhl, irracelol, 
ho[ieh7i, playlolly, rearlVilly, Iwautithlly, houiitlthlly. 

1 Mi5«]ii'onounc(*«l iuvfnriihfe. t5 Mispronriunced ciU/ert. 

” Misjironuuncod cuiTOt'rafe. b' Mii’iinmoatif'-d j’hu.iii.. 

4 Misprtmuuuctbi i-anijitruUion. 'i 3lK}n\-ni>uncc'l n'l'U . 

i 3Ils]>ronouuci’i] 



TABLE OF COJIBOBA17T SLBVBIlirTS. 

Gf ThefoUoaing table t> deitgnedfar mi exereiet upon tie eansonant 
alementt.' The taordt ate placed oppotUe the letter merely to indicate ete 
V>nnd. 


b 

aa 

ill 

iow, 01 4. 

P 

as 

in pn, to^. 

ch 


it 

inarf/i. 

** 

(f 

it 

roll, roar. 

d 

u 

ti 

(Idle, aid. 

s 

u 

it 

.tin, misf. 

f 

u 

a 

pimc, if. 

bh 

<( 

It 

vAun, pmA. 

g 

lA 

hi 

ga\e, tag. 

t 

<( 

it 

/ake, ha^ 

h 

U 

it 

/lortjc, 4 onic 

ih 

(ci'Npiratc) thin, tenth. 

j 

(( 

it 

Jiino, rage 

til 

(( 

it 

lhi\ lu>nod/A. 

k 

l( 

i< 

Aito, cooA. 

V 


it 

/’Jill, loio. 

1 

(( 

(( 

/et, call. 

w 

(( 

ti 

wave, will. 

m 

(1 

(t 

man, awn. 

y 

U 

tt 

j/oung, 2/es. 

n 

(« 

(( 

no, can. ' 

z 

it 

it 

zone, was. 

“g 

(( 

<( 

I'in^r, Bin^r. 

z 

it 

i( 

I12UTC, leisure.' 


EXEKCISES ON THE CONSONANT SOUNDS. 

E?" In prononneing the worth i.i the following rxrrchrs^ the utmost 
force and clearness of sound should he given to the consonant elements. 
The leltcrs fo which attention h to be directed arc printed in Italics. 

b : — (vocal,- as hi Aay). — 2?atl,‘'* iag, iat, ioct, 4og, ^car, Anught, 
ieasi, stai, ohb, tiiAc, tuJ, hixbti. gloic, gloAe, hilui/ht, AaiZ/Ie,'* 
Aaiilcr, iounil, babotm, bsnbnwun, 4ar/iumn, beastly, Aiiid, 
Aiuder, iouml, /'Cgiii, begun, begear. 


' The Bonnil of a cfin.-«unnnt may ho aseertumod by ])nmoi3ndn{' a wnnl containinp it in 
a slo\r, drawlin}' mnnn<‘r. Tab e, for instance', the word at ; notice tin* fioiuid of /as it 
Issues from tlu- iu'*iilh, and Ui'*n utter it J>y itself wltli sudiU‘imes.s luul force. 

2 VucAi., iM-rUunine to the voice. A rural conmniunt is (Uslin;?uishcd froin the aspirate 
in Us enunciation hy a inunmiring stmnd of the voice. TJ’ re are two himls of murmur 
observable in the vwiil con.sonant.a : the one is (railed f/vlfural, beimr confined to the 
throat; and the other iicad^ because, by the opeuing of llie nasal passages, it ascends 
into the ca\ ilies of th«‘,'j.l»uih 

s The common defect in Ih'* articulation of b is a wan? (jf force in tlie eoiniiression and 
opening <>f th*‘ Ups. 

^ \Vh'*n in sillabic eonibinationis in primitive words consonants are doubled, the sound 
of one of the constUuent.'i is omitled, as in baf/b/t, bajipv., lU'ottuT^ o//fr, sltujgaTd^ /(rc. ; 
but In compound and derived words, where the original r«(»t ends, and the superadded 
alUx begins with the same letter, there isci redupli(r:itiun of the sound, as in xtnnatuTOly 
tnnafe, oncncs.t. son//r.s.9,7i^//t/y, look-case^ fttaport-toun^ ifC. 



ich : — (aspifate, 4b lb <S^6t) — CAair, c/<at, cAarm, eAalk, 
cAitio, dai^df IS^ibip, hsdch\ niaicA, eac7t, mntd, 
Bcotc/i, sa^c^, laiCiWi, beccAen, twi^cAiug, touc/^ing, mu(A, 
BOcAt^^rA, cAattbg) cAaiming, cAuorfUl. 
d: — (t, ocal, as in tfato). — Deed, debt, mad, rid, modest, body, 
lor^ bode, WOtdd, sUouZd, eou/d, dudiioo, added, wedded, 
dated, abide. abode, deduced, deduct, deducted, 

aid, aidid, said, wod, wedding ^ , 

f: — (aspirate, as in /ate). — Jame, /end, /anci/aj, pro/er, 
cra/ty, cha_/e, li/o, cno\if/h, toMffh, couyA, trouyA, lau^Ator, 
7>7(ial, Borajtd/, lauy/i, /atal, /ireman, /erry, /ertilc, /utile, 
/uioy,/u,sioti,/aii'y,/;ur, /ortilily. 
g : — (vocal, as in yate). — Game, bay, yay, biyot, playzte, vayitc, 
yAosI, yward, yo, yone, yulp, Ijoy,. juy, ^y, ywilt, yew-yaw, 
ywiuea, proloywe, opiloyMc, yjtcrdon, yjmrauteo, yive, yiver, 
yiven, yay, yave, yain, yiin, yum, yull. 
h :— (aspirate*, as in Anil).— Gay, Aaf, /iato, Aamit, Aall, Aigh, 
wAole, Aalr, Auge, Aot-Aouse, voAenioiil, Aaniiony, Auir.an, 
wAale,' wAero, wAon, wAut, wAy, wActher, aimiAilatc, bcAo- 
motl), vi'Aicle, boAest, bakc-Aouso,“ AapAsizard, upAolder, abAor- 
vent, cub-Auiiliiig, kuifc-Aaudlc, offAaud, staveAead, udAosivo, 
eliildAood, untAook, wilhAold, iuk-Aorn, gig-Aorse, racc-/tor.sc, 
lIilscAood, exAibIt, oxAort, perAaps, ibolAiirdy, AniAerst, un- 
Atinge, iiiAcrent, uiiAa))py. 

J : — (vocal, as in ye.*;!).— Genius, yentlc, yam, y'ar, yet, yeer, 
yoslurc,, yilt, yiant, ylbbot, y’olt, y’ust, y'ostlo, yypsy, y'oy, aye, 
lieye, edye, ledye, bridye, bridyes, yudyo, yudyest, yudynicnt, 
yustieo, yury, duly, dune, dames, doliii, doseph. 
k : — (aspirate, a.s in Avy). — Car, coil, seeA-, acAe, music, taZA*, 
vaccine, vaccuiato, cAasm, echo, cAoir, cAord, c/iorus, arcAivos, 
coyue.tie, oiiyuctte, queen, yuocr, guakc, epocti, orcAestra, arcAi- 
toct, arcAetypo, cucumber, couyucror, conquest. 

1 Wii, ill couimcucing wurdti, is utU'red thuu : hw, or hoo. In who and its coxnpouudi 
the w i* silent. 

s The letter h In compound words is ufton oi^Aittcd or slurred La the pronuncifttion} as, 
bakouse for hakfhoimt'j/afnoofl for /alsehuodf fyc. 


{20 

1! — (vocal, as in Ml) — BeC. ^uit, pailfe pW* ba/o*' hy* 
lee, lo, Zark, loll, wcaZ, huZZ, ZoZZ^b^, ZlveZy, lovely, Zaw, Zad( 
haiZ, all, call, taS, weZiZ, mil, ■wool, lovly, lily, lovelv.^ sncoily, 
hoZj, ZattorZy, awfuZZy. 

xn; — (vocal, as in way) —ZUan, j/iom, oiove, monad, 7mnmon, 
«to/«cnt, blawe, hyw/i, soIcwm, plilopnt, drocAm, £i7Ke, hoMo, 
dowe, come, memoi), fnewento, to-worroff, wonnt, siountain, 
wotivc, woniing, wetie, 7>ieeliiig, uowfing. 
n: — (vocal, as in twow). — iViwc, linc‘?7, pena/tec, way, ywat, 
ificc, net, ?iioc, wib, Jjote. wot, nev, can, kew, keew, lir/e, si?j, 
ow>i, 071, noun, fmientity, cowdiyw, yniar, A-weol, ba^wier, 
aspew, suddow, kitebc^j, liyphew. 

ng': — (voeft.1, as in so?iff). — Kifi//, Ri/iy, viny, fluiy, RCmying, 
riwyiwy, emyiwj, writiw//,*hu7i//i«y, hmKjmg, robbiwy, sobbiwy, 
awyer, coj/yress, boi?7y, nothiwy, prolo-wy, co?«//rogatft,*a7iyui.sh, 
lawj^uid, cxtwyuish, dist.i7?iniis!i. 

p : — (ai^nrato,“ as in pay). — Peer, pin, /too], pound, nip, happy, 
pippin, pu;^7Bt, rapid, troyjic, pipe, pupil, pomdl, pi^jcr, evoop, 
grope, stop, stoop, sto77, pile, pine, pint, penny, pink, pure, jWacl, 
peat, pall, pot, poor, push, pinep. 

r:®—(vocal, initial, or boiln-o a vowel, as in 7‘oll). — Ji.iy, 
rough, ?’aw, rend, rat, root, rust, rebel, TZoin.in, 7-ot, flowiow, 
rest, room, 7'ide, rise, tvry, rural, around, enrich, T-Z/imiceros, 
ru.sh, rushing, rushest. 

r —(filial, or before a. consonant, as in air). — Fa?', are, our, 
car, ctei'iial, foi'inal, murmur, Ibrnicr, torpor, liarfcr, servant, 

5 The Boviiul of n</, whuu at the end of a w<»v<l orHylhibU*, U not the n;ituv:i! aour.it of 
the combiimlion n und <jj euch Jotter reUiuiing iU natunil turner and s'HishI 5 Init. u simido 
single Hountl, for wJiic-h tli“ oomhlnation ny is u couvcntiunHl mode of e-vin-c-ssiou. 

" As'imuati:, I'rojemnetsI witli a full emission (jf breath. 

® The iettiT r, used i»s an initial, or iK'hire a vowel, is artienhited by a foreible trill ttf 
the tongue against the upper gum. This sowmi should never be j>roU>iige«l. It w some¬ 
times xnisprotifiimeed thus, vTraify ■urroiiyfi. 

* When tlie r\H /intt/, or is place<I iH-fore a consonant, the vihratitm or Irill slmuld be 
Tory slight. It will be i>erccived that this letter has a ix'cuUur iunuenee on both the long 
and the short sound of tlic* vowel which prewdes it In a mom»syllable or In au accented 
fyllablo, nulepH the flucewdiiig syllnbht^'u'gins with the sound of r, or a vowel »(»und, 
ns, cart:, fair, pair, merrj/, v»rrt')innt, huTt/lr, kc.. When the .sueweding syllable Ix-ging 
wif^h a Vowel sound, or with r, the sound «jf llie preeetUug vowel is not moillfletl, as, virrit^ 
Aar/ i/. 4,c. 



#uw(. tl 

^ It 

f 

border, nercbniKt, ^Jbdore, deilbto'e, expire, appear, hurdle, 
mumuring, Arbear, 

: aa m ny). — 6m, ngn, design, suitor, suit, |u, 

maslr^m^, siniesis, science, transcend, conolusirc, delusive, 
;7saliD, jasalmiot, seme, scAism, beside, poesy, heresy, thesis, 
flaccid, scintillate, sister, cistern, cease, sources 

sh : — (aspii ate, as in s/mme). — S/hide, sAall, s^ne, sAa^ 1, g<is/i, 
ras,%, ccus 2 /re, sas^, nauseate, a^isocmte, mansion, peuston, 
euunctation, pronunciation, sp^tous, deliriouti, capriemu',, ex- 
panseon, dctrucSton, exac^son, ocean, promo/zou. 

t: — (aspirate, as in tm). — Tell, ^ime, iimc, to'l, time, me^, buf, 
mailer, crific, saric^y, deii, TAames, Thomas, Prolemy, ro- 
ceipf, yacht, indicS, fitter, laiScr^ be«cr, bi/Zer, bufZer, muZZer, 
chaZ^cr, fooZ, ZuZor, taxu/ht, ZoZal. 

th : — (aspirate, as • in Z/iin). — T/zank, Z/ziok, zAoory, zAeatre, 
ZAonght, baZ/z, paZ^, laZ/z, oaZ/t, inouZ/z, monZ/z, fai^, breaZ^, 
panZ/zer, orZ/zoepy, apaZ/zy, cZAcr, Z/zankful, ZAanklcss, Z/zought* 
ful, Z/zliik, Z/ziiiking, cZ/zics, aZ/zeist, thorn. 

th : — (vocal, as in Z/ziit). — T/zis, Z/zus, thorn, those, thoa, thoo, 
those, thine, zAitlicr, Z/zough, beneaZ/z, tizAe, TviZA, breZ/zren, 
farZ/zing, father, breathe, slieaZAc, wreaZ/ze, heaZ/zen, weaZAer, 
bliZ/ze, cloZfe, thy, thou, Z/zcroforc. 

V : — (vocal, as in zninc). — Foor, riiie, riz.'iJ, rote, pace, wcare, 
lirad, scroll, tiolirc, moz.-c, jirocc, iiopizow, rcriz-o, sui rii'c, aliro, 
twciz'o, rcrolro, nerz'c, sweirt', serre, prcsonxi, roscrz'c, rifiJly, 
niracious, ricaeity, rcririiig, surciring. 

AV : — (as in 7cuv). —- tFal'l, vzaill, vrondcr, one, onco, ?zjoo, 7z>aiii, 
zriiic, 7/.,00(1, 7z;ill, 7z)cary, 7/;orni7Z700(l, 7roather, ))C7Z/ail, bcz/airc, 
7za;al, 7roc, 7ColuI, zrayzcai'd, icorth, 7coithlcss, 7()o!l, ?(!arui, 
vruiiilrous, 77?orI(l, 7z-c!coiiic, 7Z(ariiiirig, tee. 

y: — (as in yc).— Year, j/cmig, 7/uwu, yolk, yield, you, use, 
iztility, yon, yonder, yoar, youth, yawl, million, poniard, re» 
bcllion, vermilion, spaniel, filial, yos, yea, yesterday, yearling, 
yawning, 7/ic,ldiug, 7ZSoful, 7zscfulucs8. 



Z: — (vocal, aa in 2eal). ~ As, is, halt was, ms, tephyr, tnasl, 
prize, flies, ways, roses,’daisief, pi^aises, reflise, abuse, amuse, 
arise, piaiso, pays, refuses, abuses, houses, phiups, buzzc), 
breezes, amaze, amazes, amuses. 

Z 5 (vocal, as in azure). — Dcrisjon, razun, leisure, seizure, 
eollision, occasion, adhesion, persuasion, osici, vuion, explo¬ 
sion, oonilision, infusion, fusion, treasure, pictsuie, measure, 
abrasion, roseate, leisuiclj, treasurelcss, mcuuuksb 


EXERCISES UPON CONSONANT SOUNDS IN COMBINATION. 

yy In pronouncing words containing consonant sounds in combina¬ 
tion, if the learner fail to articulate all the elements distinctly, he should 
be required to utter them separately. Take, for instance, the word lovcdsi. 
Mere we have the combination iidst. Each of these sounds should be ut¬ 
tered separately, thus: r, d, s, t; then utter them in rapid succession, 
until the combination can be pronounced with force, distinctness, and 
ease. 

INITIAL STLLABLIiS. 

bl: — Sluine, Hood, Mod, Mow, Mown, Moom, Mind, Mue. 
br: — Brave, irief, Jrine, Irown, broom, brow, broad, irutc. 
dr : — Draw, drew, drive, drove, drawn, drown, dream, dram, 
fl: — Blame, yZeet, yZumc, ^ow, _^ow,_^ovfii , fly, _^ight, floe, 
fr : — JFrame, /I'liil, freeze, froze, /ruit, frown, /rictal, from. 

: — Glade, glaze, glee, gleam, glide, glow, glue, yZimjwe. 
gr : — Grain, green, grew, grown, groin, ^irowl, i'riud, c/round. 
kl : — CYaiin, rZliiib, cZeati, rZan, fZing, cZung, claw, clew, clam, 
kr : — Gre.ini, crime, crow, crow, crown, cringe, crawl, creep, 
pi : —ZVaiii, plan, plead, plod, ^/Zougli, pZume, play, ply, plaid. 
pr : — Prai.so, ]rray, ^iricle, ^vrouil, ^jrone, prune, prime, prove. 

.‘<1; — Sp/ien\ sp/terc», sphinx, spheno, .vp/icries, sphevold. 
slir : — ,S7,rive, .sln-od, shrine, .s7/riek, .vZ/rcnvcl, .v/iriiuk, s/irink. 
sk : — Shate, s/ciW, .s/iin, sZ'ip, shim, s/iciu, sAeteh, s7iiU, .v/eiff. 
skr : — iS’creen, scream, screw, scrawl, screech, .scroll, scrub, 
si: — iSZain, sZcw, sZate, sZeet, rZed, sZime, slow, slug, slim. 



^ ^ 'I VJ 


601: -Mr Snitt*, smtHoin ntOto, jN6aitt imall. 

sn ; — iitiail, «>ia]ce, Mara, Moir, Map, gnail, Mag, Marl, 
sp: -M ipoke, ip&eAf apare, spine, spike, ^de, space, 
spl: — ^«en, ^ce, spfit, spSnt, sphy, spladi, spJeut. 

Spr: — i^ain, spring, sprang, sprite, ^ig, ^ead, Spmng. 
st: — iStain, steed, still, stole, sting, stung, stag, stack, staff. 
fetr;— St?,till, s/ream, strbg, strung, straw, strand, strait, 
thr:— TArue, ikrow, threw, three, throh, tArill, tAriist, tArioe. 
tr:— r»ain, t/ado, trail, tray, true, tread, trance, trasih, trick. 

FINAT. SVLLABUa. 

bd, bd.sfc : — W/b’d, (ibb'dst, Tobb’d, robb'dst, prob’d, prob’dst. 
bl, bid* bldst, blst, biz : — TrouWe, txouiW, trouW’ifct, 
trouAles, Houble, douW’d, douiZ’dst, dbuites. 
bst: — VM'sfs ivbb'st, prob’st, aob’st, throi’st, moA’st, tbroi’st. 
bz : — IJair's, imbiic's, loies, robes, tabes, tu4s, ru4s, sobs, abbs. 

Jl, did, dldtil, dl.st, dlz ;—Handfc, handl’d, liuudt’rfst, han- 
dl'sl, liaiidZf'S, hurdZe, liurdZ’d, hurdZ'dst, hurdZ’st, hurdZes. 
dn, dnd, dnz : — (lladd'w, gl.-iddwd, gladd’ws, sadd’w, sadd’ws. 
d.st: — Didst, hadst, eould.st, would.st, ,should.st, bidst, hidst. 
dth, dtht) : — BrcadtZ(, hrondi/is, width, widths, width, widths. 
dz : — Blades, sliadrs, deeds, feed,'', heeeZ.v, weeds, seeds, bleeds. 
11, fid, fldst, fist, flz : — Trifle, trifl’d, iri/l’dst, trifl’st, trifles, 
fn, fiid, fiiz : — ()f'ii,sof’u, sof’n’d, sof’ns, of'n, sof'n. 
fs, fdt : — IjaSyZis, lauyZ/’st, seoj/s, sooff'st, paffs, paJP'st. 

It, fth, ftlis. Its, ftiit:—Wa/t, fifth, ffths, w*fts, wafl'sl. 
gd, gd.sl : — Drar/^'d, drayy'd.'t, drayfd, tlruyp’dst, hep^^’d. 
gl, gld, gldst, gist, glz : — Man^Ze, manyZ'd, nuui^Z’dsf, 
inaiiyZ’st, mimyks, spaniyZc, spanyZ’d, span^^Z’dst, spauj^Zes. 
gst : — Boijf/’st, clrayy’st, druyj’st, shruyy’st, wagg'st, hagg'st. 



l^:->!Baol^, btliQiS^(2, bad7<b^t 
\nsM'tti \>vMes, ttnalde, tnd^dit, 

}£Tl, kad, k^lidst, kmt, klUS:H^BUeVn, blao2;’nW, blaoit* 
Vditt Uftoft’AMt, blaoXi'ttf, tiueftX tiuQ&V({, thiol^n’dst, 
kS) kst, ksth: —8b,* mb, luw, ynoh, brio&f, lie&'s^, elxtk, 

kt, kts> ktst: —Afl^, ac^^, feb, fiicA^, acVit, acl, acts, facf. 
lb, Ibz:—BuZi, buZis, buZZ, bnZ^, hvdi, buZi^. 

W, Idst, Idz : — Hold, hold'st, holds, movlds, folds, fold'st. 

If, Ifs, 1ft, Kth: — GvJf, golfs, ddfi, tstdflh, ga/f, golfs. 

Id, Igd: — Hdge, hUg'd, holge, holy’d, Wge, Wg'd, holg'd. 

l k, Iks, Ikst, Ikt : — >KZZ;, mi/to, miZZr’s^, rauZc^, Allc, Mks. 
Ini, Imd, Imst, linz : — ReaZw, whoZm’fZ, ■whdm'dsl', realms. 
In : — FaZZ'?j, Ml'n, foM'n, molVn, EWolVn, moU'?!., moU'n. 

Ip, Ips, Ipst, Ipt, Iptst: —HeZ;), heZ?^, Mij'st, Mfd, 

hdp'dst, ydp, ydps, ydp'st, jdp'd, ydp’dst. 

l s, 1st: — FaZ?e, faZZ’sf, caZZ’si, volVsi, fdl'st, tiU'st, wiZZ’sf. 

l t, 1th, Iths, Its, Itst: — MeZi, heaZi/i, IicaZ//w, molls, moU'sl. 
Iv, Ivd, Ivdst, Ivst, Ivz: — KesoZw;, rosoZi'VZ, rcsoZrVZiV, re- 

Bolv’st, roBolves, dissoZw, diKSoZcVZ, diBHolv’dst, dissoZa’i^. 

Iz : — CaZZv, foils, walls, rolls, tolls, tdls, sdls, wdls, hulls. 

111(1, mdst: — Doom’d, doom’dst, condemn’d, condo?nn’dst. 
nif, lllfcl, lllfs : — Triw/ipli, triumph’d, IriuOT^’Zi'A', trhwH^iZjis. 
nip, mps, inpst, nipt, mpts, uiptst: —Da???/;, dajw;)^, 

damp's!., trawi^, tramps, tramp’s!, attemp!, otteiiijils, attompi's!. 
mst: — DoootV, deomi’st, scorn's!, droam’iy, bea?)?V, gleaj/iV. 
inz ; — Doowis, dcHWM, hice?7/4', droavKS, thwiio', boa?«4, gk‘a’«4. 
Ill], ndst, inlz : — Ha?wZ, liouiirZVi, liawZs, lawZx, bou?i(Z.s‘. 
iigd, ngdst, ngst, ngth, ngtlis, ngz:—WroijyW, 

wrong'dsi, wrong’s!, Xeng^.h, \engihs, wrongs, songs, tongs. 


> X represents the seund of ka. 
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nj, njcl;— Cha/?I/C, tnHg^ fiinSf'i, ufarwyfs, UfliSe- 

nlr, nks, nkst, nkt:^!!Mn&,4ii»i^» 

ns, nst; — SoioTzce, Uaenw, doPcnce, Moem'd, againj^, oonfiioie; 
neb, nchd ;<>-Lau«K/{, lauTtcA’i, InnrA, lunch’d, poneft’dv 

nt, nts, ntst, nth, nths i—T&nt, t«nfo, tmtA, tent^ 
nz ; — Mea7i«, ireanf, leans, beans, boTies, tones, groans, moans 

pi, pld, pldst, plst, plz:—Scrupfo, Borupi’tf, msvxpld'st 
witujd'st, scrup&’s, trariyrfe, tramjaT^i, trampfes. 
pn, pnd, pndst, pnz : — Open, <ypen'd, open'd'st, opens, 
ps, pst, pt, pts, ptsfc, pth, ptbsDroops, droop’s?, pre 
cop?, precepts, accep?’s?, depth, depths, accep?, accepts. 

rb, rbd, rbdst, rbst, rbz: — CurJ, curb’d, oarVdst, eorh’st 
cur As, verA, VerAs, hcrA, herAs, or i, oris, disturA, disturAs. 
rd, rdst, rdz : — llowa?vi, reward's?, rewards, rcgaj’ds. 

J'f, ris : — Huj/, mrfs, dwa?y; dwar/v, ftearf, scarfs, tarf, 

Tg, rgz : — leeljory, ieoborf/s, Iceberg, ioeborps, iceborp, iceberps 
rjdst: — Vrpp, wry'd, or(j'dst, purye, purp'd, ory'd. 
rk, rkd, I’kdst, rks, rkst:—BarA, ba?’A:’d, barA:'ds?, barfo 
barA’iV, inarA', uiarAr’d, luar/r’ds?, mar As, marA’s?. 

I’l, 1‘ld, rldst, rlst, rlz : — 8nur/, snarA'd, so&rl'dst, snarl’st 
snarls, wlilr/, wliir/’d, whirA’ds?, wliir/’s?, whirAs. 
mi, rind, midst, mist, mitli, miz :—Warm, warm’d 
•warm'dst, v,"\rm'st, waniith, viarms, forms, sto7’»is, harms, 
m, md, rndst, mst, mz ; — Burn, burn’d,bwn’dsA, burn’s? 

burns, ferns, learns,*1iirns, churns, spurns, horjis, corns. 
rp, rpd, rpTlst, rpsi, rps : — Llsiwp, usui'/i’d, usrap'ds?. 

usiirp’s?, usurps, chirps, usurp, usurp’d, usiirp’S?, usurps, 
rs, rst, rsts ; — llw-sc, burs?, l)urs?s, worse, wors?, fcr.se. 
id;, rtb, I'tbs, rts, rtst; —Ilur?, hearth, hear?Ais, hur?s, 
hur?'s?, flir?, flir?.v, gir?, firth, f rths, girls. 

rch, rchd : — MarcAi, raaj'cA’d, marcA, marcA’d, arch, arcKd. 

3 
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rv, rv<J, rvdsfc, rvst, ryz — I>o#eree, deoeni’i, iatar^dit, 
imrces, observe, observe, ohcrv'st, observes. 
rZ:—Foarj, tears, hears, fares, wears, hears, forbears, wares. 

sk, skd, skdst, skp, Pkst:_A'A-,H<-A*Uasi’*/,asA-s,iuA’s^ 
sl) sld, sldst, slst, slz: — llntl/p, jvsfl'd, rmtVdsf, rostrst, 
rastles, bnst^, bus2ZW, bastZ’<ZsS, busZZ’^Z, buslZes. 

Bll, and, sudst, snst, snz.- —Lu^ew, Vis’l’n'd, Ih't'n'dst, lis- 
’t'n'st, ILsZ’ns, listen, list'n’d, list'n’dst, Wsl'/i'st, lisSe?is. 

Sp, Spd, spdst, sps, spst: — Claj^, olasjJ’d!, olasp'tZsT, claj^j’sZ, 
clasps, hasp, hasp’tZ, haspVZsZ, hasp’s?, hasps, wasps. 

St, sts, stst: — Tas?e, tastes, test’s?, waste, wastes, wast’st. 

tch, tchd, tchdst, tehst:—^Watc//, watch’d, watch'dst, 
watch'st, hatch, halcli'd, hatch'dst, liatcZi’st. 
thdj thdgt, tlist: — Kuioot/j'eZ, wiioo//j’«Zs?, smoot/i’st, siuootA’d. 
thn, thud, thndst, tlin.st:—Jjong//;'?*, leng?/i'M’<Z, hw^th'n'dst, 
loogth’n'st, long,'A’/-/, leug?A’;/'tZ, k'ugt/i’w’tZst, IcngtA’vt’st, 
thnz : — Leiig?/iC7w, .sirongtAews, Uulhs, mfthes, strengt/ieMs. 
tl, tld, tld.st, (1st, tlz : — Start/e, stiirtZ'^Z, startZ’rfst, startZ’st, 
Btar?Ze.s, startZe, startZ’cZ, stavtZ’,'/st, .'^tartZ’.vt, startles, 
tn, till], tndst, tu.st, tllZ : — liwo,?™, swoiV’w’tZ, swcct’/i’eZst, 
swoct’yist, sweet’^s, swi'c?e«, m’l'H'ii'ilst, kwi:i','c«s. 

ts, tst : —^Vrite.v, writ’.vt, (ilights, blig’n/’.st, ilpA/s, Iv'it’g'. 

vd, Y(lst; — IVof’ct, jirorWst, loe'f/, hr'ih/, inor’^Z, n?Oi;'as!. 
yI, yIiI, Yldst, yIsI;, viZ: — (h\>rf/, i^vov'Il'd, grof’^r'^st, 
gro?'’/’.v/, grotrZ.v, irare/, tv;!7!’/Z’rZ, U'ai^trdsf, travels. 

YU, YllZ :— ilt'are;?, IicaiT/zs, cko-.''??, li'aee?/, Ie:u;c7js. 

'•— -More.v, jirocf's, lore.?, lirv,-.?, gire.?, docowe.?. 

zd : — l’ra!.ve(/, vareV, gare.-t, i-ai.?f'(?, atoare^Z. 

zl, zld, zldsi, ;;lsL, zlz ; — l)az;Zc, (\ay.zled, Hazzl'dst dar* 
zl'st, ilaMr/fs, ihoii/c, ihzzkd, Hazzl’dsl, daizVst, ilaziZes 
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Ztp, zmz: (Jhatm, ctasm, 6pns>fi, spasms, chasm, ahaims. 
zn, znd, zndst, znsfc, znz: —Blazen, blazVrf, bl8z’n’<Jjf, 

bla^:’«’^^, blazen?. 


VOWUL SOUNDS IX 'WOUDS IN SENTENCES 

Hy Tkt following tenfcneet n? < ai ranged to aid the leai nei in acquir¬ 
ing a correct enuniialion IMirilt icliith may be anuiatelq and du- 
tinitly pionounced, uhi i the attention t' parlicvhnhj diiicli I to them tn 
claint, are liable 1 > / miipioHounied uhi/i thiq oicur tn st tknees TTu 
letteiI to uhicli atU iilion u to be diiected ait ]>rt lU I in Italici 

H: — (as in fate). — Stajj, lady, stay, for uioroy’s ,eake ! The 
breaking -waves dashed high. To praise the hand that pays 
thy pains. .Well hast thou framed, old man, thy strains! 
The grey-eyed morn breaks on tl^ frowning night. A bra-ve 
mai^truggling in the storm.s of &te, and greatly falling with 
a falling state. 

S : — (as in far). —Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star? 
The sergeant gave the loud alarnt. To arms! to arms! 
they come! they come! .<1nnor to annor, lance to lance 
opposed. Ann, arm, ye brave ! a noble cause, tlic cau.se of 
Heaven, your zeal demands. (I'o arms, to arms ! y'our ensigns 
bright dis]i]ay. Cliargo, Chester, charge I On, Stanley, on ! 
were the last words oi' IMannion. 

it: — (as in Call). — So long ho seems to pawso on tin'bald, 
annul head. In early nwrn the huntsm.'iu's horn. His tall 
and manly Ibnii was Ixnvnd. Trust him little who praises all, 
him less who eeiiMires all, and him least -(tho is iiidillbrcnt 
alioiil all. Yon wr«ng me every way, you wrong mo, Hi-ulus. 
ylarora m»', fair daughter of the damn 

U: — (ns in fat). — I am not mad! I am nftt mad! Then 
laney her magical pinions .spread wide. He hade me slaiid 
and hear njy doom. As on a jag ol* a mountain crag. 
Know, (hen, thyself; presume not God to scan; the greatest 
study of mankind is man. His band still strained the broken 
brand ; his face was smeared with blood and sand. 
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61— (atf k me).—Let ’b ij^nster, men; my coun(^ is my shield; 
we must be breef when traitors havo the f/eld. We would not 
seek a battle us we are; nor as we iire,Sflywe,we will not 
shun it. He<n^ O ye nations! hear it, (), ye dead I ITow 
sweet the moonlight sleeps upon the bank! And the (hep 
thunder, peal on peal a&r. *Ti» s-wert to see tJie evening 
star appear. 

S : — (as in met). — Uprouse ye, then, iny merry, merry men! 
With ready arm and weapon bared. "With some good ten 
of his chosen men. Tell me, where is. fancy .bred, in tire 

■ heart, o» in the head ? You have the letters Cadmus gave ; 
think ye he meant them for a slave ? Eternal summer gilds 
them yet, but all, except their sun, is set. 

is — (as in p/nc). — For iVfe, for life their flight lliey ply. I 
will not blame mine own wild ire. His blithest notc.s the 
piper plied. And the wind sighs as it flies away. ■ See the 
white moon shines on high. Come, b^y my primroses, come 

■ \iuy, come Iwy ! What, silent still, and fSlont all ? But 
why should I his childish foiits disiil.ay? What the bright 
sparkling of tho finest rye to the soft soothing of a calm 
roidy ? .Strike till the last armed foe expires 1 

I: — (as in i)in). — Bring hitlier, thou, tlio wedding ring. Il/in 
first, him last, him ’midst and without end. AVliat is the 
blooming tincture of the skin to peace of mind and harmony 
witli/n? liis glimmering lamj) still, still T see. From seem¬ 
ing evil still educing good, and better tlieiicc again, and het- 
tw' still, in ijilVniio progression. 

o : — (as ill note). — In solemn measure, soft and slow, arose .a 
fatl'cr's notes of woe.’ .Echo on echo, groan fc" groan. Boll 
on, thou deep and dark Wue oeeau, roll 1 Not to knoio me 
argues ymii'sclves nnkiioioii. The lofoirig herd wind slrwly 
o’er tin; lea. Cold, liitter cold, no waniifh, no light. Home, 
home, thy glad word hath a tone of greeting, thy (.ath is l>y 
my lioiiic. (t! Desdeinona,-Desdemona 1 

I In cvjifcssivc uf lung sound of o dorivoa groal beauty from swrclling 

ct prolonging llie tone. 
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0; (as in move). — Xhe humble \xmi. WM soon obtained; but 
when he readied the room of state he ■wished his boon denied. 
What hoots it thus to bay the moon ? The Moor was doomed 
to dp or die. Wlio poke of brotherhood 7 Who spoke of 
love? Who told me how the poor Soul did forsake the 
mighty Warwick ■’ Alas, poor Ckronoo! As I do live by 
food, I met a fool, a motley fool. 

5: — (as in not). — O’er stock and rook their race they take. 
Gone is the long, long ■winter night. Yon sun that sots upon 
the sea, we follow in his flight. A broken and a contrite 
heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise. In varying cadence, 
soft or strong, ho swept the sounding chords along. The 
present scene, the future lot, his toils, his wants, were all for¬ 
got. Cold diffidence and age’s ^-ost in the full tide of soul 
were Tost. 

ti: — (as in tw-ho). — Adfr?/., adlcK, my native shore fades o’er 
the waters blue. Eye the blwe vault, and bless the wseful 
light. Ecwj few shall part where many meet! The Scian 
and the Teian mwsc, the hero’s harp, the lover’s h/to, have 
found tlic fame your .shores rctoe. Place n>e on S?fnium’s 
niarblo steep, where nothing save the waves and I may licar 
our nwtnal murmurs .sweep. 

tl : — (as in i«l>).—His'n in his pathway lutng the ,s?m. Vu'l- 
como sileiutc, wcIcoiik! peace, ‘’’or love is heaven, and heav('n 
is love. To join .«oiiio eoinradc.s of the (hnn Come, Antony, 
and yoifu" Octavius, come ! O, ransomed one.-^, I come ! it 
wa.s a S7amner’s eveiihig, old Kaspar’s work was done ; and lie 
betbre his t^ittago door was sitting In the swii. 

V'f. — (a.s in f?dl). — lie waited ft/ll two minutes^ no (iiie eame. 
lie waited loll two iiiinute.s more; and then say.s Toby, 1 ’ll 
jwll it lor the gentleman again. Sir, you've p'i/lleil luy hell 
as if you’d p7/ll it elT the wire. I p'/dled it, sir-, at your 
desire. P/zll mmiy a flower is bom to blush uascoii. Pall 
many a gem of j/iiro.-t ray serene. 
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cJi; —(nB in. Voice). Rejoice, the crowd btill oriett, rojo/co. 0, 
scuIor*]K)j/(, aajlor.rboj/, .peace to thy soul 1 With Fnna;s of joy 
your voices raise. 13ic native voice of nn(liw.ombleil joy, 
The harp, his.sole remaining joy, <-arried by an orphan 
boy. was childhood’s voice ! iny boy! my boy! my dar¬ 
ling boy! She hade the clomcntb rejo/ce. 

t>A-. — (as in BOKnd). — And often, vhen I go to ploMgh, the 
ploughshare toms them out. h«ot from one lone clo7<J, but 
every mormtain noto hath found a ttuigue. Even now my 
children count tho hours till meeting! O, haw ean^t thou re¬ 
nounce the boundless store 1 Boron, doion, eriod Mar, your 
lances doum! Gmis lowUy roar, steel elanks on steel, and 
thousands iall to die. 


tTNACOENTli’D VOAVEL SOUJJPS IN W0RP3 IN SENTENCES. 

a: — (as in fai., with unaccented force), — I pray thoo lot thy 
servant abide instead of the lad. The Lord is hi,gi\ alrovo all 
nations, and his glory above tho lieavenH. "With much ado, 
he pai-tly kept awake. Await alike the inevitable grave. lie 
was most musical, most iiielaneholy. They deny it to bo 
tragical, because its catastrophe i.s a wedding, which hath 
ever been accounted comical. This thin, this ,<oft contexture 
of the air, shows the wi.se author’s pvevidimtial care. ’J'liis 
is tho day appointed ibr the eonibat, and laaidy arc the appel¬ 
lant and defenJant. Oar hearts bid tho tyrants d(‘fianco. 

C: — (as in me, without accented force). — And luy deep debt 
for lile pirserved, a better meed have w<^ll dc.'iei’ved. 'J’lie 
mingling notes eaine sorteiu'd from Ivlow. Tlio .swaiiu rcsjion- 
sivo iiK tho millcinai<l sung. I have .seen a fidr, s;id girl, mild, 
sufi'eriiig and sorene. I denied you not. 0, sallov-boy ! wrxi 
to tliy dream ol' delight! The fruit was delicious, and the 
prospect was dcliglitful. 

e :— (as in mercy, without acconted tinre). — Where mouldei-jiig 
jjik's and forests intrrvtiua The watch-dog’s voice that bayed 
the whi.spering wind. Down tho rough slope the ponderous 
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wagon rings. All that the mountain’s sheltering hoKoro Shields, 
lioiio wandering, hut not lost. I venerate tlw iiilgiim’s cause. 
Tlioy were 'overy inomout expootod to appear. 

e :—(as in met, without accented force). —I hear thy virtues 
praised, thy patience, Niintliko meebiess, and gentleness. The 
Niobe of nations! there she stands, childless and crownless in. 
her voicel^ woe! A murmur of happiness steals tlirough 
his breast. Amazement confronts liim with images dire. 
Jlird of the wilderness, blithesome and cumbcrlcss emblem of 
happiness! Ah! how tmjust to nature and himself is thought¬ 
less, thanUess, inconsistent ma?j! The meanest floweret of 
the vale, the simplest note that swells the gale. 

i: — (as in pin, without accented foree). — The war is inevitable, 
and lot it come. Shall we resort to entreaty and humble sup¬ 
plication ? It is to tho vigilant, the active, and the brave. 
We arc imablo to cope with so fonnidaWe an adversary. 
Our snpi>liciitions have been disregarded. Wo have implored 
its interposition to aiTCst tlio tyrannical hands of tho ministry 
and parliament. * 

0 : — (as in note, without .accented force). — We thought, as we 
holloK'cd liis narroio bod, and smoothed down his lonely pilloio, 
that the foe and tliQ sti'angcr would tread o’er his head, and 
we far away on the billoio. IJright and alone on the shadomy 
main, like a hcart-cherislicd home on a desolate plain. O’er 
the dark trees a yelkaocr verdure shed. Tho I 10 II 070 munuur 
of the ucoan tide. That taitlifhl inonioi-y brings to sorroio’s aid. 

0 : — (as in not, without acceiit('d Ibrec). — lie gave a conditional 
Iironiisc. The contmnii halt ions of the competitors were coni- 
])arcd. V*on coiKiurred in condemning the confederates. Tho 
building, ivliich was const meted of wooil, and,coiitained a vast 
(piantity of combustible material, was consumed. He eora- 
initte!l llu! piece to memory. His eomposition was Jar from 
being correct. 

U: — (as ill tmic, without aeccnrtid force). — Sweet, liarmless 
lives! on ivhose holy Icisiiro waits innoecuce and plcaswre. 
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The men whom nat«rc’^ works can chami, with God himself 
hold converse. The pomp of groves, the giuint?n'(' of Helds. 
Oosmetio art no tineti/io can afford the failed Foalrfre-. to 
restore. And life’s last rupt?ne tiiiimplis o’er her •ftoos. 

U:^—(as in fwU, without aeeenteil fmee). — Such fearf/d strife 
succeeding ages ne’er again shall know, until the awfi/l term 
when thou shult cease to flow. hen lii^t luy youtbf?/!, sinfwl 
age grew master of my ways. The ])layM ihildren j.isl let 
loose fiom school. IMueh he the tale adndicd, but moie the 
tmu'fal ait. We are fearfully and wonderlhlly made. 


CONSONAKT SOUXDS IX WORDS IN SENTKXCKS. 

b ; — (as in Jaio). — IVlio can iehold suoli icauty and silent 7 
Sweet harmonist i and beautiful as sweet, and young as ieau- 
liful! TJaok, beardless //oy ! inck, minion ! Bn the 4old 
man luiiound ! aucLiiy Kome's seeplre yet unioued! iyllomc, 
earth’s mnnurcli crowned'. iVho dares the //old, the uiieijual 
strife, though doomed to death, t-hull save his lile ! 

ch ; — (as ill c/iesi). — And cku rge with all thy chivalry. (V/arge, 
C’Auster, r/mrge! on, Stauly, on! Ills teeth they rAafter, 
r/iatter still. And inucA he prayed tor snrA a son. The 
cAief in silenee strode the floor. The cAild is fatlier of the 
man. Not a soldier ilisc/iarircil his flircwell shot. There is 
a cAarm that morning has ! A c/iangc came o’er the sjiirit 
of niy droain. 

tl: — (as ill date). — O, Dosdenmna ! D»sdemona I dead.’ dead.' 
For searee I hoed these ivounds, yet thee to leAve is death, is 
dea th indocf?. Take heed, take heed, they will go with sjieed. 
k'liook thousand odors from his dewy wings. 0, 3Iary! dea , 
departed shade. Give us this day our daily bread. lu child- 
I'.ood, luaiiliuod, age and death. 

f.’ —(as in/ate). — A/ool,sa,/ool! I met a/ool in the/irest, 
a motley /ool. Few./ew shall part where many meet. My 
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tyi’iint foes tavo /orgod the tafe. My jfate unknown my 
^rienda bewail. Ay, hdut/Zi, je/ionds! I/col Ihc truth. 
Till once, ’t is said, Avhen all Avere /irod, /illcd with /nry, 
rap’t, iiuspired. They/ought not/or/ame, but/or/roedom. 

g: — (as in ^te). — My native land, (/ood-night, j^ood-night! 
If such there breathe, t/o mark him well. Be still! and 
thou on, felse king; yive answer, where are they ? All that 
^rlitters is not ^old. , A yrcen yoo,sc,a yoddess; pure, pure 
idolatry. Gone, ffovo, ffono, us old C'apulot says. Are they 
^onc, all yono JVom the sunny hill ? 

ll: — (as in /iate). — How poor, Aoav rich, /ow abject, Aoav august, 
Aow complicate, Aow wonderful, is ms j ! How jiassing won- 
<lor Ho who made Aim such ! A 4 op o! a Aorse ! my kingdom 
for iihoT ^! How like a fawning i>uhlican Ac looks!' I Auto 
Aim, for Ac is a (Ihristian. Hates any man the thnig Ae 
would not kill ? Op a Aigh Aill Ae Aeaves a Aiigc round 
stone. 

j : — (as inyest). — 0, yaolcr, haste that fate to toll! O, for a 
lofZiyo in some vast wildornoss! An hour of y'oy, an aye of 
Avoe. Gems of Irciiuty graced, the scone. Lust came yoy’s 
ecstatic trial. June, duly and August, arc oallcd the sum¬ 
mer months. Most learnodyuc^'e, I call forymstico. 

k : — (as ill /'ey).— Como batZ:, come barZ', my ehiklhooil. The 
culm sliude shall bring n Z/indred calm. Come, come, it may 
not be. C’ontmit, content, 1 say 1 will. The Zaiig is Zdnd, 
and well we know the Z'ing know.s at Avliat time to (iromise, 
when to pay. h'or mine own part, I could he well content. 
1 low comes it then V* 

1 : — (as in hdl). — How SAveelZy iJoav the Ziipiid Zay in hoZy haZ- 
/e/njahs rose, to haiZ the lowly hoZiday, and Zivo unto its 
eZose. The Zandseape utifstretehirig in ZuveZiness Zay on tho 
Zap of the year. .\ZZ woiihl not do, when aZZ was tried; 
Zovo's Zast I'onil Ziire was vain; so, ipiiotZy ly it.s dead side, 
she Zaiil her down again. All *bZood/ess Zay the imtroddcn 
snow. Seest thou thy Zover Zowly Zaid ? 
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Bt; —. ^as ia man). — The mountains look on jVfaralhon, and 
JWarathon looks on tlic sou; and masiug there an hour alone, 1 
dreamed that Greeeo might still ))c fiee. A drum, a drum.' 
Jlfacbelh doth come! When music, heavenly maid, Was 
young. Jllid moaning mdn and dj ing mou the drummer kept 
his way. While a low and melancholy moan morims for the 
glory that hath flown. I am not mad ! I am not mad ! 

11:—(as in woon). — 0« LwjdoTi whew the suw was low. JVb 
image meets my wa7idering eye, but the now-rLse« su/t and the 
sun«y sky. My brain, my brain ! i A:now 1 am 7iot mad, 
but soon shall be. iVbw, even now, my joys ru7t high, as on 
the mountawi turt I lie. iVbw came still evening on. liut 
Linden saw anothe. sight. 

ng ; — (as in sony). — 115w does the water come down at Lo- 
doro 7 Here it comes sparkliny, and there it lie# darkliny. 
Eisi»^ and leaiiiny, sinkwy and oroej i??^, swolliny and fliny- 
iny, showeriny .md sprinyiny, oddyiny and whi'-kiny, twiniTty 
and twLstiny around and aroimd. Colloctm^, disjcsti»?y, ivith 
endless roboimd; mutiny and fightij/y, a sight to delight in ; 
coutbundiwy, astoundiny; diz/.yiny and duateniny the o.ir with 
its sound. 

p: — (iV'' in pay). — With disappointment, penury, and pain. 
PiMcc, peace! you durst not so have tempted him! Hast 
thou forgot a parent’s f.ice, a parent’s tongue 7 h’n m ( ape to 
t‘ap' witli ii lu'idge-Iilie shape. (), now you weep, .ind 1 per- 
<-ci\e you fed the dint of pity! Ere the snow-diop yai'/a'ili, 
lie the eioeus Imld, ere the early pi'imro^e ope-, its paly eold. 

f: — (a'' in roar). — And dark as wirier was the flow of Lin' 
rolling rapidly. J)ire Fcylla there a scene ijf liorror form , 
and lure Charyhdls iills Iho deep j\ith storin'.. When the 
tide rudiis from her rumhling eaAe,s the rough roeL roar-., 
tuimilluous boil the waii''. Hut when loud surges l.t-li the 
sounding shore, lliu hoar.-e, rough \erse sliould like the ti»*- 
j'cut roar. Ilisc, fathers, rise! ’t is Eomo demands your 
help. 


^ ProiiouQC«d S$er, 
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6 ; — (as in rty).—Hicn ring,ye bin^, ring,ring & joyoiu 5ongl 
And thou, 0, ^nn ! Soul of surrounding worlds, iu whom best 
seen shines out thy Maker! may I sing of thee ? Those hues 
that make the inn’s decline so lofl, so radiant, Lord, are thine. 
Somewhere on a sunny bank buttercups are bright. Some¬ 
where ’mong rite fiosen grass peeps the daisy white. 

sh : — (as in sAame), — She dreads an instant’s pause, and lives 
but while the moves, llow modest in exception, and, withal, 
how terrible in constant resolution! IIusA ' hus/t ! thou vain 
dreamer! SAout round me; let mo hear thy sAouts, thou 
sAepherd boy! The string let fly twanged sAoit and sAarp, 

' like 'the sArill awoDow’s cry. All worldly sAapes sAall melt 
in gloom. 

t: —(as in tin). —-’Tis by thy secret, strong, attractive force, 
thy system rolls entire. DoliyAtM task to rear the tender 
tliouyAt; to teach the young idea how to shoot. Buttercups 
and daisies, O, the pretty flowers! coming ere tho spring-time, 
to tell of sunny lioui^. Time and tide wait for no man. 

th : — (as in tAin). — For many tAousand'.men, said he, were 
slain in the great victory. Then shook the hills -with tAunder 
riven! Their ranks were tAinned, and tAousands fell. It 
tAunders! .Sons of God, in reverouee bo-w! And death-shot, 
falling tAiek and fast, tAinned their ranks of tAousands. 

th: — (us iu tAat).— TAeso .are thy glorious works. Parent of 
good, Alinighly ! tAinc tAis wondrous frame, tAus* wondrous 
fair; tAyself how wondrous tAen ! Is tAis the region, tAis tAe 
soil, tAc clime, tAat •we must change I’or liciiven ? tAis mourn¬ 
ful gloom for tAat celestial light ? These, as they change. 
Almighty Fa’tAor! tAese arc Imt. the varied God. 

V: — (as in toin). — 0, that’s a brace man! he writes brato 
ncrscs, speaks brarsc words, stvears brauc oaths, and breaks 
•them as brai'cty. Folumed and aast, and rolling far, the cloud 
cnroloped ‘-colland’s w'ar. Yet. a. riajordull bedims the wai'cs 
so beautiful. And the yoiecs of loned ones reply to his call. 
T is sure some dream, some nision tiain ! 
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tf(ax in tnax). —■ Wild ttnnds and inad tea'ffis drive thfi vee- 
Bol a wreck. While waters, woods and w^pds, in oonoerl join^ 
H^ith wings that o’er the waves expand she wanders to a 
viewless land. Bat watchworu and weaty his cares flew 
away. Weave the warp and tccavo the woof, the winding- 
sheet of Edward’s race. 

y: ■— (as in ye). — What mean those yells and cries ? But yon¬ 
der comes the powerful king of day! Welcome, yellow but¬ 
tercups; wolconie, daisies white! ye are in my spirit visioned a 
delight! iSaw ye e’er a thing so fair ? And 0, ye youth, 
with yearning hearts ! And yc shall find your rest. 

Z: — (as in ifeal). — No monumental marble emblazons the deeds 
and llimo of Marco Botearat; a few round stoner piled over 
hii’ head are all that marks hi; gravo. Fair laughs the mom, 
and soft ftie zcpli^T blowi. Whence this pleasing hope, this 
Ibnd deiiro? Bayr, months and years, glide swiftly by. 

Z: — (as in azure). — What was thy delighted measure ? Still 
it whispered promised pleasure. Time writes no wrinkle on 
thine azure brow! The-measure rendered them odious. 
There is a pleasure in the pathless woods. 'The elisclosure 
was made with great composure. Listen to the conclusion of 
the story. _ 

COMBINED CONSONANT SOUNDS IN WORDS IN SENTENCES. 

b : — BZooms but to fade, and AZossoms but to die. I’caoe. troul/l’d 
soul, suppi'css Ihy groan ! The tide cii’d and flowed. Thou 
proA’st my wound instead of healing it. He was dressed in 
the roAcs of office. 

d: — Thou di(Zs< handZe the subject well. Th^esc arc her sails 
that gladdVjVZ late the skies. He wakes at the vasscl’s sud- 
den roll. * The brcafZt/t thereof was ten cubits. There were 
ten broarf/Zts of cloth in it. His deeds, his noble dee<Zs, 
shall all proclaim ! 

f": — Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon yZcw with wavering yZight. 
The.sc are thy gifts, O sioknass! these to me thou hast 
vouchsi^’tZ and taught me how to prize. Bcrc/t of/rcodom, 
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yHends, a«d healtb. They ofnt reef’d the topnils. The 
&ftk of hie estate wae away. 

g ; — Within me ^rief hath kept a srievoue feet. Her sails are 
dte^rd in the brims His heart at once’t will grieve and 
gltd. He hogg'd paidon for his offonoes. The ship dra^s 
her anchor! 

J ; — He was hedged in on every side. Well have ye judged, and 
ended Icmg debate. As Lightfoot leug’d the forest round, by 
chance his foe’s retreat he found. 

k : — And oft the craggy cM' he loved to efimb. UnbroAren as 
the floating air. It was the act of all the ac^s the most ob¬ 
jectionable. The government of England is a mir’d govern¬ 
ment. Loud sounds the aze, redoubling strokes on stroAer. 

1: —But^ fear not, doubt not, wliich thou vfilt, we try this quar¬ 
rel hiA^ to hiA^. Ho ‘aw an elk upon tlie banks of the El&e. 
He holds the waters in his hand. The y/olf was sleeping in 
the shade of a lofty elm. The tree had ieU'n across his path; 
but there was no heAp for it. lie declared in the haZ& of 
the Assembly that his charge was false. Then if thou faU’st, 
0 Cromwell, thou fall’st a blessed martyr! He had both 
hea^^A and Ytoalth. 

m: — The monunicutal towiis look cold ! He made an attenipt, 
but did not succeed. He was doowied to suffer for his erimes. 
He triumph’d over all his enemies. He did not succeed in 
his aitemp/s. 

n : — As bfvrds the bark’s mast in the gale, when rent are rig¬ 
ging, shrouds, and sails. And ira^iced in giddy horror Ger¬ 
trude swoowed. Froiif mound to moiw^d the word went rouW, 
death for ouf native la/rd. LcJid, lend yom- wings; I nioun/, 
I fly ! He cannot quericA the flame. The cjfttlo rang'd on 
the hills. 

ng : — They listened to the mugs of the peasantiy. His morn- 
ings were devoted to study, and his evenings to conversation 
with his friends. His writw/^s mstde an impression upon the 
public mind. 
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|>:^Thfl wewyp6m^Tnaii4»<Jinowajd^>J()d8h!B'ffay. "Mypretty, 
jjretty, pretty lad! Ten thousand ^jraises me ^ due. Pre- 
Bomptuous taaa I his hc^ are mpp'd in the bud ! The third 
day ooinos a irost, and ni^ his rooK In the dept:^ of the 
Wt where the coral grows, ho sleeps his last sleep. Ite 
open'd the book, and it dropp’d firom his hands. 

:—I«ear» from the birds what food the thickets yield. Lear« 
of the mole to plough, the worro to weave. 0, there is a 
charm ^at morning Las that gives tlie brow of age a smack 
of youth! Her giant forn( o’er rorathfiil sur^r, ///rough 
blackening stor/w would go. ’ Cold, bitter eold; no warmth, 
no light. Lite, all thy eomfw'fs once I had ! The eagle 
hearts of all the Nor/^ have left tin ir sto? my s/rand ; the 
warriors of the world are forth to choose another laud ! The 
fidl-ori’d moon shone with uncommon splendor. 

S : — Sloop, Sultan;’t is tliy final .s/eop ! Ah! see the unsightly 
sZime and .sZuggIsh pool. Stay, gaoler, s/ay, and hear niy 
woe! Nor let the sweetes'/ blossom bo exposed that nature 
bous/s. Ue s/niles in sconi, and turns the key. Ho asArs not 
for fame. lie lis/’r/s to the sound of familiar voices. All 
his tasAs were pleasant. 

t: — lie qui/s the gra/e. I knelt in vain. Now set the /eoth, 
and stretch the nos/rils wide. He sturlles at the sound. Q’hc 
horse was startl’d at the firing of the gnus. 

th: — And thrice he routed all his foes, and thrice ho slew the 
slain ! Ila.st Uiou given the horse utrenylk? hast thou eiolh'a 
his neck with thunder ? lie wn'/Acscin anguish. 

V ; — And cultures and wol?;cs are the grarjcs of ^ho slain. Ho 
pro?;’// hiuAelf e/jual to the task. lie grov’ll'd in the da«t. 
Ileac’ri sends luisfortiines ; why should I repine? The hcac’ris 
declare the glory of the Lord. Study iniproi'cs the mind. 

Z : — My eye.s an daze/e/Z with the rustling flame. The solcliera 
were pralsc/Z for their hrlivcry. You rcas’ri ■well against him, 

. He would not give hi.'^ reas’/is. 
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PROKtrUOlAtlOlT. 

Pronotioiatioa is the oorreot appropriation of the partionlar 
sounds, tirtieolations and aeoente, whion polite usage and analagy>‘ 
have uEsigned to words. In a department so Oxteii.sive, it ia im*'' 
possible to give any general Buuimivry. Learners, therefore, 
should frequently consult a dictionary ^ of the EngliA language, 
and all words which they have been oooustonied to mispro< 
nounce should be frequently and correctly uttered aloud to 
remedy the defect, 

rOBCE. 

Force is a term applied to sounds with respect to their 
degrees of loudnc.sb or hofincss. No diioctions can be given for 
the emplojnieiit of tlic-e various degrees; ,as their use is de« 
pendent upon the meaning of the yords to be read or spoken, 
the relative positions ot tlie speaker and the auditor, and prin- 
cijially nipon the taste and judgment of the reader. 

Every sentence should be eommcnced and conulnded on the 
natural tone of voice, strengthened to any audibility that cir- 
oumstauces may require. A poison can never s])eak naturally 
on an unnatural kt'y or jiiteh. In reading, thciufore, even in 
tlic largest edifice, he should never depart from that tone of 
voiec which is U'-ual to liini, but simply add to it any ncocssary 
dcgiee offeree to make it audible. 

EXERCISES ON EORCE. 

SUBDUED FORCE. 

At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Orcecc, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should Jrenililo at Ills power. 

Tp dreams, through camp and court he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; ^ 

In dreams, his songs of triumph heard; 

Then wore his monareh’s signet-ring; 

Then prc.ssed that monarch’s throne, a king; — 


V Tlie coTTipni'r vrnnia repT to Wiirccat»n’’n DirtTonarica as tho fullest and most accurnta 
prnnouiiciiiK itirtionaries extant. Ta all wards of disputed autliority In pronjftlciatiou. 
Dr. WorccHtcT not only indicutes hla own prcrcrence, but pvosenls ui one view the author¬ 
ities of the most ciuhieut orthoepiBli that have preceded him. 
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Ab wild his thovght% and ga; his wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. 

BuonoNAii maOB. 

An hour pas'Vid on —The Turk awoko — 

That bright dream was his last; 

He woke to hear his sentries shriek, 

*' To arms ! they come! the Greek! the Greek! ” 

He Woke to die ’mid flame and smoke, 

And shout, and groan, and sabre-stroke. 

And death-shots falling thick and fast 
As lightnings from the mountain cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 

JBozzaris cheer jiis band ; 

“ Strike, till the last armed foe expires; 

Strike, for your altars and your flies; 

Strike, for the green graves of your sires, — 

God, uud your native land! ” 

Tlie combat deepens ! — on, ye brave. 

Who rush to glory or the grave ! 

Wave, Illuuich, all thy biiimers wave, 

And charge with all thy chivalry. 

Now for the fight! now for the cannon peal! 

Forward! through blood, and toil, and cloud, and firk 
Glorious the sliout, the shock, the crash of steel, 

The volley’s roll, the rocket’s blasting spire! 

’I’lioy shake, like brokcu waves llicir squares retire. 

On them, hussars! now give them rein and heel! 

Think of the orjihaucd child, thcummlcrcd sire ! 

Earth cries for blood — in thunder on thorn .wheel! 

’I'liis honr(.to Europe’s fate shall set the triumph-seal ! 

I’l .M K. 

Time treats of sounds with respoet to their varied degrees of 
rapidity or slowiross. Solemn discourse rerjuives a vei-y slow 
movegient. Siutple narrative should be nroderatcly expressed ; 
and animated description, as well as all language expressive 
of sudden passion, should have a rapid rate of utterance, vary¬ 
ing with the intensity of the emotion. 
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EXBttCIfiBS 0«r XZ«£. 

OEiOW. 

Not a drum was heard,' nor a fhaeral note, 

Ab hib ooxsc to the rampuit we huiricJ ; 

Not a soldier dieoharged his £irewell shot 
O’er tTic grave where our hero we buried. 

AVc buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The Bod with our bayonets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light. 

And the lanteru dimly burning 

MODI IUTT 

As I was on(>e sailing, in a fine, stout ship, across the banks 
of Newfoundland, one of those heavy fogs that prevail -in those 
parts. Tendered it impossible for us to see far ahead, even in the 
daytime; but at night the-weather was so thick that we could 
not distinguish any olijcct at twice the length of the ship. 
1 kept lights at the mast-head, and ii constant watch forward to 
look out for fishing-smacks, which arc accustomed to lie at 
anelior on the lainks. The wind was blowing a smacking breeze, 
and we were going at a great rate through the water. Suddenly 
the watch gave the alarm of “ A sail ahead ! ” It was scarcely 
littered before we wore upon her. She was a small schooner, at 
anchor, with a broadside towards us. The crew were all asleep, 
and had neglected to hoist a light. We struck her just amid¬ 
ships. The force, the size and weight of our vessel, bore her 
down below the waves; we passed over her, and were hurried 
on our course. 

As the crasliing ■w'Fcck wuis sinking beneath us, I had a 
glimpse of two or throe hall’-uakcd wretches, rushing from her 
cabin ; they had just started from their lieds t5 be sw'allowed 
shrieking by the waics. 1 lieard tlieir drow'iiing cry mingling 
with the wind. The blast that bore it to our ears swept us out 
of all further hearing. 1 shall never forget that cry ! It was 
sonic time belbre we could put the Ship about, — she was i^^dcr 
such headway. Wc returned, as nearly as wc could guess, to/ 
the place where the smack had anchored. AVe cruised about for 
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»T«al hoars in the dense fbg, We fired signal guns, and lis- 
tenednf we might hear the halloo of any survivors; but all was 
idltat. We nerer saw or heard anything of ilium more. 

lUHD. * 

A breath of submuision we breathe not, 

The sword that wc’ve drawn we will sheathe not; 

Its scabbard is left where our martyrs are laid, 

And the vengeance of ages has whetted its blade, 

Harth may hide, waves iugulph, fire oonsumc us, 

But they shall not to slavery doom us; 

If they rule, it shall be o’er our ashes and graves : — 

But we’ve smote them already witli fire on the waves, 

And new triumphs «n land are before us. 

To the charge ! Ilettven’s haniier is o’er us. 


iniETORlOAI, I'AUSES. 

Punctuation is the art of dividing .a written composition into 
sentences, or parts of acntencos, by points or stops, for tiie pur¬ 
pose of niarkiiig to the, eye the jiauses which scime and gram¬ 
matical coiistructinn re{(uiro; but tlieso jiauscs alone are not 
sufficient to secure mi iulelligllile and inqiressivo delivery. Pauses 
must frerpieiitly be made in reading whore, no grammatical points 
arc used. These are called rhetorical pauses. 

Tho duration of pauses cannot be fixed by any rule, but mu.st 
depend upon tbe taste and judgment of the reader. 


KULES Fon R1IETOK.ICAL FAL'SES. 

1. Pause after the noininative to a verb when it consists of 
more words than one, or oven after a iltiiiiinativc eonsLsting of a 
single w'ord, when it is iinportnut or eniplrutic; as, “Tho 
fa.shion of thii world| passoth away.” “ And Nathan said unto 
David, ‘ Thouj art tho inaii.’ ” 

2. Before and after all ititorinediate, oxjilanatory or paren- 

thctieal clauses; as, “ frialsl in this state of beiiigl are the lot’ 
of man.” • 

8 . Before a relative prtyioun ; as, “ 'Ilie maii| who feels him- 
ignoraiit should at least be iiioJost,” “ llypoerisy is tho 
’ tributej whieh vice to vii'tuc.” “Tt 'is the niiadj that 

makes the body rich." ’ 
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4. Before iltat, when it ki viied a« a conjunction; as, “ It is in 
socictj on1>| that we can rclisli those pure, doUdous jojs whu^ 
emhulllBh and gliuUuii the life of man.” * 

<6. After wonlb in apposition 5 as, “ Hopc| tUe balm of lifb 
soothes ns uiidHr every miBfbrtuuo,” If tho two words are 
single, no pause should bc'made; as, “Paul tho apostle.” 

1 ). After words in opposition, or contrasted; as, “ Prosperity! 
gains friends, udversityj tries them.” “ Somej plaoe tiieir bliss 
in action, soniej in case.” 

7. AV'^honever an dlipsis takes place; ns, “ Life is preoarions,, 
and dea'th| certain.” 

s. between all iidjoctivcs, cteept the last, applied to one 
Mibbtanti\e ; and all adverbs, except the last, which qualify ono 
verb; as, “ Let but one bruvej greatj active] disinterested man 
iiiise, and he will be received, followed and venerated.” 
“AViselyj rationally] and prudently to love, is, in the opinion 
of lovers, not to love at all.” * 

9. lietwceii all the nouns and pronouns which constitute tho 
iKiminative to u veil); as, “Jllches] pleasure] and health] become 
<'\ iis to those who do not know how to use them.” “Hej and 
th(\\ I were ])rehcnt.” 

It). After, and generally before, emphatic words or phrases. 


IN OE THE VOICE. 

The pauses which occur in reading are accompanied by certain 
inflect io/is ur slides of the voice, which arc as necessary to tho 
sense of the sentence as the pauses themselves. 

The inilectiou.s of the voice consist in tho which it takes 
in ])ronouneing a. letter, a .syllable, or a word. 

There are two simple inflections — the ujjward, or risirip, and 
the downward, or falling. The rising intlection is usually 
marked by the acute uceeut ('); the falling by the grave ac¬ 
cent ('). 

AVhen l)uth*the rising and falling inflections of the voice occur 
in ])ronouiieing a syllable, they are called a cirmtmjiex or wave. 
'J'he rising circumflex, commencing with the falling inflection, 
and ending with the rising, is marked thus (V); tho falling eir- 
^■unillex, eonnneneing with the rising ami endiugwith the falling, 
is marked thus (f). 

Wiien no inlleetion is used, a Tnctvolme, or perfect level of the 
voice, is produced. It is marked thus (—). 
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B0LB5 liri'LBCIIO>S. 

1. bftll oa^es wbdro tiiesensoia incomplete or flii<ipendad, 
tiw fidng inflection should be Used; as, “ 1 om enemies mtijr be 
ibrmidable by their numbers and by then povtct, bat he who is 
With you lb mightier than they.” 

2. In simple afiirmative bcntences, oi incmbci s of sentences 
where the seubc is complete or independent, the falling inflect lun 
should be ubod, as, “ It is of the liu>t inipuitmoe to boason the 
passions of a child with dov6tion,‘ which seldom dies in a mind 
that has received an- early tincture of it ” 

S Jfcgative sentences and memberb of sentences adopt the 
rising inflection,'' as, ‘‘The region beyond tbe gidvc is not a 
sdhtdiy land ” 

4. Interrogative sentences, and clauses commencing with 
veibs, require the rising inflection, ’ as, “ Aie you coming t Is 
the wind blowing? Ib the ram falling ^ Have you iciovcicd 
youi health*?” • 

o. Intciiogitive sentences, and clauses comiucuung with pio- 
iiouns 01 Ills mbs, rciJliiiB tlio falling inflection,* as, ‘‘Why 
si in 1 yc hoic illc*? What is it that gent emen wibli 1 Wh it 
would they ha\i ? ’ 

1 ) \Vhtii a question coiisistb of two contiistcd puts, eon- 
iieelcd by the coujuiictinn or, used in a disjunolivo sense, the first 
has the rising, and tbe second the falling inflection; as, “ Will 
you go nr stay ? The baptism of John, was it from heaven, or 
of mi'll ? ” 

7. Whenever a sentenoe, requires the tones of mockery, sar¬ 
casm, or irony, the circumflex should be used ; us, “ So, then, 

^ here the failin'; inflection is used at the end of a clause of a sentence which innUo* 
perfe ct sw'tise in il'^df, tin* voice should not fall so Iu\r as at the end of ii sentence. It should 
he iUHtJuneil a little above the ordinary pitch, to intimate sontethint; more is ctaoiiig ; but 
at the end of u sentence Uui voice should htll to its ordinary jatch, to denote that tbe sciise 
is fully Completed 

‘ When a ne-rjalve Hentetfce assumes ii positive form it should cud with the fulling; in- 
fkellmi 5 ji'i, “'i'liou shall not st^ul.” * 

« All tiuesti-iiis wh^.h may be answered liy pcs or na come under this nth?. In all such 
ca'ifs an answer is tU-mamlcil or expected, and the sense is Consequently, for the time, 
iol'-rrujited or su-'peiuh'd } and where the sense is Incomplete or suspended, the risiji}; ia- 
lieeli.in should )«■ usfd, 

* tiiu'stiuns whii’li i.aniiot be anawered by yes or no come under this rule. In si^li 
cases, the pronoun or tdverb is tlie unphutic word, which accounts for the change of the 
iulloction. ^ 

When questions are followed by unswor.s, the question should be •uttered in a high 
tone of \uice, and, after a suitable pause, the answer should be read in a low and iiriq 

lone. 
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j6a ai« file Btithor of this conspiracy ^gkinst me? It is to yda 
that I am indSbtod for all the mischief that has befallen me.” 

8. In Solemn ami sublime passages thb monotone should be 
used to give ioroe nud dignity to the expressiou; us, 

“ High on'a tlirilne of royal state, which fur 
Outshone tlie weulth of OrmuS or of Ind, 

Oi wiien tlie gorgeous East, with richest hand 
bho'wi'rs oil lier kings barbaric poail and gold, 

Satan e\altt.d sat ” 

9. A parenthesis’ must always be pronounced differently 
fiom its relative sentence, and geuerally in a quicker and lower 
tone. It gcneially ends with the same inflection as that which 
next proiedes it; as, “If envious people were to ask themselves 
whetlior they would cxchnngo their situation with the persons 
en\icl (I mean their minds, pissions, notions, as well aa th^r 
poisons, foitunes and dignities), T> believe the self-love to 
human nature would generally make them prefer their own con¬ 
dition.” “ 


ACCENT AND EMPHASIS. 

As a knowledge of accent and empiiasis is essential to coon 
iiEAiitNU, tho pupil should bo made acquainted with the nature 
of each, and the distinction between them; for they arc Ire- 
quontly confounded. Accent refers to syllables, and means that 
pci'iiliar stre.ss of ibree which, in pronouncing a word of two or 
more syllables, wc lay upon one or more of them to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the rest. Emphasis refers to words, and 
means that peculiar stress or force which, in uttering a sen¬ 
tence, we lay upon one or more of the words to distinguish 
them from the others. Every word of two or more syllahlos 
has, in prnnuneiation, an accent upon one of the syllables; and 
some of the longer or more difficult words have, in addition to 
the principal accent, a snfONDAKV', or weaker one. And in every 
sentence, ami eh-fuse of a sentence, there arc one or iiioro words 
which reipiire to be pronounced with a greater (’egreo of force 
than the other words. Without knowing the accented syllables 
in words, we eannut give them their proper proimneiation ; nor 
can we bring nut tho full meaning of a sentouee, unless wo know 
ill? emphatic wordtf. The aceentod syllables of words wo learn 
by imitating the prouunciatiun of coitrect speakers; and by re- 


1 A parenthesis is a clause or sentence introduced into another sentence, by way of 
illustration or moditlcatloQ, and is consequently of secondary or subordinate importance. 
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ferring, in cases of tloub^ to a dictionary in they are 

given. The emphatic words in a senleuo^ we can Only loarp by 
knowing their relative iioportancc in it, and the precise meaning 
which the writer of it intended each of them to convey. In 
fact, if we know the meaning and drift of a sentepoe, we ^11 
have no difficulty in discovering the emphatic words. I* all 
such ca.ses they are naturally and spontaneously suggested to 
us, just as they are to persons uUeiing or speaking their own 
sentiments. 

The simple question, for example, i Do you ride to town to¬ 
day?’’may, by ^varying the position, m the emphasis, be made 
to suggest as many diferent meanings as it oontaitts words. If 
we lay the emphasis on “j/on,” wc wish to ascertain from the 
person addressed whether it is ho or some other person that is to 
ride to town to-day; if on “ ride,” wo mean to ask him whether 
he purposes to ride or walk; if on ‘‘ fawn,” oar purpose is to 
inquire whether it is.to the town or to the country he uieans to 
ride; and, finally, if wo make '' to-day" the cmphdtig word, we 
wish him to say whether it is to-day or to-morrow he intends to 
ride to town. ISrcn the preposition “ to” if made emphatic, 
would imply, though obscurely, that we wished the person ad¬ 
dressed to say whether he intended to ride quite as far as the 
town, or ouly part of the way. 


TONES AND MODULATION OF THE VOICE. 

It remains to say something of those tones which murk 
the passions and emotions of the speaker. Those are entirely 
independent of the modulation of thc*voiee, though often con¬ 
founded with it; for modulation relates only to speaking loudly 
or softly, in a high or .a low key; while the tones of cither the 
passions or emotions mean only that quality of sound that in¬ 
dicates the feelings of the speaker, without any rcrcretiec to 
the pitch or loudness of his voice ; iind it is in being easily sus- 
cc]itible of every passiorj and emotion that presents itself, and 
beingiiblo to cx])ress them with that peculiar quality of sound 
which belongs to them, that the great art of reading and speak¬ 
ing consists. 

Tones cxprc,s.sivo of sorrow, lamentation, mirth, joy, hatred/ 
anger, love, pity, .to,, arc the same in all nations.’ 'l’lu!y,'ire 
the laiigiiage’of Nature, the expression of the feelimjs of the 
heart, and whether accompanied by word.s, or uttered by iuartie- 


i Sheridau'i Lectures on Tones. 
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ulato Boundi, by Bigti? and murmuring, in love; sobs, groans 
and orifS, in grief; or shrieks, in terror,—they are always 
nicely proportibned to the dogices of the inward emotions of the 
individual, and are universally understood. If, therefore, wo 
would use the propei temes in reeding, we most vsDjsKSx.iND 
WUAT WB BEAU, ARD teJO, WHAT WB BZPBESS. 


EXBBCISBS ILL0BTKATIVB OB EMOTIONAL EXBBB38ION. 

Tie marginal dtrfctions are inserted to suggest the proper spirit 
vjilh tohich the uarious passagts should be read. The tnoile of pi tilling 
these poetical exiracis unit be found useful m tending to destroy that 
measured monotony and unmeaning chant vnth whsch the unskiUul 
reader associates the delivery of verse. 

I. — A FUU BOB MBBCT. 

The quality of mercy is not strained; it droppeth iixhortauon. 
as the gentle rain Arum heaven upon the place be¬ 
neath. It is twice blessed; it bicssuth him thutPiauun. 
gives, and him that takes; ’tis mightiest in the 
mightiest; it becomes the.throned monarch better 
than his crown; his sceptre shows the force of tem¬ 
poral power, the attribute to awe and majesty, 
wherein doth sit the dread and fear of kings. Hut 
merey is above this scept^d sway ; it is enthroned 
in the hearts of kings, it is an attribute to God him-Reverence, 
self; and earthly power doth then sliow likest God’s, 
when mercy seasons justicc. Therefore, Man, tttough Earnest advice, 
justice be thy plea, consider this, that, in the'course 
of justice, none of us should see salvation. Wo do 

• Solemn refleo 

pray for mercy; and that same prayer doth teach us 
all to render the deeds of mercy. 

II. - THE LAST M1NSJTIHL.-i-ATUlOTISn. 

The way was long, the wind was gold, the Jlin-s..nwfiii nar- 
strcl was infirm and old; his'.withered cheek, and 
tresses gray, seemed to have known a better day: the 
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Borrow. 
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Pity. 

Joy. 
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Anxiety. 
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Sorrow, 
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Pxultation 


Conddcnt 
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harp, his 8ole>remaining joy, was carried by an 
orphan boy ; the last of all tho bards was ho, who 
sung of Border chivalry. For, well-a-day! their 
date was fled, his tuneful brethren all were dead; 
ahd he, neglected and oppressed, wished to be with 
them, and at rest. No more, on proncang palfrey 
borne, he carolled, light as lurk at morn; no longer 
courted aud oaresscd, high-placed iu hall, a wcloomo 
guest, he poured, to lord and lady gay, the uiipra. 
meditated lay. Old times were changed,—old meu^ 
ners gone,— a stranger filled the Stuart’s throne. 
The bigots of the iron time had called his harmless 
art a crime ,* a wandering harper, scorned and poor, 
he bogged hist bread from door to door; and tuned, 
to please a peasant's oar, tho harp a king had'loved 
to hear. 

lie passed, where Newark’s stately tower looks 
out from Yarrow’s birehon bower: tho Minstrel 
gazed with wishful eye, — no humbler resting-place 
was nigh. With hesitating step, at last, the em¬ 
battled portal-arch he passed; whose ponderous grate 
and massy bar had oft rolled back the tide of war, 
but never closed the iron door against the desolate 
and poor. Tho duchcs,s marked his weary pace, his 
timid mien, and reverend race; and bade her page 
the menials tell, that they should tend tho old man 
well; for slie had known adversity, though born 
ill such a high degree; in pride of power, in 
beauty’s bloom, had wept'‘o’er Monmouth’s bloody 
tomb. 

t When kindness had his wants supplied, and tho 
old man was gi^lfied, began to rise his minstrel 
jiriiU'; and he began to talk, anon, of good Karl 
KiMiui'., dead and gone; .and of Rirl Walter, — rest 
him (iod ! — Urbraicr ne’er to battle rude; and how 
lull many a talc he knew of the old warriors of 
Bucelcugh ; and, would tho noble duchess deign to 
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listen to an old man’s strain, though s^ff his hand, 
his Toice though treak, ho thought, even yet, — the 
sooth to speak, — tha^ if she loved the harp to hear, 
he could make music to her ear. 

The humble boon was soon obtained; the aged Kiaunee*. 
Minstrel audience gained; but when he reached the Perviezuy. 
room of state, where she with all her ladies sate, per¬ 
chance ho wished his boon denied; fbr, when to tune 
his harp he tided, his trembling hand had lost he Pitr- 
ease which murks security to please; and scenes 
long past, of joy and pain, came wildering o’er hisVae»n<T. 
aged brain; —ho tried to tune his harp, in vain. niy. 

Amid the strings his fingers strayed, and an un- limitation, 
certain warbling mado; and oft he shdbk his hoary 
head. But when ho cauglit the measure wild, the Jor, 
old man raised his face, and smiled ; and lighted up 
his faded eye with all a poet’s ecsta'.y! In vary- inoroaiin* 
ing cadence, soft or strong, he swept the sounding 
chords along; the present scone, the future lot, his 
toils, his wants, were all forgot; cold diffidence, and 
age's frost, iu the full tide of soul were lost; each 
blank in faithless memory’s void, the poet’s glowing Bapton. 
thought supplied; and, while his harp responsive 
rung, ’t was thus the lates^ Minstrel sung: — 

Breathes there the man, with soul so dead, who indignation, 
never to himself hath said, This is my own, my 
native land!—whose heart hath ne’er within him Rapture, 
burned, as homo his footsteps ho hath turned from 
wandering ou a foreign * strand ? If such there Contempt, 
breathe, go—raafk him well; —for him, no minstrel- 
raptures swell; high though his titles, proud hJfe 
name, houndlcss his wealth, as wish can claim ; de¬ 
spite those titles, power and pelf, the wretch cou- 
confred all in self, living, shall forfeit fair renown, 
and, doubly dying, shall go down to» the vile dust 
from whence he sprung, unwept, unhonored and un¬ 
sung! 


5 
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III.*—A CnUBCH-TABB 8CBN1L 

jjoMnB Bim- See yonder bellowed fane! the pious work of 
Dames onoe famed; now, dul!Rous or forgot, and 
buried ’mid the wreck of things that were. The wind 
is up ; hark! how it howls. Methinks till now I 
never heard a sound so dreary. Bojrs creak, and 
ioenHiiic windows olap, and night’s foul bird, rooked in the 
spire, screams loud; the gloomy aisles black plas< 
I, tered, and hung round with shreds of scutcheons and 
tattered coats of arms, send back the souud laden 
with heavier airs, from the low vaults —>■ the luan- 
»•« sions of the dead. Roused from their slumbers, in 
grim array tha grisly spectres rise, grin horrible aud 

__ obstinately sullen, pass and repass, hualjed as the 

foot of night. Again the screech-owl shrieks: un- 
Twror gracious sound! I ’ll hear no more; it makes one’s 
blood run chill. 


IV.-MIDNIQHT. 

Boiana aana- As yet 'tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
slow meeting, mingle into solemn gloom. Now, 
while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep, Jot me 
associate with the serious Night, and Contcmphilion, 
lanjaor. her sedate compeer; lot mo shako off the intrusive 
eares of day, aud Jay the meddling senses all aside. 
Where now, ye lying vanities of life, ye ever-tcmjit- 
iug, over-cheating train! uherc arc yc now ? and 
what is your animnit ? Vexation, disappuintnicnt 
Keitret. and remorse. Sad, sickening thouglft ! And yet, do- 
lutod nnn, —a seeno of eriidc' disjointed visions jiasl, 
and broken slumber.^, — rises still resolved, with now- 
Kameit prayer, finsboil hojiCS, to nin tlie giddy round. Father of ■ 
light aud life! tlion (li'od supreme! 0 tcaeb iiio 
what is good latem li me — Tliysolf; .save me from 
folly, vanity and xieo; from every low pursuit; and 
feed my soul with knowledge, conscious peace, and 
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virtue pace^ <— aaond, Bubstftutia], aever>fiidio{ 
bUati! 

T. — OUBBIl or KBBAUi. 

I charm thy life iirom the weapons of strife, ftom Miy u 
stone and from wood, from fire and from iood, from 
liic aerpont’e tooth, and the beasts of blood; from 
BicknesB I ohanu thee, and time shall not harm thee, 
but earth, which is mine, its fruits shall deny thee; 
and water shall hear me, and know thee and fly 
thee; and the winds shall not touch thee when they Hat* 
pass by thee; and the dews shall not wet thee when 
they fall nigh thee; and thou shalt seek death to 
release thee in vain; thou slialt life in thy pain, Btrengtiai jor. 
while Kahama shall reign, with a flic in thy heart, rxuiuuoa. 
and a fire in thy brain; and sleep shall obey me, rnpenu 
and visit thee — never ’ and the curse shall bo on 
thee for over and cser' 

VI.-ON PBOCBtSlINmON. 

Bo wise to-day; ’t is madness to defer; next day Bamoaittiaat. 
the fatal precedent will plead; thus on, till Wisdom 
is pushed out of life. I’lociastination is the thief 
of tunc. Year after year it steals, till all arc fled; 
and, to the merucs of a moment, lea\cs the Aast 
cow eras of an ctcin.il scene Awe 

Of mail’s miiaculous mistakes, this bcais the 
palm: That all men aie about to li\e ; inrever on 
the blink of being boiti. All pay thenisehes the 
coiuphmcnt to1.hink they one d.iy shall not dm el; 
and then piido on this icveision takes up icSdy lUnshanMi. 
piaise, at least their own their fuluie sches .ap¬ 
plaud, how excellent that life — they ne’er will Ic id ! 
l^mc lodged in thin own hands is Bully’s lails, 
that lodged in Fate’s, to Wisdom thvy consign , the 
thing they can’t but puipose, they postpone. ’T is ri«pi*a8ur«. 
not ill Folly^not to scoin a fool, and scaice in Sneering win 
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tnuaaa Wisdoigi to do nare. All promise is—pow 
dilatory man, and that through every stage. When 
young, indeed, in full content wc sometimes nobly 
rest, nnanxiouB for ourselves j and only wish, as 
duteous sons, our fathers vrere more wise. At 
thirty, man suspects hims^f a foolj knows it at 
forty, and reforms his plan; at fifty, chides his iu> 
famous delay; pushes his prudent purpose to re> 
solve; in all the magnanimity of thought, resolves, 
and re-rosolves, thou — 'dies the same. 

And why? Because ho thinks himself immortal. 
All men think all men mortal, but themselves; 
themselves, when some alarming shock of fate strikes 
iliioijgh their*'wounded hearts the sudden dread; 
but their hearts wounded,—like the wounded air, 
— soon close; where passed the shaft no trace is 
found. As frolPthe wing no scar the sky retains, 
the parted wave no furrow from the keel; so dies 
. in human hearts the thought of death. Even with 
the tender tear, which Nature sheds o’er those we 
love, we drop it —in their grave! 

TII.—ADDRESS TO INDEPENDENCE. 

Thy spirit, Independence, lot me share. Lor^ of 
the lion heart and eagle eye! thy steps I follow 
with my bosom bare, nor heed the storm that howls 
along the sky. Thou, guardian genius, thou didst 
teach my youth pomp and her tinsel livery to de¬ 
spise; iny lips, by thee chaAised to early truth, ne’er 
paid that homage 'which the heart denies. 

Those sculptured halls my feet shall never tread, 
where varnished Vice and Vanitj', combined to 
daznic and seduce, their banners spread, and Horpi 
vit-j shackles for the frcc-boni mind; where Inso¬ 
lence his wrinkled front uproars, and all the flowers 
of spurious fancy blow; and Title his ill-woven 
chaplet wears — full often wreathed around the 
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miscreant’s brow; wh^re ercr'^impling Faiscboocl, 
pert and rain, presents her sup of st&le professiou’s nugot 
froth; end pale Discuso, with all his bloated tiain, 
torments the sons of gluttonj and sloth. In for-caniens*. 
tune’s oar behold the minion ride, with either India’s 
glitterihg spoils oppress^; so moTcs the sumpter- 
mule, in harnessed pride, that bears the treasure 
wbich he cannot taste. For him let renal bards die- iDdigncUoD. 
giacc the bay, and hireling minstrels wake the 
imkling string; her scnsnal snares let faithless 
Pleasute lay, and all her jingling bells fantastic 
Folly ring; —disquiet, doubt and dread, shall inter- warnisg. 
vone; and Nature, still to all her fcolings just, in 
vongcinoe hang a damp on every scene, shook fiom 
the baneful pinions of Disgust 

Natuie*l’ll couit in her sequestered haunts, by Adminaion. 
mountain, meadow, stieamlet, gi||||kor cell, wheie 
the poised lark his evening ditty raRnts, and health, 
and peace, and oontemplation dwell. There Study ndight. 
shall with Solitude roeline, and Friendship pledge 
me to his fellow-swains; and Toil and Temperance 
sedately twine th^Meiidcr cord that fluttering life 
sustains; and fearless Poverty shall guard the door; 
and Taste unspoiled the frugal table spread; and 
Industry supply the humble store; and Sleep, un¬ 
bribed, his dews refreshing shed ; white-mantled In¬ 
nocence, ethereal sprite, shall chase far off the gob¬ 
lins of the night; and Independence o’er the day DeCauce. 
preside;—propitious power! my patron and my joy. 
pride i 


vni. — i>i,F.ASuiiK8 or siEJiony. 

Sweet Memory! wafted by thy gentle gale, oftncUght. 
ujj the stream ol‘ time I turn my sail to view the 
fairy haunts of long-lost hours, ble,ssed with faniegreL 
greener shades, far fresher bowers. 

When joy’.s bright sun has shed his evening ray. Sorrow. 
5 * 
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and hope’s delusive meteors cease to play, when 
deads on clAuds the smiling prospect close, still 
through the gloom thy star serenely glows; like 
yon fair orb she gilds the brow of night with the 
mild magic of reflected light. 

And who can tell the triumphs of the mind by 
truth illumined and by taste refined ? When age 
has quenched the eye and closed the ear, still nerved 
for action in her native sphere, oft will she rise; 
with searching glance pursue some long-loved image 
vanished from her view; dart througfi the deep 
recesses of the past, o'er dusky forms in chains of 
slumber cast; with giant grasp fling back the folds 
of night, and snatch the faithless fugitive to light. 

Hail, Memory, hail! in thy exhauatlcss mine, 
from age to age unnumbered glories shind. Thought 
and her bhad(a|||||)rood thy cull obey, and place and 
time arc subje^ffo thy sway. Thy ])Ioasuros most 
wo foci when most alone; the only pleasures wo oan 
cull our own. Iiightor than air, hope’s bummer 
visions fly, if but u fleeting cloud obscure the sky; 
il' but a bcuin of sohi. r rcubon plfty, lo ! fancy’s fiiiry 
fiost-work melts away; but can the wiles of art, the 
gi.i'-p of power, snatch (ho rich relies of a well- 
spent hour? These, when the trembling spirit 
wings her flight, pour round her path a stream of 
living light; and gild those pure and perfect realms 
of rest, whore Virtue triumphs and her sons arc 
blcbt. 
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PART 11. 

. EXERCISES IN READING. 


I, — beusOT PJUIAOBAFHS. 

Ths first ingr6<2ient' in oonvorsation is truth, the i at* good 
senso, the third good humor, and the fourth wit. 

lie who sedulously® attends, pointedly asAs, calmly speaks, 
coolly answers, and ceases when he has no more to say, is in pos« 
session of some of the best reciuisitcs’ of man. 

Trust him little who praises all, him less who censures all, and 
him least who is indifferent about all. 

lie that does not know those things which are of use and 
necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, whatever he 
may know besides. 

A man has no more right to say an unciv/^ thing, than to act 
one; no more right to say a r«de thing to another, than to knock 
/(im down. 

Books, like friends, should be few and wolf chosen. Lika 


1 In-crs'di-bst, part of a mixture) part 
o%what is made up of differeut matenalii, 
ti The attention of the learner bhuuld be 
particularly directed to the sounds of the 
letters printed in italics. Never let a word 
b* lodistinctly uttered in the Khool-room, 


and a good aiticulation will Kxm beooait 
huliitual, 

3 Biit)'t;-L0i:8*LT, with diligent, peneveN 
iug (Are. 

* BcQ'ti-srris (rik'wf'Zitz), things neaa*. 
•aiy 
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firflsiafe,'too, we should return to them ogain and again—for, 
like true friends, Uiej wilh never fail ua, never cease to instruct, 
never eloy.^ 

The aim of od^(oation should be to teach us rather how to think, 
than what to think; rather to improve our minds, so as to enable 
ns to think for ourselves, than to load the memory with the 
thoughts of other men. 

Beadinp maketh a 6tli man; conversation a ready rntm,'- and 
writing an exact man; and, therefore, if a man write little, he 
had need have a great mcmoiy ; if he converse little, he had need 
have a present wit; and if ho read little, ho had need have much 
onnninp', and seem to know that ho doth not. 

There appears to exist o greater desire to live long than to 
live well: measuro by man’s desires, he cannot live long enough; 
measure by his good deeds, and he has not lived long enough; 
measure by his evil deeds, and he has lived too long. * 

Wo all of us complain of ^tho shortness of time, and yet have 
much more than we know what to do wil/t. Our lives are spout 
eithor in doiny uothiny at all, or in doing nothing to the purpose, 
or in doing nothing that wo ought to do; we are always com- 
plaining tli.it oiir days are few, and acting a*' though there would 
be no end of them. , 

To know by ruto, is no knowledge, and signifies no more than 
to retain what one has intrusted to his memory. That which a 
man rightly knows and understands, he is the free disposer of at 
his own full Ziborty, without any regard to the author from 
whence he had it, or fumbliny® over the loaves of Ais book. Mere 
booki.sh learning is both troublesome and ungrateful. 

The world produces for every gallon of honey, a pint of gall; 
for every pound of pleasure, a dram’’ of pain; lor every inch of 
moan, an ell of niii tli; hut as the ivy twines around the oak, so 
do misery nmt ini.'-Ibrtune encircle the happin&ss of man. Fe¬ 
licity, pure and nnalZoyod* felicity, is not a plant of earthly 
growth; her gardens are the skies. 

1 Cloy, tu luathing, jt^ll upou Uie a])- or the Kixteonth part of ao ounce aYoIrdu* 

petite. puia. 

2 Fum'bli.so, turning over confuaedly. 4 Uk-al-loted', pure, without inferior 

^ Deax, the eighth part of an ounce troy, mixture; without alloy of baeer metal. 
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Those things that are not praotsoable, are not dorirahle. There 
is nothing in the \rorId really beneficial that docs not.lie within 
the reach of an informed nnderstanding and a well-directed pnr- 
snit. There is nothing that God ^s judged ^ood for iis, that ha 
has not given us the means to accomplish, both in the natural 
and moral world. If we cry, like children, for the moon, like 
children we musT cry on. 

Admonish'thy friend; it may be that ha Aath not done it; 
and if Ac Aavc, that ho do it no more. Admonish thy friend; it 
may be he hath not said itj or if he have, that he speak it not 
again. Admonish thy friend, for many times it is a slander; 
and believe not every tale. There is one that slippeth in his 
speech, but not from Ais Aeart; and who is he that ofiendeth not 
with Ais tongue? 

IIow Aap7>y are those who have obtained the victory of con¬ 
quering their passions, after which man is no longer the slave of 
fear, nor the fool of Aope; is no more emaciated® by envy, in¬ 
flamed by anger, unnerved iy tondomoss, or depressed' by grief; 
but walks on calmly through thc^tumults or the privacies of life 
as the .sun pursues alike his course through tlic calm or the stormy 
sky. , 

A cheerful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, anfZ wit good-natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty, and affliction; convert ignorance into 
arr amiable simplicity, and render deformity itself agreeable. 

I have neither the seholar’s njelam.'lioly, which is emuliition ; 
nor the musician’s, which is fantastical ; nor the coui rier’iS, whieli 
is j)roud ; nor the soldier’s, which is ambitious ; nor the lawyer’s, 
which is politic; nor thw lady’s, whieh is niee; nor the lover’s, 
which is all theft'. 

Wc only toil ami labor to stuff the memory, .and, iu the mean 
lime, leave the eoiiseieiiec and the under,standing unfurnished and 
void.* And us old birds, whieh fly abroad to forage for grain, 
brtiig it home in their beak, without tastiny it themselves, to feed 

1 Ad-mon'isii, to n'prnve and warn. | 3 DK-FKKSSRn% dejected, low^apiriUHl. 

^ £-&ia^ci-at-I£D, make very leun. i 4 Void, empty. 
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their young; so our pedants^ go picking knowledge here and 
th^re out of seTml au^ors, and' hold it at their tongues’ end, 
only to distribtete it ampng their pupils. 

Oontentment produces, ih some measure, all those efiFects whidi 
the alchemist^ usually ascribes to what he calls the philosopher’s 
stone; and if it does not bring riches, it'docs the same thing by 
banishiny the desire of them. If it cannot remove the disquie¬ 
tudes arising from a man’s mind, body, or fortune, it makes him 
easy under them. 


II. — SXLECI BEimiNOES AND PAUQUAPHS. 

It is the duty of young people to remember their Greater in 
the days of their youth. » 

While the heart is more easily impressed by piety and grati¬ 
tude, youth should reverence and fear, worship and praise, love 
and obey, that groat and good Being who made them. 

In the season of youth, the heart should rise to the love of 
what is great, and fair, and excellent, and molt at the view of 
goodness. 

Whore can an object be found so proper to kindle the best 
affections as the Father of the Universe and the Author of all 
good? 

Our God and Father is tlyj guide of our youth, and the hope 
of our comi/jy years. 

As you ought to feel piety towards God, so ought you aho to 
honor your parents, and submit to those who arc above you in 
station .and in years. 

Submit to the guidance of those .vho are wiser than }’our- 
Bolves, and become wise by the wisdom of those who have goua 
beforo you. . 

'I'nith i.s the liasis of every virtue; falsehood sinks you into 
eoiitemjit with God and man. The path of truth is a jilain and' 
safe path. 

X Pkz>'a-vt 3, perfluns who are Tail!'jf their try In {nrmer times, with the purpose of 
learning- finding the philosopher’s stone, or someihing 

S Al'cbx^mibt, one who praeUicd chonis* which would change eveiythlog to gold. 
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Engrave on your mind that aacrod r^le “ of doing unto otben 
08 you would wish that they should do to you.” 

Go sometimes to the house of mourning ns well as to the house 
of feasting: graoe&l in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the 
heart that melts at the tale of woe. 

Think sometimes of the sorroms of human lifb, of the wretched 
poor, of the naked oottage, of the dying parent, of the weeping 
orphan. 

Industry is the law of our being; it is the demand of nature, 
of reason, and of God. 

The years that now pass over your hoad leave memorials 
behind them that will speak for or against you in that day 
when, for all your actions, you must give an account to God. 

We ought to consider time as a sacned trust given to us by 
God, and o^ which we are to render an account at the lost. 

Let not the hours of pleasure clash with those of business j 
and let not what is called necessary business clash with the hours 
which are due to devotion. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day, 
we charge the morrow with a burden which belongs not to it. 

He who is orderly in the use of time is justly said to redeem 
the time, llo lives much in a little space; more in a few years 
than others do in many. 

Ho can live to God and his own soul, and at the same time 
attend to all the lawful interests of the present world. 


III. — THE rOT.T.Y OP inLESESS. 

1. The idle miyi lives not to himself with any more use than 
he lives to the world. He first shuts the door agpinst all im¬ 
provement of every kind, whether of body, mind or fortune. 
The law of our nature is, that nothing good or great is to be 
gairyid without toil and industry. 

2 . A price i.s to he paid for everything, and the price of im¬ 
provement i.s labor. Industry, indeed* may not succeed. The 
r.acc may not always be to the swift, nor the battle to the 
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Btrong. But, at the time, It is ceTtalu, that, In the usual 
oouTse of things, without strength the battle cannot be gained, 
and without swiftness the race cannot be voa .'. 

S. If we consult either the improvimsi^t of the mind, or the 
health of the body, it is well known thf(t''^keroisc is the great 
means of promoting both. All things g6 to decline with the 
idle man. 

4. “ I went,” says Solomon, “by the field of the slothful, and 
by the vineyard of the man void of understanding; and, lo ! it 
was all grown over with thorns; nettles had covered the face 
thereof, and the stone wall was broken down. 

5. “ Then I saw and considered it well.” Are these the ad¬ 

vantages which are to bo found in the lap of ease 7 The down 
may at first appear soft, but it will soon be found to cover 
thorns. • 

6. This is, however, only a small part of the evils which per¬ 
sons of this description bring on themselves; for, while they shut 
the door against improvement, they open it wide to vice and 
folly. 

7. Tho human mind cannot long remain idle. Sloth* is like 
the slowly-flowing putrid stream, which infects the country 
round it. Sloth, having once tainted the soul, leaves no part of 
it sound. 

8. He who knows not what it is to labor, knows not what it 
is to enjoy. Let us, then, arise from the bed of sloth. In tho 
life even of busy men there are frequent intervals of leisure. 
Lot them take care that into these none of the vices ol' idleness 
creep. Let some secondary employment of a fair and laudable 
kind be always at hand, to fill up those vicant spaces of life. 

9. At the same time, let the course of ouj employment be 
ordered in sveh a manner that, in caiTying it on, we may also 
promote our eternal interests. With the business of the world 
lot us mix the exercises of devotion. 

10. By religious duties and virtuous actions, let us stud;^ to 
prepare ourselves ibr a better world, or we shall appear in the 


l Fronouaced sUtli. 
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end to have been busy to no purpose; on to a purpose worse than 
none. Then only we fulfil the character of Christians, when, 
according to the apostle, we are found not slothful in business, 
and at the same time fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. 

Bl.vtr.' 


IV.-CONTBNTMIiM. 

Bln. Wise inherited- a small estate; but he knew how to 
a<lapt his taste and desires to it; and though he had but few of 
the luxuries enjoyed by others in abundance, yet never did an 
emotion of envy rise in his bosom to disturb the evenness of his 
temper, nor his peace of mind. The only regret he felt was that 
which was occasioned by tho loss of*a dearly beloved wife, 
lie had an #nly son, named Philip, whose happiness became the 
great end of all his care and attention. 

Satisfied with his situation in life, this affeetionato father 
wished, above all other things, to instil’ iutp the mind of his boy 
those princij)Ics to which ho owed the Jklm and scrctiity of his 
own heart. 

lie well knew that if he could bring him to be contented with 
what he had, and not to afiBx too great a value upon that which 
he had not, he should therefore contribute more to his child’s 
felicity than by leaving lihn a largo estate. Unceasingly occu¬ 
pied with this design, he one day took his sou with him to see a 
very fine garden, Avhich was open to (he public. 

Philip was much impressed' Avith sontinicnts of admirat ion and 
astonishment. Thu bc.auty and fragrance of the flowers, tho pro¬ 
fusion'' of fine statues, the breadth of the gravel-walks, the multi- 
^tudo of elogaiitly-Ji’cssod men and Avninoii walking together, the 


3 Hlair, llron, a celebrated divine nnd liisfaUicr receives or inherits his father’s 
distintfuishcHl writer, wns born at Kdin- property. 

bnrKh 1^1718, and died in 1800. IHs pub- 3 In-s-hl', to infuse drop by drop, to 
lishetl sermons were extensively circulated, teach little by little. 

lumufj lM*en translated into most of Uic lau- 4 Im-prwsjbd', affected, strongly moved, 
guagfs of Kurope. stamped. - 

a iN-HKR'rr-KD, received at the death of 6 l»Bo-Fu'si 02 r, lavish abundance, 
the former oTrncr; as a son at the death of 

G 



oonfilsod moveinonts of the eager crowd, the murmur of their 
conversatten, the dashing of fountains and cascades' — all these 
things overpowered the boy’s mind, and plunged him into a deep 
revery.® 

Ills father, seeing him thus absorbed, led him to a solitary 
bower, that he might recover himself a little from his surprise 
and emotion. As soon as they Wei'S seated, Philip exclaimed, 
“ How delightful it is to be here ! 0, if we had such u beauti¬ 

ful garden at home! Hid you see the number of carriages at the 
gate, and all those people who are walking there so handsomely 
dressed’/ I should like to know why we are foroed to li\e so 
sparingly, when others have all they could wish for. Now I 
begin to feel that wc are poor. But why are other folks rich 7 
I am sure we two are as good as they are. 

Mr. Wise. You are talking very foolishly, Phiiip; I, for 
my part, am very rich. 

Philip. Whore arc your riches, father 7 

Mr. H7ic. I have a garden much larger than this, 

Philip. I am sure that I have never seen it! 

Mr, Wise. Come with me, and I will show it to you. 

Mr. Wise took his son by the hand, and led him away into the 
country. They ascended a hill, from the summit of which they 
saw an admirable landscape. On the right was a vast foiest, 
the e.xtremitlea of which were lost in the horizon. On the left 
the prospect was varied with an agreeable intermixture of beauti¬ 
ful gardens, green meadows, and fields covered with golden har¬ 
vests. At the foot of the hill was a winding valley, watered 
tlirough its whole length by a thousand rivulets. The whole 
scene was animated ; in its immense extent were to be dis¬ 
cerned fishermen casting their nets, hunters pursuing the flying 
deer, gardeners filling their baskets w4th herbs and fi-uits, shep¬ 
herds driving their flocks to the sound of their pipes, and reapers 
loading their wagons with sheaves of corn. This enchanting piC- 
ture held for a long time in miitc ecstasy’ both the father and 

U 

1 Cas-oabes', waterfallfl. i 8 Ec'aTA-sy, excessive joy, eleratios and 

S Biv'x-bt, act of musing, meditating. I absorptioa of mind. 
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tho eon. At last the latter, breaking ^ilence, said to hb father, 
“ When shall we come to our garden ? ” 

Mr. mse. We are here already, my son. 

Philip. But ^is is not a garden, it is a hill, 

Mr. Wise. Look around you as far as you can see; this is 
my garden. This forest, these fields, these meadows, all belong 
to me. 

Philip. To you, father! 0 , you are deceiving me! 

Mr. Wise. Indeed I am not deceiving you, I will soon con¬ 
vince you that I cun dispose of it as its master. 

Philip. I should bo very glad, indeed,’ if I could be sure of 
that. 

Mr. Wise. Supposing that all this land belonged to you, what 
would you do with it ? ' • 

Philip. ^Why, what all people do with their own, to be 
sui-c. 

Mr. Wise. But what would you do with it? 

Philip. I will tell you, I would have the trees in that forest 
cut down for fuel in the winter which is coining; I would hunt 
the doer; I would amuse myself with fishing; I would feed 
herds of oxen and flocks of sheep in those meadows; and I would 
reap the rich crops of corn that cover these fields. 

Mr. Wise. That is a very extensive plan of yours; and I am 
pleased to find that our ideas agree; I already do all which you 
wish to do. 

Philip. How so, father ? 

Mr. Wise. First of all, I have all the wood that I want cut in 
that ibrost. 

Philip. I have never* heard you give orders for doing any 
such thing. • 

Mr. Wise. That is because there are persons who have fore¬ 
sight enough to do it without niy orders. You know that there 
•is fire all the year round in our lytehen, and in our rooms all the 
wiVilcr; well, it i.sfrom wood that I get those fires. 

Philip. Ah! but 5 'ou must pay forjt. 

Mr. Wise. And if I were what you would call the real owner 
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of tha| forest, shoiild I i^et be, obliged to pay for it just the 
same? 

Philip. I thinic that you would not j it would be brought to 
you without your haTing anything to pay. 

Mr, Wue. I think, on the contrary, that it would come dearer 
to me; for, in that case, I should have to pay the keepers of the 
forest, and the masons to keep the walls in repair, and the wood¬ 
cutters to fell the trees? 

Philip. Well, let that be as you say, you could not go thither 
to hunt. 

Mr, JVise. And why would you wish me to go and hunt in 
that forest? 

Philip. That we may have plenty of game. 

Mr. Wise. Could we two eat up a whole deer? 

Phihp, We must have a good appetite to do that. ^ 

Mr, Wise, Not being able to go to the chase myself, I send 
hunters to do it fur me. 1 ap]>oiut them to meet mo at the 
market, whither they bring me all the game 1 want. < 

Philip, Yes, for your money. 

Mr. Wise. Agreed; but still I have the best of the bargain ; 
I have no wages to pay them; I have no need to furnish them 
with guns and powder and shot; and I do not have to ieed all 
those ferrets, terriers and hounds. 

Philip. Are those cows and sheep, feeding down there in the 
meadows, yours also ? 

Mr, Wise. Yes, they arc. Do you not eat butter and ehce.se 
every day? It Is they who provide those articles for u.s. 

Philip. But, father, if all those floeks, and all those rivulets,’ 
are yours, why have not we at our table those great dishes of 
fish, flesh, game and fowl, which rich ])Coj)le haw? 

Mr. Wise. pAiid do those rich people cousuuio all that is put 
upon their tables ? 

Philip. No; but they can make their choice of the diflerent 
dishes on the table. i 

Mr. Wise. And I makc^ my choice before they are brought to 
the table; I have everything that is really necessary; superflui- 
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ties,^ indeed, I havo not; but -what |hoa)d 1 do with them if I 
had them ? I should wimt an additional stomach. 

Philip. But do not rich people make great parties, and enjoy 
thenihclrcs more than yon Can? 

Mr. 1 do not think a man is happy because ho is rich. 

I hare what is almost always wanting in great feasts, and that is 
a good appetite. 

Philip. But the rich have money to purchase whatsoever they 
dohire, audio satisfy ull their whims. Can you do so, father? 

Mr. Wise. Yet I am better off than they, for I have no whims 
at all. 

Philip. Yet there is some pleasure certainly in gratifying 
whims. 

Mr. Wise. But there is much moro pleasure in being contented, 
and I an^eontented. 

Philip. Well, I cannot help thinking, in spite of all yowt 
reasoning, that this tine country is not yours, 

Jlfr. Ik7.vc. And what makes you think so, my son ? 

Philip. Because you cannot do with it as you please. 

Mr. 1 FiiC. Bo you know Mr. Bichards ? 

Philip. Yes, sir, I know him very well; it is he who has such 
beautiful gardens. 

Mr. Wise. And can ho enjoy them just as he pleases? 

Philip. He can do no such thing, poor man! ho does not dare 
to eat a single grape. 

Mr. Wise. Yet he has fine vines in his garden. 

Philip. Yes, truly; but that can only make his mouth water, 
and tease him. 

Mr. Wise. You see,*then, that a person may possess good 
tilings, and yet hot be able to use them just as he pleases. I can¬ 
not do just as I please with my garden here, because I cannot 
afibrd it •, and Mr. Biehards cannot make what use he pleases of 
his, because his health forbids. I am still the happier of the 
two. 

Mr. Wise, taking his son by the h{{|^d, came down the hill with 
him. They passed near a meadow, which they had taken for a 

1 Su-pER-PLL'i-TiES, things more than enough, plenty beyond use. 

t)* 
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fi^'pood, when thejr vere pn the height, bocauso U vas ottered 
with water. Mr. Wise cxolaimod, Do you see that meadow 
whidbi is now a mere marsh ? The neighhoring river must havo 
overflowed at hay-making time: all the hay-harvobt is lost for 
thU year. 

Philip. The owner of the meadow will be very sorry, I am 
sure, whJ^he sees all his hay spoiled. 

Mr. Wise. The loss of the hay is not the only calamity. The 
dikes' of the river must be repaired, and perhaps a new sluiee 
must be made. ITe will be well off, if this mischief do not cost 
him the value of the produce of his meadow for the nest ton 
years. I tliought there was u mill somewheie hereabout. 

Philip. So there is, father; do you not see it? 

Jlfr. Wise. IToa arc light; it was because I did not hoar it going 
that I. did not see it. I dare say that the inundationjiascanicd 
•way the wheel-work, and loft it all iu ruins. W'lnit will become 
of the unfortunate proprietor ? lie must be very rich if ho can 
stand against so many losses. Nosv, if this laud belonged to you, 
as the gardens of Mr. Richards do to him, and if, in walking 
out to-day, you had seen your meadows flooded, and your mill 
carried away, I think you would not go homo as trancjuilly^ us 
you now will. 

Philip. No, indeed, I should not. On the contrary, I should 
have boon very much afflicted to have mot with such losses, all in 
one day. I am now convinced that I ought to regard the medi¬ 
ocrity of fortune as a blessing, rather than an evil. 

JIfr. Wise. Yes, my son; if you are frugal and industrious, if 
you have fortitude enough to overcome ambition and covetous¬ 
ness, to restrain your desires and hopes within reasonable and 
proper limits, you cannot fail to enjoy much hi^ipinoss, whatever 
may be your eondition in life. Raise your eyes soineliines to the 
rich and great, not to envy or admire the height of their station, 
but to mark the stormy winds which roar around them. Cast 
your eyes downwards to the poor who are beneath you, not to 
despise or insult tlieir poverty, but to stretch out to them your 

1 Dikss, long mounds, lo hinder limuda- I 2 cnlmly, nuictly, undls. 

tlons; also, a. cUannel or ditch. I turbedly. 
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liel{ring luud. If God should eve^ bless yon with chUdrea, 
repeat to them the lesson whi^ yon hare now reoeiyed from me; 
and give them the eitample of contentment which I hare gireut to 
you. 

At these words, the fhthcr and son found themselves arrived at 
the door of their humble, but peaceful habitation. 

Mr. Wise retired to his own chamber, and ofiered up thanks¬ 
giving to the Author of all good, the souroc of all enjoyments; 
and renewed the dedication of his life to him. 

What more remained for him to do on earth 7 llis days ha|J 
flowed evenly on, full of justice and honor; and, in inspiriog Mit, 
son with moderation, he had transferred to him a lich iohnr- 
itanco. ATumymma. 


V,-THE AFFECTION OF A DOO. 

When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by wars, and long by .tcinposts tost. 

Arrived at last, poof, old, disguised, alone. 

To all his friends, and e’en his queen, unknown; 
Changed as ho was, with age, and toils, and cares, 
FuiTowed his reverend face, and white his hairs. 

Ill his own palace forced to ask his broad, 

Seemed by those slaves his former bounty fed; 

Forgot of all his own domestic crew. 

The faithful dog alone his master knew ! 

Unfed, unhoused, neglected, on the clay. 

Like an old .sorvunt, now cashiered, he lay ; 

And, though e’en then expiring on the plain, 

Touched with resentment of ungrateful mjn, 

And longing to behold his ancient 1011 ! again. 

Him w’hoii he saw, he rose, and crawled to meet — 

’T was all he could— and fawned and kissed his feet. 
Seized with dumb joy; then falling by his side 
Owned his returning lord, looked uj', and died ! 

Anonymodb. 
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TI. —OKI BLOW OB XIt£ OBIBEL BOBS NOT UAKB A SEAVCK.' 

BianaSR Brown was ten jewts old, and Lewis Brown, liis 
brother, was only eight. Stephen was a dull scholar, and found it 
very hard to leaTTi his lesson ; but what he did learn he seiner- 
oily tmderstood. Lewis was very quick, and could loam hU 
lessons in half the tinio that Stejdicn took; but he was alwa\ ftdl 
of])lny and fun, siiid somefimes got into ii good deal of uii-e'uif 

These boys wont to school together, and wore in the saiuc cl iss, 
but thej were not always kind to each other. One afUnuoon 
they had a half-holiday; and both of thom had .a short ksson 
to loam at home before they went to play. They theiefoie'* 
went into the garden with their books, immediately after dinner, 
and taking a seat under the shade of an old elm-tree, began to 
study their lesson. 

When they had been thus engaged for some time, their father 
came up behind them, and heard Lewis say, “ I can say my le.s- 
Bon, Htephen, and you are only half through yours. What a lazy 
fellow you are! I will run and fly my kite and leave you to 
mope’ by yourself.’’ 

Stephen was about to reply, iu an angry spirit, to the boasting 
speech of lii'wis, when his father camefoi'ward and said, “Lewis, 
you arc a vain and foolish boy to talk in such a way to your 
brother; and, Stephen, your angry faec shows that you are 
unwise enough to bo in a passion with your brother. 

“God has given you, niy ehiidren, diflerciit capacities, and 
every talent that you possess conies from him, Slepben, though 
you arc rather slow iu learning, yet, by diligcuco and persever¬ 
ance, you will be sure to succeed, aifll therefore do not be dis¬ 
couraged. Lewis, you can leani quickly ; but,*if you arc thus 
tcmjjtod to beBoinc an idle, playful boy, you will not advance iu 
your learning, and you will prove an unprofitable servant to that 
God who has given you the talent of a good memory.’’ 

A few days after. Mr. Brown look Stephen and Lewis with Him 

1 StatVe, nil imapt* of a Ihinp behiff. | B Mope, to l>e stupid or dull j to droww ( 

s THXtE'POBK. pronouncetl ther'fcr. I to bo in a state of gloom. 
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to a neighlraring town, where th^ c^led upon a sonlptor,^ who 
was a very clover* man. When they entered the worki^op, the 
sculptor was very busily employed upon a block of majble. The 
lbl!owi«y conversation then took place : 

FaZ/wr. Do not disturb yourself, sir. I called to ask you to 
let us sec you work: will you allow us to look on for a short 
time '! 

Srulp/or. Certainly, sir; only just stand at a little distance 
ibr a few minutes, while I knock off this coriicr of the stone. 

lllr. Drown and his sons went to the other end of the shop, and 
the sL*ul[>tor took a great chisel and a heavy mallet, with which 
he broke off several large pieces from one side of the block. The 
convui'sat ion was then renewed. 

Sculptor^ You see, sir, I do not stasid upon trifles, but get on 
as lust as | can. 

Lewis. Do you always get on as fast, sir ? 

Sculptor. No; you must not think that statues are altogether* 
made in this manner. 

Letvis. Arc you going to make a statue out of that great, 
climisy ])iccc of stone 

Sculptor. Yes, sir. I intend to make a statue of a lion. 

Lewis. How can you contrive to make it, sir ? 

Sadpt.ur. Dy patient and persevering labor. You see me 
just bcgiinii«(/ : if you will call occasionally you will see how I 
get on ; and if my life is s])ared you may see the statue flnished. 

Lewis thanked the artist, and when they had seen him break 
off another corner of the stone, they wished him good-moming, 
and said that they would call again. 

“ It is very strange thai the sculptor should be able to make a 
ctatue out of thaWelumsy, shapeless mass of stone,” said Lewis, as 
4iey were returning home: “ but I dare say he knows what is 


• 1 Sri:Li''Tt)u, cue who cuts wood or sUme *c/cuer man’ or fellow* is cm» 

Into jiloycd to denote a jw-Tbou of good nature, 

2 Cldv'dk, skilfui, Ingenhms. ‘‘In lliu good dispubition, or good intentions; butU 
(Tuitetl titatu'b, c/cDcr is much ubed a.>t u coI> is othe'iwise In Kngluiid.” — WoretBter, 
loquial word, In the sense of yood-natured., ALTUCKTii'^n, completely, eutirelyi 
well^diapOMCdi hone»t ,* and the phrase wholly. 
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proper to be done, father, and that it ie right to begin in this 
manner.” 

Father. What ahoold you think of n person, ignorant of seulp- 
turc,' who should go to him and saj, “I am fff'iaid ^ou know 
nothing about what you have undertaken to do, because uh it j ou 
are now doing does not show the shape which you say tlu* statue 
is to represent ” ? 

Lettvs. lie would show his ignorance and folly. Formy pail, 
I hope I should not speak so foolishly. 

Fathtr. Well, then, if you ought not to speak so hastily in tins 
respect, you must remember not to speak so rashly as you did to 
your brother the other day. 

Lewis felt his fathci’s icproof, and promised for the future to 
be kind and gentle in his intercourse with his brother. 

After several day's had pt^ssed, Mr. Brown made ajiothcr visit 
to the sculptor, and took his sons with him. They found him 
at work upon the statue with a small chisel and a light mal¬ 
let. lie struck very gently, and only took off a sort of dust, 
which could be blown away with the breath. 

The stone had been cut and brought into .some degree of shape, 
and the boys could see that it was intended for a lion. The artist 
was then at work upon one of its paws, which was nearly finished; 
the rest of the body was as yet only roughly cut out. 

“ O, how very different the stone looks ! ” said Lewis, as soon 
as he had satisfied himself it was the same stone that he had seen 
before. “ W^hat a difference ! (), father! see what a long tail 

and what a shaggy mane the lion will have ! ” 

Stephen. And look at that foot; how should you like to have 
him give you a clawing with it 7 

Sculptor. Well, gentlemen, you sec that tlte stone is quite 
altered since your first visit. 

Lewis. Yes, sir; you have given it this shape, and I think you 
must ha ve had a great deal of trouble with it. 

Stephen. I sujiposc, sir, it took you some time to learn hoW to 
make a statue; it did not gome into your head all at once 7 

Sculptor. O, no! it took me a long time. But God gave me 


1 ScuLpt^CBSy art of carvlog ia wood, stone, or other materials. 
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patience to learn, aa well ns ability to understand, what' I was 
taught; aud he gives me skill and power to direct the chisel so 
as to produce the work I intend. 

The sculptor, who was a good-natured man, talked with them 
for '■ome lime longer. Uc also showed them how ho worked, and 
beg.in one of the eyes of the lion. 

The children were much gratified, and would have stayed all 
day, if their fatlier had not reminded them that it was time to 
go liome. They then took leave of the sculptor; and, as they 
nalked liomenaid, they noticed partieulaily that the seulptor 
had evpios^cd his thankfulness to God for the abilities ho pos¬ 
sessed. • 

Father. What do you now think, Lewis, of the manner in 
which you saw the sculptor working sojic days ago ? 

Lewis, f sec that the work was necessary, to bring the stone 
into its present sluipc. 

Father. And do you not think that it will be still more 
beautiful when it is finished than it now is ? AViiich sort of work 
appeared the slowest,—when the sculptor knocked ofl^ great pieces 
of stone, or when ho finished so carefully ? 

Lewis. 0, the last is much the slowest! 

St('phe7i. Certainly ; for soniotiincs ho touclied the marble so 
very gently, that the ehisol hardly made an impression. 

Father. And yet you see that tlic gentle and often-repeated 
blows [ivoducod the best effect. AVhen you arc engaged in learning 
your lessons, you should recollect the earc&l and exact man¬ 
ner in which the sculptor worked, and often think- of his patience 
and persov'erenieo. 

AVlion tlio statue was comjiletod, the father again took his two 
sons to see it. it was a beautiful work, aud was highly finished. 
Several persons w-ero standing near, and praisingjit very mueh. 
Stephen aud J.owis rccolleeted that it was tlie same work they 
had seen, and expressed their astonishment to find it so boau- 
tifiiri. 

When they returned home Mr. lirowii called his sons into 
his study, and said to them, “ You saw how the sculptor began 
and continued his work, and you have to-day seen the beautiful 
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Btatuo tkat he has at length fonned. Ito is a very clever* man; 
but this is not all; he is, besides, a very diligent and persever¬ 
ing man. Ho pnrsuod his work day after day, and month 
after month, till ho had completed it. Yon, Lewis, learn very 
quickly; but take care, my dear boy, or it will prove a snare 
to you, by making you idle and earelc'-s. You cannot be truly 
wise without being diligent, and the more talent you poKscs« tlio 
more j'ou should imju'ovo it. llcmember that one blow of the 
3 hi.sel does not make a statue; neither does a little cleveniess- and 
juiokne'ss make a truly wise man.” 

Alterfd from the French. 


vn. -THE VISIBLE CBEATION. 

Tde God of nature and of grace 
In all his works appears; 

His goodness through the earth we trace, 

His grandeur iii the spheres.® 

Behold this fair and fertile globe. 

By him in wisdom planned; 

’Twas he who girded like a robe 
The ocean round the land. 

Lift to the firmament your eye. 

Thither his path pursue; 

Ilis glory, boundless as the sky, 

O’erwhelnis the wondering view. 

The forests in his strength rejoice ;' 

‘Hark ! on the evening breeze. 

As once of old, Jehovah’s voieo 
Is hoard amonfc the trees.'* 

1 Ci.i*v'kb, licNtcrous, Kkilful, Boixl-uatiii'ctl, ^ “ Am\ tliry heard tlie voice of the Lord 

honetit. Qfxl walkhig in the garden in the cool of tha 

2 CLR'v'Kn-SR.*!.-*, skill, dcxtorUy. day.” — Gen. 3 s 8. 

S SpHBnKS, heavcnlj' bodies. 
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BeM oa the Ulb he Iheds jiis hsrch, 

His flooke in yonder plains; 

Bis praise is warbled by the birds; 

O, oodld we' oatoh their stifains! > 

Mount with the lark, and boar oar song 
Up to the gates of light! * 

Or, with the nightingale, prolong 
Our nombers through the night! 

Bis blessings &11 in plenteous showers 
Upon the lap of earth, ' 

That teems with foliage, fruits and flowers, 

And rings with infant mirth. 

If God hath made this world so fair, 

AVhere sin and death abound. 

How beautiful, beyond compare,’ 

Will Paradise bo found! 

MoNTOounar. 

vm.-TUB SIOBAMIET. 

1 SAW a little streamlet flow 
Along a peaceful vale; 

A thread of silTCr,’soft and slow, 

It wandered down the dale; 

Just to do good it seemed to move, 

Directed by the hand of Love. 

Tlic valley tiinilcd in living green; 

*A tree, which near it gave 
From noon-tide heat a friendly screen, 

Drank from its limpid ® wave ; 

1 OjjCocLD \TK, O Unit wc could. .1 Bryond oomparb, beyond comparison. 

^ Gatk^ ok liiuHT, the part of the sky 4 Mort'gomkrt, Jambs, an BoglisU poet j 
from wliieli the light i.tisuea in the mttrning, ho died i§ 1864, eighty years old. He 
fts if from opening gates. Shakspeare wrote “ The Daisy,’* p. 74. 
writes, 6 IdM'PU), clear. 

“ Hark I bark t the lark at hviiven’s gate •iugs.” 
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The Bwallc^w brushed it with her wing, 

And followed its meandering.^ 

But not alone to plant and bird 
That little stream was known; 

Its gentle murmur far was heard, —> 

A friend’s familiar tone ! 

It glided by the cotter’s ® door. 

It blessed the labor of the poor. 

And would that I could thus be found, 
■While*travelling life’s brief way, 

An humble friend to all around, 

Where’er my footsteps stray; 

Like that pure stream, with tranquil brealBt, 
Like it, still blessing, and still blest. . 

M. A. SlODART. 


IX.-TUB DAISY. 

On finding one In bloom on CbrlftooM-day. 

Therx is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye. 

That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine; 

Bace after race their honors yield, — 

They flourish and decline. 

^But this small flower, to Nature dear. 

While moons and stars their ooursos run. 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year. 
Companion of tho sun. 

It smiles uj)on the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms. 


1 Viia'Biauio, wiiuUoK couno. 


2 Cot'tib, cottager. 
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pal» October in it^ way, 

And twmes December’s arms. 

3. The purple heath, and golden broom. 

On moory* mountains catch the gale; 

O’er lawpB the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale,’ 

But this bold floweret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen. 

Flays on the margm of the rill. 

Peeps round the fox’s don. 

4 . Within the garden's cultured round, 

It shares the swelt curyat ion’s bed; 

And blooms, on consecraf'Ml ground, 

In honor of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gcm,‘ 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 

The blue fly bends its pensile ® stem 
Light o’er the sky-lark’s nest. 

5. ’T is Flora’s ’ page.* In every place. 

In every season, fresh and fair. 

It opens with perennial* grace. 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise; 

The rose has but a summer reign. 

The daisy pever dies. 

Moxiqouxhy. 


1 Mqob't, having maiihes and moon 
( Gpx, the first bud of Uio flower, 
t Pui'BiiJt, banging, benuing. 


4 Vlo'ra, the goddeestf fiowen. 
> I’iOB, an attendant. 

U I’aa-ui'ai-iL, i>erpetiul. 
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1. “It SaiSmeto get up, my feoyi!" ttid tJad« Rolittl,‘‘tf 
you wish, to go to the woods with me this moruihg. It is 
ftlmost Btmrise! ” 

2. As tho manly tones of thoir uncle’s voice ooboed through 
, the chamber-entry, the boys arose, and shouted umnltaneoQsly,' 

“ Yes, sir! — wait a minute, and we will bo ready! ” For they 
well know they had no time for another nap, as Uncle Robert 
seldom waited long for anybody. 

3. But, in their hurry, the boys made good the old adage,•* 
“ The more haste the worse speed.” Richard put on the wrong 
jacket; Thomas seized aqd put on his younger brother Uenry’s 
socks, and had hard work to pull them off again; and James got 
into all the clothes but his own. A general confusion ensued, 
which was not diminished when Uncle Robert burst into the room, 
gun in hand, adding not a little to the excitement, and nothing at 
all to the orderliness, of the toilet." 

4. “ Como, boys,” said he; “ wc must get abroad while tlio 
dew is on the grass, or wc shall all be disappointed; — and Carlo, 
too,” he added, as tho dog sprang into the room, unable to con¬ 
tain his sporting raptures, leaping first upon one, then upon 
another, and fairly barking for joy as he discovered tho gun in 
Uncle Robert’s hands. 

5. “ 0, let me carry the gun! ” cried one. “ No, let me! ” 
screamed another. “Is Carlo going?” voeilerated■* a third. 
“ To what woods arc we going? ” interposed ® a fourth. No one 
waited for an answer, or even expected it. Meantime Uncle 
Robert placed tlie gun in tho corner, and astisted in bringing 
things into sopie order. 


1 BiMiiLTA'NKOtisLY (sl-miil-tft'iie-ous-ly), at 
one and the name tiine. 

2 .Ai>'a«e, (std^aj), a (Daxim, a proTerb, a 
wise old saying. 

3 Toi’lbt oacaiis the act of hvessiogt 
especially the Unishlng and ornamental 
part i it is from the french, from whom we 


have borrowed tiie phrase^ he “ inode Ids 
toilet,” for, he dressed himself with rather 
more care Umn usual.” ' 

4 To-ciF'EB-A-i'Rn, Called out clamorously 
uoisiiy. 

^ IS'TfiSrruium', put In, Interrupted 
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jiUdurd Vaa &e first dtws()d,1sad, «Ule vaiting idly ftv. 
Qw rest, weqt to die ootoit, ioaik up die gun, and bringing it tn 
bis ehoiddmr, duu^^tieady diouMi “Beadj! aim; fire!*' at 
die same time pointing the nWade at his younger brother, Henry, 
srlio stood at the loojk:^*glass oombing oat his early hair. 

T. Jost then Ihe father of the two boys entered the diamber. 
Observing the rash action of Biohard, he turned the muzsie of the 
gon away with a strong hand, and, eying his son with severity, 
said, “ Never, my son, allow yourself to point a gun or pistol at 
another.” Biohard burst into tears. “ I speak with severity, 
my dear boy,” continued the fhther, with returning tenderness, 
« because I wish, by touching your fediugs deeply, to create a 
lasting impression.” 

8. Then, turning to the others, with his usual pleasant smile, 
Mr. Har^r greeted them all with a hearty “ good-morning,” and 
led the way into the garden. Thence they passed into the fields, 
and took the path to the woods. 

9. Two of the boys walked with Uncle Bobert, who was teach¬ 
ing them how to cairy a gun; the others walked one on each 
side of Me. Harper. This judicious parent' now took occasion to 
recur to the incident of the moruiiig, and, calling the boys around 
him, went on to remark : “ This matter, my dear boys, of using 
fire-arms properly is one of no slight importance, and I want to 
say more to you about it. The newspapers frequently record 
fatal accidents from carelessness wjth guns and pistols, especially 
from tlmt too common habit of boys, and sometimes of men, of 
aiming fire-arms at each other in sport. Horrible accidents 
frequently occur from the practice, the effects of which no subse¬ 
quent sorrow, poignancy* of regret, no agony of remorse, can 
repair! A moment of folly may thus destroy one’s peace of 
mind for a lifetime.” 

10. Biohard, who held his father’s hand, looked distressed; but 
his countenauee soon cleared up as his father reassured him by a 
look and a geutlc pressure of the hand. “ To prevent the forma- 

1 Pronounced par'tnt S The tvro dutfl over the ti sbovr that the 

2Poio'KANCY(poi nin-sc)f ktt.nufss«acute> two vowels ore pronounced in two syll*- 
&M8, sharpneu bles as re<ae 
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tion of BO dangerous a habit, one should never allow bimsdf, ’ 
continued Mr. Harper, “ to point auylliing at another, not even a 
•pikit. Indeed, many people, both on account of its ovil tendency 
iShmI aetwll' danger, resent eudh an act towards theousdvea as an 
and rii^ti j require an apology &i it These three 
my hoye, will keep you safe .* Never put away a £r»>ana trkhaot 
Rawing the ebarge. Never lay one down, loaded ta not with¬ 
out pointing the mnzzlo in a direotion safe under all circum¬ 
stances. Never'point the muzzlo at any living thing, unless you 
intend to shoot it.” 

11. The happy group thus passed on towards the grove, buoy¬ 
ant' with the influences of the hour; for most of them wery in the 
prime and morning of life, so aptly symbolized' by the sunrise 
which was now illuminating the horizon with gold, amber and 
rosy tints, and all the “j)urple light of youth.” Thonibs boro the 
basket of refreshments which the*careful mother had protddcd; 
for the plan was, that at an appointed place and hour, she and 
their sisters should join them in a breakfast in tho wood and 
spend the morning with them there. 

12. *• Before I leave this subject,” said Mr. Harper, as they 
noared^he woods, “I must lelale an occurrence which happened to 
myself when I was in the naval service. I was sitting one evening 
in my state-room, writing, when a midshipman, named Holland, 
thrust in at tho door a musket which he had just taken fiom the 
ruck around the mainmast, in which tho guns of the marines were 
kept. I struck up the bairel of the gun, and reprimanded' the 
lad. Tie, however, went ofl laughing, with the usual foolisit 
phrase, ‘ 0, yes, it might go oft without stock, lock, or barrel! ’ 

13. “ Passing into the steerage, the lad pointed the giui at 
several of the midshipmeu there, and even snapped tlic lock, 
much to their'annoyanec. Then, as if to show how little danger 
there was, the rash boy pointed the musket out through a 
small poit-hole of the steeiage, pulled the trigger, and a bulht 
whistled shiilly 'i-om it through the air! The midship'man 
turned pale, uttcied an exUamation of honor, quietly set the gun 

1 BnoT^AVf (buiy^oiit), Poatiug ^ bTM ooi-i/hD, reprosected, typified 

gayly, tUsur 1 3 Ki i eproved with st vn iiy 
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up in its place on the rack, and was fterer aftenrards known to 
point a musket at any one. 

14, It is smgolar to relate that this same midshipman, sonm 
yean after, tras pasting atiiore with another in a boat, when the 
other playfully j^reeen^ a pistol at hia head. HoHand uttered 
a efjjf ttf indignation; bat it was too late, ^^'pistel was loaded 
sHth a bullet; it was snapped,*^ died, — and the ballet passed 
through the brain of poor Holland. Ho fell dead across the 
thwartti of the boat! ” Original, 


XI.- —oooi) MANNXBB ON THE BOAS. 

a 

Sahukl and his tister Jane were ode evening riding with their 
father, Mr. Silsbee, in' a carryall, through a narrow road in the 
midst of a wood. Two heavily-loaded teams were in front of 
them. The road was wide enough at the places where the team¬ 
sters first can^t sight of each" other, but very narrow half way 
between, with a ditch and bog on either side. 

Each of the teamsters was desirous to reach this narrow place 
and pass it first, .and urged his horses to the utmost to do so, 
at the same time loudly crying out to the other teamster to stop. 

The consequence of this selfishness was, that the two teams 
reached the iian-ow place at the same time; and, in the attempt 
to puss, their wheels came in violent collision, both were over¬ 
turned, and their contents, teamstci's and all, landed in the mud 
of the ditches on each side of the road. 

The teamsters both rose at once, and were about proceeding to 
blows, when Mr. Silsbeo*turned his carryall to one side, hitched 
his horse, and came forward. Standing between the combatants, 
he thus addressed them: “ My friends, you are both in luck to¬ 

day. You are both hale, strong and hearty enough to bo of great 
service to each other iti this disaster. Whereas, if you had been 
akiui!, cither of j’our carts might have stayed where it is for 
many a day. How lucky to upset jus* when and where you could 
have each other’s help ! ” 


i TnwiRra, seats placed acrou a boat. 
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This new view of the ease, the singularity of the address, and 
tihe dignified air of the speaker, at once arrested the attention of 
the angry men. They both began at once to make him umpire 
in the dispute. Each attempted to justify himself and to blame 
the other. 

“ Stop a moment,’’said Mr. Silsbee, “ it is growing dark; let us 
get the carts and horses and their loads out of the mud and into 
the road again, and then we wiU settle the dispute.” 

The teamsters accepted his advice, put their shoulders to the 
carts, hoisted them out on to the road, righted the loads, and 
hamessigd the horses again in their places. 

By this time cooperation with each other in kind offices had 
quieted the overbearing, spiteful feelings of the teamsters. Both 
teams were soon hamessdd to one of the carts, and drew it back, 
so that the other could pass. WTien they were fairty in motion 
again, each turned, and, cheering the other with a hearty huzza, 
went his way, a wiser and a better man. 

Mr. Silsbee returned to his carryall and children, and, driving 
on, soon left tlte teams behind him. The long and thoughtful 
silence was at hi.sl interrupted by the following dialogue : 

Samuel. Father, will you ])lease to tell ^e how those men 
ought to have done at first ? 

Mr. Silsbee. It was the duty of the one who first saw the 
other to halt and let him pass. 

Samuel. How simple that rule is, father, and yet how efieot- 
ual! How easy it would be to put in practice ! 

Mr. Silsbee. Yes, my boy ; and the same spirit of politeness 
will enable you to pass smoothly through the journey of life, to 
avoid many an angry collision. * 

Samuel. 1 have often thought, sir, I w'ould ask you to give us 
some rule.s fof onr conduct on tbc highway; and as we are now 
on a smooth, broad road, will you please to talk to us about 
politeness in the streets ? 

Jane. Yes, fa Aer, of all things; for, young as I am, I am often 
puzzled to know what to do on meeting another unexpectedly and 
awkwardly in the streets. 

Mr. S. The three simple rules of politeness in the streets are. 
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always keep to your right; always gjve way to a person who 
camos a heavy or bulky burden; always, on meeting a lady ol 
older person, when two ea'nuot pass together, stop and let thciyAN 
or older person pass; and especially give place in entering a do« 
or gato, or at crossing another’s path, 

Samuel. But, by this latter nilo, if both stop, and each wait 
for the other to pass, how can they over get on ? 

Mr. S. OtFcr to yield; and then if,^tho offer of yielding is 
made you, and your offer is refused, pass%n wjth a bow. 

Jane. How impolite it must be for a female to cause a ^pian 
to quit the sidewalk unnecessarily, when a little spirit of acedih- 
inodatiou would save all inconvenience ! 

Mr. S. Yes, I have frequently seen ladies deficient in this 
respect. They .seem to exact what <hey sliould only accept. 
TliiLs they* become very disagreeable. Perhaps I should add 
another rule, and that is, when several persons walking abreast 
meet, and there is not room to pass, one or two should drop 
behind, and the pai'tics should pass in single file. 

Samuel. What people arc the best models, father, in manners 7 

Mr. S. The Preach, my son, arc generally supposed to be the 
most polite natioi^i the world, and be.st to understand the rules 
of uiauncrs. I wul relate an anecdote of Mapoleon, which will 
illu.^itrate the subject. 

lie was once walking with an English and a French lady, when 
some laboring men passed, with their loads, across the path. One 
of the ladies roughly ordered them from the walk. “ No, no, 
madam,” said Napoleon; “ respect the burden-bearer,” and 
yielded the pass to the laborers. 

1 recollect, also, durinjf a stay in Paris, to have seen a spocl- 
lueri of strccUmiftmers which was perfectly natural there, but is 
uncommon with us, .and would, I fear, be deeniod overstrained 
politeness by most of us. 

A ])ortor was carrying a, load on his shoulders, on one side 
of S muddy tliougb paved street, without sidewalks. On the 
other side^j||p[(iderly gentleman, dignified, handsomely dressed, 
in light shoos and silk hose, was carefully picking his way. 

The hat of the porter fell off; the gentleman instantly stepped 
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across the street, picked \y) the hat, replaced it on the head from 
Y(hioh it had fallen, received the hearty thanks of the man, 
walked back, and went on hi.s way. 

' The children, on their return home, expressed themselves highly 
pleased with their ride, and the instruction which they had 
received; and ever after were not unmindful of the lesson. 

Oriffiital. 


XU. — THE MSINO MOON. 

The moon is up ! How calm and slow 
She wheels above the hill! 

The weary winds forget to blow. 

And all'the world lies still. 

The way-worn travellers with delight 
The rising brightne.ss see. 

Revealing all the paths and plains. 

And gilding every tree. 

It glistens where the hurryingf^ream 
Its little ripple leaves; 

It falls upon the forest shade, 

And sparkles on the leaves. 

So once, on Judah’s evening hills. 

The heavenly lustre spread. 

The gospel sounded from the blaze. 

And shepherds gazed with dread. 

'^And still that light upon the world 
Its guiding splendor throws; 

Bright in the opening hours of life. 

But brighter at the close. ^PEABODy 


1 PcABODT, *^7. B. 0., a distinguished American clergyman. 
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rORQITENlafc 

Father.' KciuS, ar®bking ilisturbcHjfrnd unhappy; coma 
with ma-and walk in the We w'ill scat ourselves under 

the shade of the lindeU'^ti^^B^c all is ealnt and quiet. Per¬ 
haps in the coifrse of qdb^^Kou we may find some medicine to 
cure the disease whidaj^^^B before it breaks out into 

“I am not 8ai*^fus, as they slowly approaehed 

the linden-tree at the end of*hc garden, and sat down upon a 
bench under its thick shade. It was a charming spot. Beneath, 
ill full view, was Jl secluded valley, through which a stream 
nicandc?ed*-aujidat meadows and woods^ In the distance lay a 


pond, unruffled in its stillness, and beyond were hills rising upou 
hills to tlie far-off blue horizon.® 

Father. I have noticed, Rufus, several times, an expression on 
your countenance which I am sorry iO see. It indicates, not only 
sadness and vexation, but a degree ^f malice. 

Rufus. I think, father, if you had been served as I have been, 
you would look ang^ too. 

Father. PerhapH should, iny boy ; but j'ou certainly know 
my love to you sufficiently well to coiifiJo all your troubles to 
'me. 


Rufus. I will tell you the whole story, father. Sister Lucy 
and I were playing with Thomas Watts. IVc had fixed a tilting, 
board on a log, near the mill-pond, by the brook, under the shade. 
Thoinus accidentally pinched his finger a little between the tilt- 
ing-board and the log, Ilq got very angry, and said I did it on 
purpose. I told liijn I did not. He said I did, and flung a stone at 
• me, and hurt my leg so that I have boon lame ever, since. If I 
ever get hold of him I iv^l — 

.Father. Stop there, my son ; that is not a part of the story. 
Youjiavc told your stoiy; now listen to mine: During the 
French revolution, Prussia and France were at war. A Prus- 


1 Us-AM1>ERISD, wouud fllfluously, like ii| 2 (ho-n-7.un), iho line where the 

•oeke. earth and sky appear to meet. 
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Mas Boidier was billeted' ;ipon a French family in Champagne.* 
They treated him very kindly, yet he plundered them of every 
thing. A child of the family, eight years old, begged him to 
leave his father and mother their bed^ad; but he spurned the 
boy from him with his foot. The boy’s sister besought him to 
let her have back her cloak, as she had no outside garment. The 
Prussian soldier caught her up rudely and threw her into a well, 
and she was drowned. 

Rufus. Miserable wretoh! was a groat deal worse than 
Thomas Watts,. Did not the French boy revenge himself on tlic 
soldier when he grew up ? 

Father. You shall hear. About eighteen jesira afterwards, 
ia 1800, the French and Prussians were again at war. But this 
time the French wore theiinvaders’ and couciuerors; and this very 
French boy, now grown up, was a soldier, and billeted on a 
Prussian family in the town of Jii'eisse.* 

Rufus. I should not much blame him if he did the Prussians a 
great deal of mischief. 

Father. On the contrary, he was very polite and considerate; 
and the mother of the family took excellent care of him, and 
lodged him at night in her best room.’ ijgxt morning, after 
waiting breakfast for him, she went up to his room, and found him 
sitting up ill the bod, his head bout down, his eyes tixed, his hands 
clasped before him, and his whole countenance and attitude 
expressive of profound grief. 

As soon as he could command his voice, he asked her where 
she had procured that bedstead, and told her that it once belonged 
to his parents, and how they lost it. It was the remembrance 
of this that had agitated the brave soldier. She told him she had 
bought it of a Prussian hussar,* who still lived in Ncissc. The 
soldier at onoj went to the house of the hussar. 

Ih/fus. Now I hope he gave the hussar his deserts. 

Father. The young Frenchman eonlVoiited his enemy, the 

1 Un/DKT-Kn, lotljrcil Boliiiers} tills isj 3 Xs-v a'i>er.'^, those who attack and enter a 
done by pvinff each auhlier a tickej or billet, country us soldiers and enemies. 

Bbowiutf him t<» whs»t house he is to gt>. 4 Pronounced Nt'ae. 

2 CuAM-PAGNK (Hli;iii»-i>;in'ye), an eastern •'» llns-SAu' (huz-zarOj a mounted soldier, 

province of IVance. anuctl wiUi pistols, Babre and carbine. 
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PrusRian, wiUt full power to punish Ivin and avenge himself. He 
tolcT him who ho was. The Prussian, struck with remorse and 
fear, fell on his knees, and could only murmur, “Pardon, par¬ 
don ! ” The noble Frenohnian thought within himself, — we are 
all of us in the hands of God, and must not return evil for evil. 
He then said to the Prussian, solemnly and simply : 

“ The injury you did me 1 forgive. The injury you did my 
parents, reducing them to poverty and distress, they have long since 
forgiven you. As to your throwing my sister into the well, whence 
she never came out alive, may God forgive you that act.” He 
then turned and left the house. The Prussian, from that mo¬ 
ment, had not an hour of peace. He pined away with remorse, 
and died some four years after, — a better man, we may hopA 

Bufus. Father, I thank you for the lesson you have given me. 
I will trji to forget the injury done me by Thomas Watts, and 
leave him to the punishment of his own thoughts. 

Original. 


XIV.-CLOUDS. 


WiUiam. Sic4^tat cloud in the west, father. How fost it 
rises. Will you explain how a cloud is made ? 

Father. A cloud is a collection of vapors' raised from the 
waters of the earth by the heat of tho sun, and again partially 
condensed^ in the upper regions of tho air. 

George. Why docs the vapor rise ? 

Father. Because it is lighter than the air which is nearer the 
earth ; hence it rises, like a feather. 

George. Why^doos it become condensed in the upper air? 

Father. Because the upper air is colder, and t^kes away^rae 
of the heat which kept the particles’ apart; so that they come 
together into globules' which arc too heavy to rise higher, and 
therefore float aloi^ as clouds. 


1 bu elastic fluid rendered afrt> 

form by heat. 

^ Co5-DKHeBD', made to occupy lem space; 
pressed together; thickened. 

8 


S minute parts, corpuscle!, 

atoms. 

4 GLdB'rLES, UtUo globes or minute 8ph«^ 
ical drops. 
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William. Is tiiero any diiFerenoe between a fi}g and a aV>(id 7 
Ihey look very mucli alike. 

Father, Clouds and fogs differ only in one respect. Clouds 
are elevated above our heads; but fogs come in contact' with the 
surface of the earth. When the surface of the earth is wanner 
than the air, the vapor of the earth, being condensed by the 
chill air, becomes mist or fog. But when the air is warmer 
than the earth, the vapor rises through the air and becomes 
cloud. 

George. In pictures of mountains we often see clouds about 
their tops ; why do clouds gather round mountain-tops ? 

Father. Because the air, being chilled by the cold mountain- 
topfe, deposits or lays down its vapor there, in a visible form or 
cloud. ' ' 

WiUiain, What is the chief cause of fog and clouds>? 

Father. The changes of the wind. If a cold current of wind 
blows suddenly over any region, it condenses the invisible vapor 
of the air into cloud or rain; but if a warm current of wind 
blows over any region, it scatter's the clouds by absorbing their 
vapor. 

George. I think I never saw two clouds cx^|^y alike. 

Father. No ; they vary greatly in density,’' height and color. 

William. What are the general colors of the clouds ? 

Father, White and gray when the sun is above the horizon; 
but red, orange and yellow, at sunrise and sunset. 

George. Why arc the clouds at morning and evening generally 
of a red tinge ? 

Father. The sun’s light is white, but each white beam is made 
up of bine, yellow and red rays. And‘ because red rays are the 
least ^I'cfrangible of all, they are the first to appear in the morn¬ 
ing, and last to disappear when the sun sets in the evening. 

George. What is meant by being “ less refrangible ” ? 

Father. Being le,s,'< capable of being bent. Blue and yellow 
rays ai'e more ca.sily bent below the horizon bjf the resistance of 
the air; but red rays are.not so much bent down; and, therefore, 
we sec them earlier in the morning and later in the evening. 


1 Cos'TJicr, touoh. 


! Ues'si-Tr, closenesa of Uic particles. 
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George. Why is not the color of 9 loudB always alike'? 

father, Bcoauso their size, deubity, and situation in regard to 
the sun, arc perpetually varying so that sometimes one color is 
reflected, and sometimes another. 

William. What influences the motion of the clouds 7 

Father. The winds principally; but sometimes electricity. 

George. How do wo know that clouds move by other Influences 
besides wind ? 

Father. Because, in calm weather, we often bee small clouds 
meeting each other from opposite directions. 

William. How ib it known that electricity, affects or influences 
the motions of the clouds ? 

Father. Bcc'aubc clouds often meet from opposite directions; 
and, having discharged their opposlte«elcctricities into each other, 
vanish altpgether. 

George. What are the uses of clouds, father ? 

Father. They serve as screens, to arrest the radiation* or 
escape of heat from the earth; they temper the heat of the sun's 
rays; and they are the great store-houses of rain. But I must 
now defer® pursuing this conversation till a future time. 

^ Adapted from Brewer. 


XV.-TO THE CLOUDS. 

Ye glorious pageants !■* hung in air 
To greet our raptured” view; 

What in creation can compare 
For lovelfticss with you ? 

When through the eastern gates of Iwaven 
The sun’s first glories shine ; 

Or when his gentlest beams are given 
To gild the day’s decline ; 


1 Va'kt-isg, changing. 

2 Ra-Di-A'TiuXt a raying furth. 
2 Bs-riR', put off. 


4 I'ag'bantsj (pij'futu), ahowy, splendid 
cxIiibiUuDS ; truiisu'nt spvcUicIes and showt. 
0 Rip'tcrbu, euraptuivd, charmed. 
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All glorious a% that orb appears, 

His romance still would lose 

Each gentle charm that most endears. 

Without your softening hues. 

When these with his refulgent* rays 
Harmoniously unite, 

Who on your splendid pomp can gase, 

Nor feel a hushed delight? 

’T is then, if to the raptured eye 
Her aid the fancy brings. 

In you our fancy can descry 
Unutterable things! 

r 

Not merely mountains, clifis and cares. 

Domes, battlements’ and towers. 

Torrents of light, that fling their wares 
O’er coral rooks and bowers; 

Not only whut to man is Imown 
In nature or in art;. 

But objects which on earth can own 
No seeming counterpart.’ 

As once the scor^ in Patmos saw 
Heaven’s opening door revealed. 

And scenes inspiring lore and awe 
To his rapt’ sight revealed; 

So, in a faint and low degree. 

Through your unfoldings bright. 

Phantoms’ of glory yet to be 

Dawn on the wondering sight. Anonymous.* 

1 JlR-KiVoENT, phiniiiK Bplendidly. inspired writer of the BerelftUons. He was 

2 JUT'TLE-MiisrSfii wall or para|>et on t!ie banished to the island of Patmos bjf the 
top of a builtliitfr, with finljrasures or ojien Itoman emperor. 

places to look tlirough, or to ditscliarfp mis- ^ Bapt, enraptured, in a trance. 

■Ue weapons ; a breastwork. c Phan'tohs, shadows, ghosts, appear- 

8 Coun'trR'PAHT, the opposite or answer- anees. 
ing part. 7 A-non't-moitb, by toms author iHiom 

4 Scui ur Patuob ; the apoiUe John, the name is unknown. 
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XVI. — I,I01ITNIS0 AND 'XUUNDEB. 

Charles. How still it seems to grow, father, and how dark the 
sky aj>poars over the western horhsoii! That cloud has grown 
blacker and larger till it has covered half the sky. Did you see 
that vivid flash of lightning? There was a triple flash, and a 
streak of fire dashed crinkling* from the top to the bottom of the 
cloud ; and see! another! and another ! — how terribly beautiful! 
JJow startling! Ilai’k! how the thunderclap succeeds 1 0, father, 
its roar makes-me tremble! 

Fath^. Yet, with this terror, my son, there mingles so much 
that is sublime and beautiful, that, instead of grovelling® fear, I 
always feel that pleasing, religious aw^ which seems to have filled 
the soul of the Psalmist when ho wrote the 29th Psalm, so full of 
majesty, piSily, and confiding faith in God. 

Cluirles. What a heavy poal! I do not wonder that David 
Culled tl^under “the voice of God.” 

Father. Can you repeat the lines of the Psalmist, my son? 

Charles. I think I can recollect them : 

“ The voice of the Lord is upon the waters: 

The God of glory thunderctli! 

The Lord is upon many waters I 
The voice of the Lord Is i)ow'erfuI: 

The voice of the Jjord is full of majesty. 

The voice of the Lord breaketh the cedars ; 

Yea, the Lord breaketh the cedars of Lebanon, 
lie ^aketh them also to skip like a calf ; 

Lebanon and Sijion like a young unicorn. 

The voice of the Lord dividoth the flames of fire. 

The voice of the Lord shakoth the wilderness, 

The Lord shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh.” 

Father. Can you tell mo, Charlo.s, what lightning is? 

Carles. I have heard it called clecti-icity ; but I do not know 
how and why it takes the form of lightning. 

1 C^iNK'LiNG, running In nnd out In itbortj it Guov'el-ling, mean, iurdid, debaiing. 
bends or flexures, zigzag. 

8* 
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Father. When a cloud„overloaded or overcharges with ejeotric 
fluid, approaches another cloud which is non-elcctric,..or under- 
charged, the fluid nishes from the electric cloud into the non-elec¬ 
tric one, till the electricity is diffused uniformly tliroughout them 
both. Sometimes passage of the fluid is invisibie; but when 
it is visible we call it lightning. When the earth has less electricity 
than a cloud, the fluid passes from the cloud to the earth, till it is 
equally diffused through both. If the cloud has less elecfricity 
than the earth, when it approaches the earth, the fluid passes up 
into the cloud from the earth. 

Charles. What a simple csCtise for such grand and beautiful 
effects! Is there any other cause of lightning besides this pass¬ 
ing of the fluid 7 

Father. No; but somethnes maintains, trees and steeples, cause 
the fluid to discharge itself, as lightning, from a cloud floating near. 

Charles. Are the lightning-clouds very high 7 

Father. Sometimes they are four or five miles high, and some¬ 
times they actually touch the earth with one of their edges; but 
they arc rarely discharged during a thundei'-storm when they are 
more than seven hundred yards above the surfree of the earth. 
The average height of all clouds is one and a half to two miles; 
though in a clear day they often float flDur or five miles above our 
heads. 

Charles. I just noticed a flash that was forked ; and that last 
flash, like many before, was zigzag,* or crinkled. WTiat is the 
reason of this appearance 7 

Father. The cause is this, that the lightning-cloud is a lor 
way off from that to which it communicates its^lectricity, an 
the resistance of the air to the passage of the fluid is so grea 
that the electrical current is split; or, as is molt usual, diverted 
into a zigzag tsourse. Sometimes, when the fluid is very abun 
dant, it splits into channels or flashes, and a double zigzag is seen 

Charles. But how does the resistance of the air make th' 
lightning zigzag 7 ■ 

Father. As the lightning condenses® the air in its path, it flies 

1 Ziu'uo, having sharp and quick turus.l 3 0<is-DKS'aiis,crowd!Into » naaller since, 

3 nt-viRT'CD (dj-vert'ed), turned aside. |tbiekens, comprettei. 
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from ^de to side, in order to pass where there ia the least resist* 
mice. 

Charles. The flash I saw just now was quite straight; why is 
tliatV 

Father. Because the lightning-cloud is neiur the earth ; and, 
113 the flash meets with very little resistance, it is not diverted; 
in other words, the flash is straight. 

Clearies. Many of the flashes have no chain or fiery mark. 

Father, Yes; such a flush is called sheet-lightning. It is 
either the reflection of distant flashes not distinctly visible, or 
els9>?evoral flashes intermingled. 

Choei^s. Does lightning assume any other forms than chain 
and sheet-lightning ? 

Father. Sometimes the flash is globular ,*^ and this is the most 
dangerous fi»rm if lightning. But there is another kind of fire¬ 
ball, which sometin.ea falls to the earth in a thunder-storm. These 
other balls are masser- of explosive gas, and formed in the air; 
and they generally move more slowly than lightning. 

Charles. When lightning strikes people, why does it destroy 
life? 

Father. Because the electric ’f irrent, passing through a man or 
boast, produces a most violent aotKu upon the nerves. 

Charles. When is a person .struck dead by lightning? 

Father. Only when his body fo'rm.s h part, of the lightning's 
path; that is, when the electric fluid, in its way to the earth, 
actually passe.s through hi,s body. 

Charles. But why are men .sometimes only ntaimed- by light¬ 
ning, while at other times they arc killed outright ? 

Father. Because-the olcbtrie fluid produces an action upon the 
nerves it passes tlilrough, .sufficient to paralyze or othcrwi.se injure 
them, but not to destroy the life of the whole bodyt 

Charles. Thunder seems more frightful than lightning; yet it 
is’not dangerous, but rather shows that the danger is past. 

Father. Yes ;• thunder is only the noise made by the concus- 

1 OLOB'r-LAB, shaped like a glube or baU.j 2 Maixed (mamd), deprived of a limb or 

I of the use of any necessary part. 
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eion^ and other changes of tho air when it closes again, after it 
has been jiarted by llic lightning. 

Charles. Why does lightning part the air through which it 
passes ; it docs not part a rod of iron 7 

Father. Iron is a conductor, and allows the fluid to pass 
freely over it; but air, being a non-conductor, resists its passage, 
and must be cut through. 

Charles. Hark! that last peal of thunder seemed like one vast 
crash. * 

Father. That is because the lightning-cloud is'near the earth; 
and 08 all the vibrations" of the air (on which sound depends) 
reach th^ ear at the same moment, they seem like one vast 
sound. 

Charles. When the storm began, the peal of thunder was an 
irregular, broken roar; why was this 7 ^ 

Father. Because the lightning-cloud was then a long way ofF; 
and as some of tlio vibrations of tlie air have much further to 
travel than others, they reach the car at diflbreut times, and pro-. 
duce a continuous'’ roar of sound. 

Charles. 1 have observed, sir, that a flash of lightning is gen¬ 
erally followed by pouring rain. 

Father. Yes. The flash produces a change in the condition of 
the air, rendering it unable to hold ,so much moisture as before; 
and, in consequence, a part of the moisture is given off in heavy 
rain. 

Charles. Tn .«urnmor-lightning, or “ heat-lightning,” ns it is 
called, why is there no thunder? 

Father. Because the lightning-clouds ar« so frr distant that 
the sound of the thunder is lost befors it reaches tho ear. 

Charles. Is there really atj^,, such thing as a thunder-bolt 7 

Father. ^0 ; the notion, of thunder-bolts arises, either from ‘ 
the globular form which the lightning sometimes assumes; or 
else from the gaseous^ fire-balls which sometimes fall from tlie 
clouds. t 

1 CoN-crd'rfJox, violent ahakiiljf.* 3 Cos-ns'u-ocs, Joined together^ cot> 

35 Vl-BKA'TiONa,Hhukuiga to and fro, quiv- iccted without a break, 
crieg* 4 Qas' 1 £-ous, like gas, aflrlform, like air. 
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Charla. I notice that the thunder ie often sereral momenta 
after the flash. , 

Father. Yes; it has a long tray to come. Lightning travels 
nearly a million times faster than thunder; if, therefore, the 
thunder has a long way to come, it will not rcaeh the earth till 
a considerable time after the fla.sh. 

Charles. Can we not toll the distance of a thunder-oloud by 
observing the interval which elapses* between the flash and the 
peal ? 

Father. Yes; as the flash is instantaneous everywhere; but 
thunder will take a second of time to travel three hundred and 
eighty yards; hence, if the flash be five second.s before the thun¬ 
der, the cloud is nineteen.hundred yards off. 

Charles. How can we calculate the distance between us and 
the storm ? 

Father. To ascertain how far off the storm is, put your hand 
upon your pulse, and, when you see the flaah, count how many 
times it beats before you hear the thunder. If it boats six pul¬ 
sations, the storm is one mile off; if twelve pulsations, it is two 
miles off, and so on. But we have talked enough on this subject 
at present; and at some other time we will converse about the 
dangers from lightning, and how to avoid them. 


XVII.-DANOEB FROM LIQIITMUtG.-MEANS OF SAFETT. 

Charles. I was so much instructed in our conversation on 
lightning and thunder, that I should like to continue the subject. 

Father. Very well; let us now talk of the dangers of light- 
ping, and the modes of avoiding them. Accidents from lightning 
arc very few indeed, but knowledge will enable us to avoid both 
needless exposure and needless anxiety. 

Charles. That will be a useful and important knowledge. 
What places are most dangerous in a storm ? 

Father. It is dangerous to be near a tdll tree, or a lofty build- 


1 B-LAr'ssa^ puics awa/. 
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ing, or any raimmg wa^r; beoause all these objects are oondiKSt- 
ors; bat a man’s body is a still better conductor, and the fluid 
-might leave the poorer conductor, and, passing through the better 
one, cause death. 

Charles. How can a tree or spire cause electricity to discharge 
itself from the cloud ? . <* 

Father, llecause it is nearer to the cloud than the earth is, 
which makes it a medium' of communication between the cloud 
and the earth. 

Charles. Dry air is not a conductor of lightning; why, then, 
does the lightning pass from a tree or spire through the air into 
a man standing near V 

Father. Lightning, or the electric fluid, always travels through 
the paths host fitted foi it j that is, electricity prefbrs the best 
oonductors. The fluids of a man are better conductors than the 
Bubstances of the steeple, or the fluids of the tree. The electric 
fluid chooses its path accordingly, and passes from the spire or 
tree to the man. hletals are better conductors than woods or 
fluids; honce, if the steeple were of metal, no electric fluid would 
pass to and through the man. 

Charles. I have noticed that the bark of trees struck by light¬ 
ning is sometimes stripped ofi:'. 

Father. Yes; the electric fluid runs down the outside of trees, 
whore the greatest flow of sap is; hence, moist wood is a bettor 
conductor than dry, which is almost a non-conductor. In passing 
through a man the lightning passes inside, because the fluids, 
which are inside, are better conductors than the skin. 

Charles. Why is it dangerous for a man to bo near water in a 
thundev-slonn ? 

Father. Jlecausc Uio height of a man ma/be suflicient to dis¬ 
charge a eloul; and, if there wore no taller object nigh, the light¬ 
ning might make the man its conductor to the water, as explained 
before. 

Cha?-ks. I liaye heard people ,say that it is dangerous lO ring 
church-bells during a thtmder-storm. 


1 h mean furmBhing a passage or connection between two tblngt. 
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Father^ It is; for the steeple may ctjsoharge the lightning 
merely in consequence of its height; but, besides this, the ringing 
of the bells puts the air in motion, and diminishes its resistance 
to the electric fluid. 

Charles. Why is it unsafe to run or drive fest during a thun¬ 
der-storm 7 

Father. Because it produces a current of air; and, as air in 
motion affords less resistance to the flash, it is a better conductor 
than air in a state of rest. 

Charles. Most persons are anxious during a storm ; but few 
seem to know where to go for safety. What parts of a dwelling 
are most dangerous during a thunder-storm 7 

Father. The fii-e-placc, especially if the fire bo lighted ; the 
attics and cellar. It is also better not t# sit close by the walls. 

Charles. Why do you*think it dangerous, father, to sit before 
a fire during a thunder-storm 7 

Father. Because the heated air and soot’ are conductors of 
lightning; especially when connected with such excellent conduct¬ 
ors as the stove, fender and fire-irons. 

Charles. Lightning seems often to strike churches and other 
buildings when they are full of people; is it, then, more danger¬ 
ous to be in a crowd during a thmider-storm than to be alone 7 

Father. Certainly, and for two reasons; because a mass of 
people forms a better conductor than an individual ; and because 
the vapor of insensible perspiration arising from a crowd increases 
its conducting power. 

• Charles. Why is the danger increased by the vapor which 
rises from a crowd of men or animals 7 

Father. Because vapor i# also a conductor; and the more 
conductors there are Acting in the same direction, the greater the 
danger will be in that direction. A flock of sheep ie therefore 
more likely to be struck than a single one; and the larger a flock, 
a herd, or a crowd is, the greater, of course, is the danger of its 
attractiffg the electric fluid. 

Charles. If a person bo abroad in a thandcr-storm, what place 
do you think is the safest 7 


1 Fronooncci} 
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lather. Any place ^about twenty thirty feet from Bonn, 
tall tree or building, except it,be near to running water; — 
because the lightning would always choose the tall tree as a oon> 
ductor, and we should not be sulficiently near tho tree for the 
lightning to diverge to us, as it would not pass far through so 
poor a coiuluetor as the air, 

Charles. If a person be in a house during a thunder-storm, 
what place is the safest ? 

Falher. ^Che centre of any room in the middle story is best; 
especiaUy if you place yourself on a mat'tress, bed, or hearth-rug. 
Charles. Why is the middle story of a house the safest ? 
Father. Because tho fluid, whether it came from above or 
below, would he diffused among several con‘duotor.s of the upper 
or lower parts of the igrasc before it reauhed tho middle story; 
in coDsequeneo of which its force wouid.be vreakuned. 

Charles. Why i.s tho middle of the room more safe than any 
other part of it ? 

Father. Booause tho lightning, if it struck’"the room at all, 
would come down the chimney or walls of the room ; and, there¬ 
fore, the further distant from those the better. 

Charles. You spoke of using a mattress, bed, or hearth-rug; 
how are those a, good seonrlty against injury from lightning? 

Father. Because they are all noii-^^luctors; and, as light¬ 
ning always niukes choice of the ba^^uduetors, it would not 
choose for its jmth .«ueh things as 

Charles. I have heard it said lj!»t it is better to be wet than 
dry during a thunder-storm. 

leather. It is ; because wet clothes form a l)ottcr conductor than 
the fluids ol tJic body ; and, ilu;r(;fon,!, lightning would pas.s down 
our wet clothes without touehlng our body atsall. 

Charles. ^Aiid now, father, what is, after all, the safest thing 
a person can do to avoid injiiry from lightning? 

Father. He should draw his bedstead into the uiiddle of*his 
room, commit bimseir to the care of (JoJ, and go to bed; remem¬ 
bering that our ijord lu^s said, “ The very hairs of your head are 
all numbered.” 

Charles. I thank you, sir, for your patient explanations and 
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tuMwera to my qaestions, tod when I have reflected more npon 
the subject, I hoptf to show you that I have made a thoughtful 
use of your instruetionB. Adapted from Brewer. 


xvni.- THE WOBU) WE HAVE NOT SEEN. 

There is a world we have not seen, 

That time shall never dare destroy; 

Where mortal footstep hath not been. 

Nor ear hath caught its sounds of joy. 

Tliere is a region lovelier far 
Than sages toll or poets sing; 

Brighter than summer’s beauties are. 

And softer than the tints of spring. 

Th'^ is a world — and 0 how blest! — . 
Fairer than prophets ever told; 

And never did an angel guest 
One half its blessodnoss unfold. 

It is all holy and serene, 

The land of glory and repose ; 

And there, to dim the radiant scene. 

The tear of sorrow never flows. 

It is not fanned by summer gale ; 

’T is not refrqshed by vernal' showers ; 

It nevet needs the moonbeam pale, 

For there are known no evening hourj. 

No; for this world is ever bright 
With a pure radiance all its own; 

The sft^iis of uncreated light 

Flo^v^und it from the etlmal throne. 

1 Vitu'Kii., bclongiug to spring. 
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There forms^lliet mortals may not se^ 

Too glorious for the eye to trao^ 

And clad in peerless* majesty, 

Move with unutterable grace. 

In vain the philosophic® eye 

May seek to view the fair abode, 

Or find it in the curtained sky; 

It is the dwelling-plaee of God, 

Anontmoob. 


XIX.-THE DIVINE IMPEESS. 

Theeb’s not a tint that paints the rose, 

Or dedis the lily fair. 

Or streaks the humblest flower that grows, 
But God has placed it there. 

At early dawn there’s not a gale „ 

Across the landscape driven. 

And not a breeze that sweeps the vale. 

That is not sent from Heaven. 

Tlicre’s not a grass, a single blade. 

Or leaf of lowest mien,® 

Where heavenly skill is not displayed. 

And heavenly wisdom seen. 

There’s not a tempest dark and dread, 

Or storm that rends the air. 

Or blast that sweeps o’er ocean’s bed. 

But Heaven’s own voice is there. 

Tlicre’s not a star whose twinkling light 
Illumes'* the distant earth. 

And cheers the solemn gloom of night. 

But mercy gave it birth. 

1 PssB'tESS, matchless without ccinal. 0 Mikn (nif“u), look, aspect, air. 

2 PHni-<«orH'ic, reasoninpr froln science, j ■* illumines, lights up. 
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Ihere ’g not a cloud ThoB^ dowa diatU’ 

Upon the parching clod,® 

And clothe with verdure* vale and hill, 

That ia not sent by Glod. 

lliere’s not a place in earth’s vast round. 

The ocean deep or air. 

Where skill and wisdom are not found, 

For God is everywhere. 

Around, beneath, below, above. 

Wherever space extends. 

There Heaven displays its boundless love. 

And power with mercy bleuds.'* 

Sahbon. 


XS. — rWCLB KULI1> AJID UIS NfiPHEWS. 

Hewry As Charles and I wore oroasing the fields this morn¬ 
ing, wo saw in the b.ark of trees some little holes as roimd as a 
gimlet could make them. We saw some grasshoppers and bees 
at work upon them, and wo have been thinking whether these 
little creatures could bore the holes. Can you give uS any infor¬ 
mation upon the subject? 

Uncle Philip. 0, yes, boys ! I know of more than one insect 
that <[pii bore as smooth and round a hole as any carpenter in the, 
world. God is good! lie cares for inseebs as well as for us, 
and he gives them implements'’ to work with, as good and perfect 
as can be made by man. • 

Charles. 13ut l«)w doe.s the grasshopper make the holes? 

Uncle Philip. There are some of the gra,s.shop^r8 that have 
an excellent gimlet. Tlic coiitrivanee has five pieces in it; two 
of the pieces make a ease to keep the augers in, two more arc the 
augcK or borers, and tlic other is a piece between the two borers 

1 DiB-Tii/, comlcnSR into water from vapor. YKK'TnrRH, greenness. 

2 CLon, a piece of turf, a mass of wtrUi; 4 Ulkndb, mingles, unites, 

ere put for sod. >j Im'pi,||PIbhts, tools, utenaite 
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on 'which they dido; this piece has a ridge on ohoh ride of it, 
and the augers have a "groove which exactly fits the ‘ ridge. 
Sesidcs this, each auger ends in a knob,.and that knob has teeth 
all round it. 

Henry. But what is the piece with the ridge for? 

Urtde PMi'p. That piece shows the wisdom and the goodness 
of God. “ TiriH tender mercies are over all his works; ” he lias 
placed that piece there to keep the borers stiff, so that they can* 
not get out of joint or be broken when the little workman is 
boring. 

Charles. What is the grasshopper’s object in boring these 
holes? 

Unde Philip. That is a very proper question, and I take 
pleasure in answering it. It is to make places in which to 
deposit* her eggs; for it is the female only that works thus. 
When she has deposited her ^gs, which generally'npmber sit 
hundred, and sometimes even a thousand, she dwindles away and 
dies in the course of a few days. 

Henry. Well, this is very curious, indeed. 

Unde Philip. Yes; but there are some of these insect work¬ 
men more curious still. Did you ever see a spy-glass ? You 
know it is a round, hollow piece of wood, with brass tubes in it, 
which are made smaller and smaller, so as to slide into one another 
when the glass is not used. Now, there is a little fly which 
has exactly such a contrivance to keep her gimlet in. It is in 
four pieces, and the smallest piece ends in five sharp points, three 
of which arc longer than the o^ier two; she twists the^ five 
sharp points into one piece; and, as some are longer and some 
shorter, when they are all put together, they make a sharp edge 
running all around, and are most exactly likc^n auger or gim¬ 
let. When she wants to use it, she just shoots out the different ■ 
tubes, so as to make a stem for the gimlet; and when she has 
done, she puts all back into its case again. 

Henry. What are the uses of these gimlets ? 

Unde Philip. The same as that of the grasshopper; to make 
holes in which to deposit her eggs. 


1 ns-ros'rr, Isf up or put awfi; for safe keeping 
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tn tome plants 1 siqipose., 

Philip. No, my young friend, not in a plant', bat in 
the skins Qif animals, and sornotimes even iu their nostrils. 

Ilenry. The skins of animals! 7611, that is very odd, indeed. 

Uncle PkBip. The great Linnaeus* says, there is a fly covered 
vith a downy hair, called the reindeer gad-fly, which hovers 
over the reindeer, to lodge eggs on its back. This being efiTucted, 
the worm peribrates the skin, and remains under it the whole 
winter, and in the following year becomes a fly. 

Charles, 1 have heard of the oarpenter-bce; can you tell us 
why it is called by that name ? 

Uncle PhUip. Because it is such an ozoellent wood-borer. It 
commonly looks for some old post or plank, or withered part of a 
tree, to work in; Sat the bee knows, just as well as any carpenter 
does, that^t is very haid to get tools through wood. Have you 
ever seen, when an old post or dry board was split, a long, hol¬ 
low groove in the middle of it, with little, round, thin pieces of 
something like paper, about as thick as a wafer, fastened in it 
by their edges, one above the other, all the way yirough 7 

Henry. I have. Uncle Philip; I saw one this morning as we 
were coming through the fields. 

Uncle Philip. Well, these show the work of the carpenter-bee; 
she borod the hole, and she put these little partitions like paper 
in it, to separate the cells; and, more than that, she made the 
partitions out of the dust she got in boring. She always likes, too, 
to ggt a piece of wood' in a place where the sun can shine on it j 
and when she has miidc her choice, she begins to boro into the 
post in a skanting direction at first, and, as soon as she has gone 
far enough in, she then liirns and bores straight with the grain of 
the wood. 

Charles. Does she do it quickly. Uncle Philipp 

Unde PhUip. Not very quickly, for sometimes the wood is 
very hard. I have seen one of those holes nearly twelve inches 
Ion* m a hard oak board. Sometimes she has to work at it for 


1 Lin-n,f/u.m, oDii of tli« most ftuiious of species, according to a system called, from 
naturulists, a tiwede; ho died in 1778. 11c him, the Linna^ait System, 
dividutl plants Into classes, ordi-ra and a PsB'tCHiiATKS, Iwrei LhiTingU. 

•j * . 
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months^ but she 'woiks bo^s^aad dbes » gfe^4eal. 

What iqakes it more tiresome is* that the poor little enatoiiS ha« 
to bmj; oat all the dust ebo makes by boring. Tor days together 
she may be seen going in and out tho hole, and shovdlmg oat (bo 
dust. 

Henry. How large does riie make tiie hole ? 

Uncle Philip. O large enough to put my fore-fingor in, and 
sometimes fifteen inches long. After she has bored it ss deep os 
is necessary, she begins to divide it into sepamte cells; she com¬ 
mences at the bottom, and puts in a quantity of what is called 
bee-broad, until it reaches about an inch in height; on the top of 
this she lays an egg, and the bread is put there to feed the young 
one as soon as it comes out of tho egg. She then makes a floor 
over it out of the dust, s% I told you, brim^ng it grain by grain 
from the heap in which she put it when she first brought it out. 
She knows how to glue together this dust with the &rina’ of flow¬ 
ers mixed with honey; and she always begins by gluing the dust 
around the outside of the hole she has bored; riie then glues 
another ring to that, and then another, and another, making each 
ring smaller tAd smaller, until she has it all filled; so that her 
floor, when it is done, appears like a parcel of rings, of smaller and 
smaller sizes, placed within each other. On tho top of this floor 
she puts beo-bread as before, and places another egg on it, and 
eovc^^ it with a floor again; and so she goes on, malSng cells and 
filling thun with bread, and covering each with a floor, until 
she has tilled tho hole. There are generally twelve con^art- 
meuts^; each of whith, about one inch decji, receives an egg; and 
the whole tunnel is fifteen or twenty times tho height of tho 
woiknian. 

Vharlfs. But how do the young bees get out, when the egg is 
li.itdu (1 ? it ^ccuis as if they were shut up forever in prison. 

U/ir/e PMip. No, boys; there is a way for them to get out; 
and It shous the Mondeiful wisdom of God in teaching this poor 
bee how to contil\e the nutter. The egg ■vvhieh is put ii.tho 
lowest cell heiiig the oldest, the little woiiii that is afterwaid to 

1 FA'UI na (fA ji 1 a), ( fine p Utn oi dust 2 r<)M-PAi<T'MKNrM, rooDiB} fii>artmoDt0| 
{n flowers, ui on Uio cUiUicis of ])Uuts Uivihioiis 



bfiMtini)* ante out of 4hat one flrafc If'ow, tterer 

mM'gii all the over h& head, filled as &ej are 

wUK’bec^-htead, bo aa to eonie oat at the top of the hole; and, if 
he gets oat at all, it most be at the bottom. The old bee knows 
this, and she so arranges these eggs that when the worm comes 
out it will be with his hSad pointed downtrends; ho falls to eat¬ 
ing his bread, and so eats his way down to the bottom of bis coll, 
nod there he finds that ids mother has bored a hole from his oell 
to the ontmdo, and through that he comes out. 

Henry. How do the others get oat 7 

Vnck Philip. Precisely in the same way. When his brother 
in the cell above him has eaten his way down to the bottom of 
his ecll, he jost cats throng too floor, and gets into the cell below, 
whiob is toon empty, yon know, and tf^ks out at toe same holo 
which his older brother used before him. And so all toe rest, 
ono after another, eat their way downwards into toe empty cells 
below them, and get out at toe same back-door, which too mother 
made by what we call her instinot, which means toe share of wis¬ 
dom which Hod gives to toe lower animals to show them how to 
take care of toomselvcs. 

Henry. Why, tlut instinct, as you call it. Undo Philip, is a 
curiouB thing. 

Uvrle Phdip. Very curious, indeed, boys; and at home other 
time, if you wish, we will talk more about it, and I will tdl you 
a groat many storicH of animals, which will show you their 
instinct. But for this time I have told you enough to keep you 
thinking till wo moot again. 

ITt/iry. But first, Uncle Philip, do toll us how wo may know 
a carpenter-bce liom a cogmion bee; for I should like to make 
an actiuaintancc with so ingenious' a little creature. 

Unde r/uUp. No doubt jou would, and I will^cll you. You 
may know it by its being larger than the common bee; but not 
<pvite so largo as a huiu)>lc-boo; not so downy, and more deeply 
celoijs'd. 

Adapted f)o?n Unde Philip's Conversations. 


1 iH-c 1 s lui a, invcntiTC, bkUful, caiuble of coati i\ iiiu a 
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XSl. — IHB IHtSI PAfSB'MAKEBS. 

Uncle Pfdlip. Ah, boys! how do you do? This is Saturday, 
and I have been ezpooting to see you for some time. 

Henry. We should have been here sooner, but we went round 
by the old mill, beoauso we thought that perhaps we might find 
in some of the old timbers holes bored by some of those Indus* 
trious little oarpcntcr-bces. 

Uncle Philip. Well, and did you find luiy 7 

Charles. No, sir; but we have found something else, which we 
have brought to show you; and we ha,ve been talking about it all 
the AViiy. We have not discovered any new tools among the ani¬ 
mals, but we think we have foimdout a b-ade that some work at, 
and we wish you to tell us if we are right. 

Uncle Philip, 0, that I will do with pleaajre, if I can. 
"What is the trade that you think you have discovered ? 

Henry. It is paper-making, Un^k Philip. Wo have found 
this part of a wasp’s nest, which we have brought along; and, ns 
you told us it was always best to notice everything closely, we 
examined this, and it appeared so much like coarse paper, that 
we thought (for we knew it was made by wasps) that man did 
not make the first paper in the world. 

Unde Philip. Well, boys, that was not a bad thought. Now, 
you see the advantage of taking notice of things, and of tliinking 
uboul what you see. You are perfectly right in supposing that 
■w.asps make paper ; and, if you please, we will talk this morning 
about the wasps. 

Charles. 0, ye.s, sir, by all means,.and we will thank you, loo. 

Unde Philip. T must first tell you, then, fhat of tlic wasps 
there arc several kinds. Some build their nests under ground,' 
and .some ha.iiV theirs in the air to the limb of a tree. This jiart 
of ji. which you have found belonged to the last kind j but. I 
will tell you something about both. 

Henry. I’cll us first of the wasps which build under ground. 

Unde Philip. As soon as tlio warm .season begins, the first 
can! of the mother wasp is to look for a fit place in which to 
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build; and in tbs sjaing of the yoar she may tery often be seen 
flying‘about a hole in tbe bank of a jiteh, and looking into it. 
The boles which she examines are the old houses of fiold-miec or 
moles, and some persons have thought, wMch I imagine is true, 
that she likes to take such old holes, because they save her a 
great deal of hard work. But still, as the holes arc not large 
enough for her use, she has a great deal of labor to make them 

BO. 

CfArhs, Bow does she make them large enough ? 

UticJe Philip. She goes at once to work digging in tho hole 
chosen, and makes a winding, zigsag gallery, about two feet long 
and about an inch in width. She digs up the earth, .and carries 
if out, or pushes it out behind her as she goes on. This gallery 
ends in a largo chamber, orhole,fW)m (\jio to two feet across when 
it is done; and now she is ready to begin her nest. 

Henry. S^ow, then, Uncle Philip, she will begin to make paper, 
will she not? 

Vncle Philip. Yes ; she will alight on an old window-eash, or 
other dry wood, and pull off fibre after fibre about the tenth part 
of an inch long, and not so large as a hair. She will gather 
these up into a knot with her feet, and then fly to another part 
of the sash, and go to work stripping off more fibres or threads, 
and putting them to the bundle already made. She then wo(s 
this little bundle of bruised wooden fibres or threads with a kind 
of glue that she h.as, and tliis makes it stick together like pulp or 
paste ; and while it is soft, tho wasp walks backwards and spreads 
it out with her feot and her tongue until she has made it almost as 
thin as the thiimcst paper. With this she lines the top of tho 
hole in -which she is going to build her nest, for she always begins 
f'.t the top. But tl*is lining is so thin that it would be too weak to 
keep the earth from falling in, and therefore she goes on spread¬ 
ing her papers one upon the other, until she has made the wall 
nearly two inches thick. These picc&s are not laid exactly flat 
on ea^h other, like two pieces of pasteboard, but with little open 
spaces between, being joined at the edges only. Tlii.s is tbe coil¬ 
ing ; and ulieii it is finished she Itogins to build what may ho 
eaMod tlic highest floor of the nest. This she makes, of tho same 
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paper, in a great number of little cells, all joined ti^etiier »t Hie 
sides. Then, instead of fastening this floor to the sides of Hie 
nest, she ho&gs it to the ceiling by rods made also out of paper; 
these rods are small in the middle, and grow larger ■ towards the 
ends, so as to be stronger. She then makes a second floor, and 
hangs it under the first by rods as before; and tben a third, and 
so on until it is finished. 

Charles. This wasp is a ^very ingenious little paper-maker, 
Unole Philip. 

Vrtde Philip. Yes, boys, it is so. The one of which I have been 
telling you is the ground-wasp. The tree-wasp makes its nest of 
paper prepared in the same way; and the nests are of different 
Aapes. One makes it in a round flattened ball, not much larger 
than a rose, and when eut open it shows layer upon layer of. 
leaves of the same thin, grayish-looking paper. , This kind 
is not so common, however. Another makes its nest of cells 
placed in separate floors, but without any outer wall to keep off 
the rain; and the most curious thing in the nest is, that it is not 
placed in a horizontal way; because then the cells would catch 
the rain, and the nest would be spoiled; but it is always placed 
slanting, so that the rain may run t)ff; it is always placed, too, 
so as to face the north or the west, and I suppose it is because 
the wasp knows that there is more danger of rain from the south 
and the east. 

Charles. Well, then, Uncle Philip, we were right in thinking 
that the wasps were the first paper-makers; and very gl-jd wo 
arc that wo saw this old piece of a wasp’s nest. Wio would 
have thought that so much could be learned by picking up this 
old scrap of wa.sp’s work ? 

Uride P/iili]). A wise man will learn something from almost 
anything. IIs" your eyes, and think of what you see. Now, as to 
lhi.s very trade of paper-making, I think that man wpuld h.avo 
found it out a groat deal sooner if he had watched the wasps tit 
thoii- work, ll'lioy have been excellent workmen at tliis business 
from the heginniug; audjuan has gone on learning little by little 
ol this very trade, as I will t^ll you at some other time, when ho 
might have made a long step at onqe, had he but noticed wasps 
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and homete. We go on T 017 tdovly wmedmes in Icammg to 
make a trade as perfect as it c q|i^ ; while the poor animal, 
with its knowledge suoh as often our superior. 

These creatures cannot teach i^NUB'thing; there is a point to 
which they can go, and no jurd|b; but as far as they do know, 
their knowledge is perfect; and X make no doubt thut a great 
many nsoful things not now knowi^will fauroafter be ibuiid out 
by watching dumb animals. 

Uncle PhUiji's Conversations. 


xxn. —TUB Jl UPIttO-MOUSB, EKJtlNB, AKCTIO AND WOI/F. 

1. SoMii youthful hunters were travelling from the south to a 
fort ou the Mackenzie' river, and wore now near the banks of that 
stream. Wliile one of them, named Lucien, was preparing 
a meal fbr his absent companions, his attention was attracted to 
an animal which appeared upon the snow at a short distance 
from where ho sat. 

2. A single glance showed him that the little animal was a 
mouse, but of a somewhat singular species.^ It was about the 
size of a common mouse, but quite diffomit in color. The upper 
half of its body was of a light mahogany tint,’ while the luwo- 
half, including the logs and feet, were of a milky whiteness. It 
was, in fact, the white-footed mouse, one of the most beautiful of 
its kind. 

3. ^cro and there, above the tops of the snow, jtrotrtided’ 
the tojjs of arbute'shrubs; and the little eroaturo was iiassiug 
From one of these to the oilier, in seareh, no doubt, of the berries 
that remain upon ti^ese trees all the winter. 

« 4. Sometimes itran from ijoint to point, like auyotluT mouse, 

but now and then it would rear® itself ou its hiud iT'g'!, and lea]) 
seycral feet at a single bound. In Ibis it evidently assisted 
itself i)y i>rcssiiig its tail, in which it possesses a museuKir power, 

1 JVHf-Ki V/11, n mti in Hiili-sli Amonea, i Piumiu'di u,, inojttlul thinnUi 
fluwmgmloUit NnUtDcui * Aiiia u, tlu ‘.It iw!« 11 j-Ini 

Bn \ n >4, I kinil or m)i t 0 Ukau (i < r)^ 1 1 lilt list U aiul iUml up ou 

3 Tint, shade ol coloi the hind Ifu, qi a ions*' 
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BgiSmi *the snow. This xapde of advanobg hw given it the name 
of the jamping mouse. 

5 . LucUn Tratohed its m^ons until it had got nearly out of 
sight; he tamed from it, and would perhaps never have tliouE^Iit 
of it again. But, upon eobtiiig his eyes in the opposite direction, 
he saw another animal upon the snow. Its body was nearly a 
foot in length, although not much thicker than that of the mouse. 
Ite legs were short, but strong, and its forehead broad and arched 
convexly.^ It had a fail more than half the length of the body, 
and tapering,’' like that of a cat. 

6 . The form of the animal was that of a weasel; and, in fact, 
it was a species of weasel; for it was the famous enuine, cele¬ 
brated for that Soft and beautiful fur, so piized as an ornament of 
dress. It was white all over, with the exception of its tail; and 
(hat, for about an inch at the tip, was covered wit^ black silky 
hair. On some parts of the itody, too, the white was tinged with 
a primrose yellow; but the tinge is not found in all animals of 
this spoeics, as somo individuals are pure white. 

7. Lucien observed that it kept its nose to the ground, and, 
as it drew nearer, h<‘ saw that it was following on the same path 
which the other animal had taken. To his astonishment he per¬ 
ceived that It was traDing' the mouse! Wherever the latter had 
doubled,* or made a bend, the ermine followed the track; and 
when the mouse liad given one of its long leaps, then the ormiuo 
would stoj), and after boating about’ until it struck the traD'’again, 
would resume^ its onward course at a gallop. Its manienvnx'* 
were exactly like tliose of a hound upon the fresh trail of a fox. 

b. Jiucicn now looked abroad to discover the mouse. It was 
still in sight, far off upon the snow; and, as Luoien could sec, 
bn-.lly gnawing at the aibute, (luUo unconscious that its greatest 
enemy was so near,—for the white-footed mouse is the natural 
puj of the limine. 

1 Cun M \ 1 ird't f Bi vT'i'fr, A-Bon', gcrnij hilhr^ and 

'lA'jiu ING, Ktoiam/ rittduUJy Bmallt rjthilhtr, yt t 8Ull lirwaid 
and hm illtn fl Tuaii , ti irk tit e iit, trace 

Iuail'isg, fjlluwinK trick or Bccnlot tak xip tj »n 

4 JJui h'iID, tliAt w iLturncdon UaUatL,' ‘'Ma-wi xiuM(Tut i u vtif), ati iligpins, 

01 ncwriy s > [trickg, intHlcH t f man i^ng 
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9. Xbfl mooBO was noon made avar| of its dangett bat not 
unUl the ormlno ]iad got within a few feat. 'When it perccired 
the latter, it shrank at first among the leaves of the aibutes; 
bat seeing there would be no protection there, as the other was 
still springing fbrward to seize it, it leaped up and endeavored to 
escape 1^ flight. 

] 0. Its flight appeared to be in alternate^ jumps and runs, but 
the chase was not a long one. The ermine was as aoUve as a 
cat, and after a few skips, its claws were struck into the mouse. 
Then was heard a short, slender squeak, and then a “ craunch,” 
like the cracking of a hazel-nut, and all was over with the mouse. 

11. Lucion turne<l round to get hold of his rifle, intending to 
punish the deed, although the little ermine, in doing what it 
did, had only obeyed the law of its nature. The boy luid grasped 
his gun, and '^as raising himself to creep .a little nearer, when his 
eye aas arrested by the motions of another creature coming along 
the top of the wreath of snow, 

12. This lost was a snow-white animal, with long, sliaggy fiir, 
sh‘irp-pointcd snout, erect cars and bushy tail. Its aspect was 
fox-like, and its movements and attitudes had all tltat semblance^ 
of cunning and caution so characteristic of those animals. Well 
might it have such a look, for it was a fox, —the beautiful white 
fox of tho Arctic regions. 

13. When first soon, tho Ibx was engaged in hunting, and, with 
its nose to tho snow, was running in zigzag lines, quartering’ tho 
giouiiil Jjke a pointer-dog. Presently if struck the trail of tho 
ermine, and with a yelp of satisfaction followed it. This, of 
course, brought it close past where Lucieu was; but, notwith¬ 
standing his ei^orncss to Ctc, it moved so rapidly along tho 
trail that ho was umtblo to take sight* upon it. It did not halt 
lor a moment, but ran on, still keeping the track of the ermine. 

14. The latter, hitherto busy with its own prey, did not see 
tlio fox until it was itself seen, when it reared itself up uiioii its 
hind quarters, like a squirrel or a monkey, at tho same timospit- 

1 As l,R NATr, now this, iitm lint, fot!ow-[-oni^ ovtr tlic ground, ]iait by psTt, hitbit 
Ing m order by turns ind tlathor, to sUU tume 

St» nusiK, stinnng, nipt jjanre 11'o nsi i,n.in, is to bung tlio barul of 

- UlAUTBR-isc., nsportnig tcini , it means Oio hie-irm into a line with the objtct by 
10 • lunnin^' the lyc alon,j it 
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ting as spitefally as any otlier weasel could have done.^ In a 
moment, however, it changed its tactics,' for the open jaws bf the 
fox were within a few paces of it; and after Inaking a short, 
quick run along the surface, it threw up its hind quarters, and 
plunged head-foremost into the enow ! The fox sprung forward, 
and, flinging his brush‘ high in the air, shot after it like an 
arrow! 

15. For a moment the surface of the snow was disturbed 
above the spot where they had gone down; but the next moment 
all was still. Lueien stood watching the hole, with his rifle ready, 
thinking that the fox, at least, would soon come up again. He had 
waited for nearly five minutes; when his eye was attracted by a 
movement mider tho snow, at a considerable distance — quite fifty 
paces — from where hc^' stood. The frozen crust was seen to 
upheave, and the next moment, the head of the fax, and after¬ 
wards his whole body, appeared above the surface. Lueien saw 
that the ermine lay transversely'* between his jaws, and was quite 
dead. 

16. lie was about to fire, but the fox, suddenly perceiving 
him, shot off like an arrow, carrying his prey along with him, and 
was soon out of reach. All at once, however, he was observed to 
stop, turn in his tracks, and run off in a new direction. Lueien 
soon ascertained tho cau.se of this strange manoeuvre. Coniiug 
down from the rocks was a largo animal, five times tlie size of the 
fox, but in other respects not unlike lilm. It was also of a snow- 
white color, with long hair, hmshy tail, and short, cruet o*-.rs, but 
its as})ect‘ was not to be mistaken,— it was the great white wolf,: 

17. IVhen Lueien first saw this new-eomer, the latter had just 
espied llic fox, and was about ,strett-hing out into a full gallop 
towards liini. The fox, watching Lackwards‘”as he ran, had not 
seen the wolf-until he was irithin a few springs of him; and now, 
when he bad turned, and both wci’c in full chase, there were not 

over twenty yards between them. The direction in which they 

(• 

J TAc'Tif--, prnp'.rly military arrange-' TIkish i.s n y»)f>rting lutrnc for Ihd tail of 
mciils and mann.-uvrrs ; buinlj^o applieti, artja fox. 

bcrc, to any uianjigenienl, or contrivance fo ^ TaANS-VEKaK'LT, crosewisc. 

effecLing a given ptirpu.'i-j. i looks, appearance, countenance. 
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ran vrould bring thorn near to Lucien; and bo they cime, and 
paEsed him, neidicr of them seeming to heed his presence, 

. 18. They had not gone many yards further before Lucien per¬ 
ceived that the wolf was fast closing on the fox, and would soon 
capture him. The wolf, however, had noticed Lucien coming 
after, and although tho next moment he closed his great jaws 
upon the fox, ho did not pause for a single instant, but, lifting the 
latter clear up from the ground, ran on without the slightest 
apparent diminution^ of speed! Reynard^ struggled, kicked and 
squeaked, like a shot puppy; but Hrstruggles soon came to an 
end, 

19. With some disappointment Lucien was about to return to 
Ills cooking; he lingered, however, for a moment, with his eyes 
still fixed upon the departing wolf thak was just about to disap¬ 
pear over the crest of the ridge. The fox Limg limber and dead, 
as his legs swung loosely on both sides of the wolfs liead. 

20. At that moment Luoion saw the wolf suddenly stop in his 
career,'’ and then drop down upon tho surface of tho snow as if 
dead! He full with his victim in his jaws, and lay half doubled 
up and quite still. Almost at the same instant that he fell, a 
pulF of blue smoke shot up over the ridge, and ([uickly following 
was heard the sharp crack of a rifle. Then a head with iis cap 
of raccoou skin appeared above tho snow, aud Lucien, recogniz¬ 
ing the face of Basil, whoso shot it was that killed tho wolf, ran 
forward to meet him. 

‘il.^Both soon stood over the dead anliuals. First, there was, 
the great gauut^ body of the white wolf, strotehed along the 
snow, and quite dead. Crossways in his month was the Ibx, just 
as ho had been carried off," aud across tho jaws of the latter lay 
the long, worm-tilfe body of the criuino, still retaining between 
its teeth tho half-devoured remains of the white-fouted mouse! A 
very chain of destroyers! These creatures died as tiiey had lived, 
preying one upon the other. 

Mayne Reid. 


3 lessening. .T iiA-uEniV, course, swtfl running nr on- 

55 (rcn'?ril>, a numo lor the fox 5 \yartl motion. 

It is from the French. ^ Oav.st (giint). lenu, hoiiy, mengiv. 
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XXIU. POKTICA r, EXTU ACTS. 

. 1. Time Speeds Awatj .— Knox.' 

Time speeds away—away—away; 

No eagle through the skies of day, 

No wind along the hills can flee 
So swiftly or so smooth as ho. 

Like fiery ste^ from stage to stage 
He bears us on from youth to age,; 

Then plunges in the fearful sea 
Of fathomless eternity. 

‘1. The Eagle .— Doane.® 

What is that, mother? — 

The eagle, boy. 

Proudly careering his course of joy, 

Firm in his own ntountain vigor relying, 

Breasting the dark storm, the rod bolt* defying; 
His wing on the wind, and his eye on tlie sun. 

Tic swerves' not a hair, but bears onward, right on. 
Boy, may the eagle’s flight over be thine, 

Onward and upward, true to the line. 

iJ. Who is my Neighbor ?— Anon. 

Thy neighbor ? It is he whom thou 
Tliist power to aiJ and^bless; 

Wliose aching heart or burning byow 
Thy soothing hand' may press. 

Whene’er thou mcct’st a human form, 

Less favored than thine own. 


1 KNti.v, nil eiiiiiiont amlj 

proafhtT, of Tun-! 

gramiimr-sclnxi], l.n;,^lund-, horii in, 
n5:i, died in .1821 


2 T)o.\xi:. (iKoutn: W., KpJscopftl "BiBhop of 

?SfW .IfTsi-y. 

•• Jltn.T, tbe liKhtniii^. 
t fc’vvKuvi.s, turns HskltsdcA'iatcs. 
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Ilcinoml»c;r’t ]>; tliy neighbor worm, 

Thy Ijrollior, or thy son. 

4. Those. FiBenin-j Bells. —Mooee.’^ 

Those evening bolls* tho^ evening bolls, 

How many a talc their music tells 
Of youth, and home, and that sweet time 
When last I heard their soothing chime ! “ 

Those joyous hours are past away. 

And many a heart that then was gay 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 

And hears no more those evening hells. 

And 80 ’t will be when .1 atu gone, 

That tuneful peal will still ring on; 

W'hile other birds'" shall walk tlmsc dulls,"' 

And sing your praise, sweet evening bolls. 

« fi. TAe Deep. —Brainaiid.* 

There’s beauty in the deep:— 

The wave is bluer than the sky; 

And, though the sun shine bright on high, 

More softly do the sca-gcius glow 
That sparkle in the depths below ; 

The rainbow’s tints are only made 
When on the wafers they arc laid, 

And sun and moon most stvectly .'-hiiio 
T.Tpon the oeeuit’s level brine. 

ThPre ’.s behuty in the deoj). 

There’s quiet in the deep : — 

Above, let tides aiid tempests rave. 

And earthborn whirlwinds wake the wave; 

3 MtHiUK, Uu‘ (listinf'uislifd lyrit* » JlAitos, puft.*?. 

pot‘t; ti native of d ; Ih; diet! in IHA 4 ntirrow vtdleyB. 

~ (5himk, tiiummiion i> liKAtsAui*, John <5. C., an American 

II Bct of bfUs ia sti intu • tiiaL a lunc mu l»e j«>ct and wriU-r *, fur several yonra editor of 
played upon them •, Ih is mllcd their chime, the iV. i'. Mirror, lie dietl in 1828. 

10 ’ . 
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Above, let care and fear coiiIimkI 
"With sin and sorrow to the end; 

Here, far beneatli the tainted ibani, 
That frets above our peaceful home. 
We dream in joy, and wake in love, 
Nor know the rage that yells above. 
There’s quiet in the deep, 

6. Hymn .— Mbs. Obie.* 

There’s not a leaf within the bower. 

There’s not a bird upon the tree, 

There’s not a dew-drop on the flower. 

But bears the impress. Lord, of thee ! 

Yes, dew-drops, loaves, and buds, and all. 
The smallest, like the greatest things, 
Tlie sea’s vast spaeo, the earth's wide ball. 
Alike proelaim thee King of kings. 

7. The Worm .—G isuon .*««.■ 

Turn, turn thy hasty foot aside, 

Nor crush that helpless worm; 

The frame thy wayward looks deride 
None but a God could.form. 

The common Lord of all that move. 

From whom thy beiiig flowed, 

A portion of his boundless love 
On that poor worm bes^towed. 

Let such enjoy their little day, 

•.'nieir lowly bliss receive ; 

0 do not lightly take away 
The life thou canst not give! 


1 0-riE', Aukija, wife if Jtilin and a 2 Oi.s'doiink, Tjh»mas, prebendary of Dur- 
highly distinguishetl uuthnrcK.'^. Shu wns liani, Ktiglund ; an eminent pbiloaophlca!, 
born inllarwioh, in Enplanti, ITTl, and died Uifologiual and miscellununuR writer, lie 
in 18S4, aged 8.5. h f>orn in ITnS, and died {u 1840 
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XXIT.—Tns UON-^TEK. 

1. JiJLtus Gkbard was bom 14 France. In 1842, ho joined 
tho Fronch arihy in Algiers,* as a volunteer.® He was fond of 
hunting, and occasionally wont on shooting excursions in the 
neighborhood of Bona,* for this region abounded ij» quails, par¬ 
tridges, water-fowl, hares, rabbits, foxes, antelopes, jackals and 
wild-boars. The soldiers did not generally venture far from the 
town for fear of the Arabs, who wore yet unconquered, and also 
from dread of panthers and lions and flies; for the heights of 
Algiers arc infested by swarms of green flies, which fix them¬ 
selves by myriads® on the bodies of men and animals, and worry 
them to death. 

2 . This kind of life was too ingloi^ous for Gerard, and he 
obtained an* appointment* to go to Guelma, pear Mount Atlas, 
where he distinguished himself in battle. Gerard had heard 
that an old lion, from the Atlas mountains, was ravaging the 
country in tliat region, and had destroyed innumerable victim)!, 
mcTi as well as cattle. Tho whole population was in despair, 
(Jerard offered to kill the lion for them. 

8 . Taking his dog with him, he crossed the vast plains of Guol- 
ma, which abound in a rich and luxuriant growth of jilanfs. 
Having examined the regions tho lion had devastated,'’ and niado 
himself familiar with the localities, he calmly awaited the rotnrii 
of night. 

4. hour of the evening watch has sounded, llofrosh- 
‘tmmts circulate in the hospitable tent where, are asscnibk'd the 
elders of the tribe of Aralw resldcmt there. And to stimulate the 
courage of Gcra^who was their giu^st, oneof Uie luo.st gilti^d of 
tlie natives ehants a long ballad'' in honor of the famous lion- 
snarer, Arsounc. 

5. Having lighted his pipe, Gerard took leave of his entertain- 

1 Do'N.k is it town of Algeria, iijf d Ap-rorST'sribST, a ctmimis.ston or cleotioi 

North Africa.. jfor uuy tvtlice or function. 

'■i VoL-i'X-Tcr.u', (•■ne who olfcrs himself for 0 Dk-vas'tat'bh, desolated, ruined. 

R Roldior, or for any cnl*T|>ri«c. C }Ui/3.AD, a iil-ainUve wnitf. 

y MYjt'i-AJw. A inyriml is t'*n Ihou.’and. 
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m, an& set forth towards tho woodj ravines.' During the entire 
summer night iio exidorod the district in vain. The next even¬ 
ing, he was still on his daring search. At about eight o'clock 
the terrific howling of a lion, repeated again and again bj the 
echo, was heard to issue from a neighboring ravine. At the 
dread sonnd all things seemed to tremble, and all animals, both 
wild and tamo, fled away and hid themselves from the king of 
beasts. 

6 . Gerard was impatient to meet his foe. He pressed towards 
him, and, removing the branches, his eye eagerly attempted to 
penetrate the gloom. The watchful dog followed his master’s 
. eye, and suddenly crouched at his foot, without uttering so much 
as a cry of terror. Fear had palsied" his voice. 

7. There stood one o£ the largest and fiercest of the lions of 
North Africa. It was a terrible sight! Hi^s |haggy mane 
floated in the wind, his eyes seemed to shoot fire, and his mouth 
was reeking® with blood. 

8 . He had plaiite-d himself within twenty paces of Gerard, 
whose pulse throbbed — not with fear, but with joy at having 
reached the crisis* of his eiiteqniso, and finding himself fiieo to 
face with the enemy ho had been .seeking. 

9. The lion saw his antagonist,® who seemed to him an ea.«y 
and certain ])rt!y, .so often had he killed inuu in his iniduiglit 
dejiredations.'' l*rofiting by the few seconds during which lho 
mon.slev .stood glaring at birti, Gerard schooled* himself to sustain 
his flashing eye without quailing.® Then, bringing his weapon 
cautiou.sly to his shoulder, he grasped it firmly. His body wa.s 
slightly incliuod forward, ro.stitig on limbs as immovable as but¬ 
tresses'' of mii.^onry. 

10. He , laii.-ics a moment; to steady his®fi.>.n. If it tail the 
luonslor will,be unoii him before he can reload. Life and death' 

1 (ro-viufs’) Unit,' lioP.ow.i on tin- •' A n'-t ttj'o-sisr, rtjijioin'iit, enemy. . 

of a hill or Idalt, gunerully fui'metl hy <■. plmjilerini'^UJHl mitt- 

1,1.-r. 

2 Pai.'sigh (piiV/jtlj, n iul'T.-tl iKioi.KH'.tiN.’ipliueiljetlHcatc'd, truim-jl. 

UMKK.'fXG, nmi.'t ami huiukin^r, or steaui- ^ mi.'isg, Kiliii^,' lull the eye in f<*ar, ufl 

liiK 5 here it means wt-t atul (lrio]jiua:. if o\<-rDowfr< tl. 

4 Cw'rii.s, (locisivc and critical morot-j-.t. !' lU T'TiiEriM-ii.-t, Bujutctrla U) a wall, proi»8 
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aro at iasuo upon that single shot, Nyw ho is roaily. Ills finger 

prosscH the trigger.-An explosion, of hweetev melody to his 

car than strains of softest musio, shows that the trusty won])on 
has not failed. Stricken exactly between the two eyes, the Imae 
boast shakos the earth with a convulsive bound; and as the 
volume’ of smoko clears awa^ Gerard contemplates^ his victim 
gasping out his latest brca^iMiT?^p feet. 

11. As the news spread thal»mo lion was dead, men, women 
and children, filled the airjwiti shouts of joy. The traces of 
their despair and misery pwBed away. Torche.s were bume^; 
guns wore tired as the signal for a feast. Wheaton puddings, 
light beer and biscuits, ciroufated freely round. Discordant 
flourishes of native musioj songs and dances, made up an Arabian 
festival, full of spirit and originality. « 

12. The pntiro population poured forth along the path to tlio 
dead lion, their t^hes shining like a long riband of flame; and 
soon, illumined by the reflection of a thousjiiid torches, tho moU" 
ster was seen stretched out motionless on the ciirth. Ho mons- 
uri'd seventeen feet in length, and a thick, curly and knotted 
ni.iiii' veiled half of his huge fortu. 

1:1. One iiihtant kept silent by astonishment, the delirious' joy 
of tho multitude quickly found vent in shouts that rent the air. 
A thousand voices joined in one, like the voice of n thousand 
grains of powder uniting in tho report of a eaiimm, hailed Geraid 
a 5 the Liim-Slajer. 

1 1.^ Filch w i-. hi-. tivM exploit in a c.ireor whiih ha-, mucc 
^•linel this juimg l''reii< hmaii sncii iciionii. The f.iiiu uf his 
(juiekly spread abroad, and iiuuuious •qijdications ncie 
mule to him Ibv s,i( cm ’ fi*oi 1 di'-tiiels ravaged hj lions. Thes(> 
lie h.is ag.iiii auii*!fgaiu accepted, mid alwa^ , v\itli complete sue- 
cess. 

l.h. Tlieie is, it must he ivu.lh cted, a ve.y essential dilferenee 
between such exploits’ us tho^e of Gerard'' end the killing of uni- 


I !n« h« It 1 llm inN< 

- t A11 , f on 1 1 1 -s I 1/ s 111 

» l> -1 tiv I «>i(r i/i 

4 I’KClvO &s, ttjuiatt Uiul (.oiuluU 


" '‘K '(f>i, hi Ip 

•* U A< 1 1*, ikv tit ititl, ‘poUtil. 
" I \ 11 ()i I s, I iinoud at U. 

< l*iuajuiiu.U n > firj 
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mals for sport. The defence of sooioty agaitiit boasts of proy is 
a duty, and when we see the habitations of peaceful liwnilies 
invaded by such uionsters, mIio have loft the forest to search for 
prey, — their flocks ravaged, and their ehildreu destroyed,—we 
fJiould he tliuukful tliat there are men endowed* with courage and 
presence of mind’ to become the deliverers of a neighborhood from 
such fearful iutiuJers.'’ 

IG. Julius Gerald may indeed be honored as a horo, for his 
intrepidity* has freed many a'village from a terrible scourge.* 
^d the very qualities which made him a horo, and fitted him to 
do battle with fierce lions, would make him disdain to intlict* pain, 
or hurt, or death, on any of God’s hamilcss creatures. 

Romance of Adventure. 


X.XV. — ANBODOTES OF DOaS)* 

I . Some years ago, an American ship, called the Washington, 
bound for China, had on board, among other passengers, an 
officer, with his wife and child, a little boy, five years old, and a 
largo Newfoundland dog, called Bratus. 

ti. I'ivcrybody in the ship liked Bratus, he was so good-tem¬ 
pered and frolicsome; but the little boy was the dog’s constant 
jilayiiiate. lie was a merry little follow, and as fond of Brutus 
as Bruins was of him. 

II. ()no evening, when it was growing dark, as the iittloJ-oy and 
the dog were romping together, the ship gave a roll, and sjilr-J. 
went, liio child into the ocean.' A cry was raised, “ A hand 
over ! — A haial over ! ” and bravo Brutus sjuaing over the taff- 
Kiil,' clearing i( like a greyhound, <aud s\vaur“l'owards the stern* 
of the .'■hip. ' 

3 f.ie, v'iaril. .Sfoi’iajK (skiirj), instrument of punj.sh- 

y I’Ki'S'i.Nri-: fii.- MIN’D, Bt*lf-pos8L'gsion, H'ut or ifirtfliiff. 

ti» iisu all onu’s facwltics on a sutMei 1 v-yijcr', lay on, ai>I>ly, cutifso. 

* TAfF'K.Mi,, the rail, parap'-t or fom’fl ol 
> tlifisf* who com** whort? th<“y itlio nppor jtart of tht* slilpV «tiTn. 

nre not wanted autl have no rtsht U) come. 8 yibitN, the hinder part of a ship. 
i lK-TRK-rii>'l-TY, fcarlessncaa. 
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i. like littte boy’s lather, half frantjc, leaped ■with others into 
the jofiy-boat, Imt it, was too dark to seo far before them. All 
gave the child op ft>r lost. At last they heard a splash to the 
larboard,^ « Pull on, quick 1 ” cried the father. The helmsman 
turned the tiller,* the men pulled with redoubled force, and in a 
moment brave Pimtus, holding up the child with his mouth, was 
along.side. Joy! Joy! Joy! 

5. The boat was rowed back to the sliip, the half-drowned boy 
■ktas recovered, the parents were delighted, and brave Brutus was 
patted and earo.ssc(l by all. The little boy hugged his favorite in 
his aims, and every man on board the sliip loved the dog as a 
father loves his child. 

6 . I will relate another instance of affection in a dog. A few 
days bcibre the fall of Robespierre,® a aevolutionary tribunal,‘ in 
one of the departments® of the north of Franco, condemned to 
death an ancient magistrate, and a most estiiualdc" man, as guilty 
of a conspiracy.^ 

7. lie had a'wator spaniel, ton or twelve years old, of a small 
breed, which had been brought up by him, and when he wont to 
prison followed him. He was refused admittance, but he jiassed 
an hour before the door of the prison every day, and then 
returned. 

8 . His fidelity at length won upon the porter, and ho was one 
lay allowed to enter. The dog saw his master, and clung to him. 
[t was difficult to separate them, but the jailer forced him away, 
md the dog returned fo his I'etrciit.® 

^!). Tie came back the uc.vt morning, and every day; once each 
lay he was admitted. He licked the hand of his friend, looked 
lim in flio fiicc, agrin licked his hand, and wont away of himself. 

10. AVhen th,, day of sentence’ arrivcil, notwithstanding the 

1 liiK^ttoAUD, the toft Bitlti of the ship when slon3, callctl departments 5 they rcsonihle 
ookiiig forwani from tiie .stern. our counties !u some respects. 

Til'lku, the luimlle of the rudder. « Ks'ti-ma-ui.k, wortliy of esteem. 

3 It()bft.sinKiiUK (rol)f 5 '}M;-nr). / 1 )os'‘Spib'a>cy, plot against governraenl, 

4 Tki-bu'sai., a seat tif judgment, where or olhern, hy several iailivIdURla. 

iiMiscs Rn<l criuiiuals are tried. y Uk>t#hat', place of retirement or refuge. 

fi Dk-pakt'ment.s ; Frauoc is divided for ‘J Sks'tknCk, the result of a trial, and the 
government purjmses into eighty six dm- announcement of Uie result. 
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crowd,*and the vigilance ^of llio guard, the dog poDetratt^^ luto 
the hall and crouched hintsclf between the logs of the tinhappy 
man, whom ho was about to lose forever. The judges oondomnod 
him; he was rooonducteJ to the prison, and the dog from that 
time did not quit the door. 

11. The fatal hour arrives; the prison opens, the unfortunate 
man passes out; it is his dug tliut receives him at the thresliold. 
He chugs upon his h.and, that hand whiuli so soon must cuaso to 
])ut his caressing head. He follows him; the .azc falls; tlfo 
master dies; but the tondcriiess of the dog cannot cease. The 
body is carried away; the dog walks at his side; the earth 
receives it; ho lays himself upon the grave; reluses nourishment; 
pines away and dice. 


.\.\VI.-LUCY OIUY. 

No mate, no comrade, Lucy knew ; 

Hhe dwelt on a wide moor ; 

The swootost thing that ever grew 
Beside ti cottage door! 

Yon yet may spy the fawn at play, 
The hare upon the green ; 

But the sweet laeo of Lucy dray 
Will never more be seen. 

“ To-night will bo a stormy night, 

You to the town must go ; 

And take a lantern, child', to lig/it 
Your mother through the snow’’^”’ 

“ That, fittlier, I will gladly do; 

’T is scarce]}' afl(aTiooii — 

The minster^ clock has just struck two, 
And yondqr is the moon.” 


J Fbn^S'Taat-ed, pushed into, picrccJ. | 2 MiN'aTEB, a cathedral church. 
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At tills tile father raibcd lii^ hook, 
And emapped a &got band ; 

Ho plied his work, and Iav^ took 
The lantern in her hand. 


Not blither^ is the mountain roe;® 
With many a wanton btroke 
Iler feet disperse the powdery snow, 
TIjat ri''CH up like smoko. 


Tliu .slovjn came on before its time; 

.‘^lie wandered up and down. 

And many a hill did Luoy^imb, 
Hut never reached tUjjt 


The wretched parenta^ll that night 
* Went shouting far ^d wide ; 

J3ut there was ncithOt.boyud noi sight 
To serve them for a guide. 


At daybreak on a hill they stood. 

That joverJooked the moor; 

And thonco they saw the bridge of wood, 
A furlong from the door. 


They wept, <nnd, turning homeward, cried, 
“ In heaven we all shall moot,” — 
When in the snow the mother si)icd 
The print of .Lucy’s feet 


Half breathless, froth the stoop hill’s edge 
They fraokcsl thc ibotmarks small; 

And through the Ijrokoii hawlhora hedge, 
Ajid by the long .stone wall; 


And then an ojicn field t.lioy crossed — 
The marks'w(n-o still the same ; 

They tr:i<;k them on, nor over lost, 

And to (he bridge they came. 


Ui'ci), inori' K'ly.uion; joyous. | 

11 


S UuB, roebuck, a amall deer. 



&om tbe saovj 

K ' |>otWi^s, one by onot 
Into the middle of plon^ •» 

And fiirther there troro none! 

You yet may spy the fawn at play, 

The hare upon the procn ; 

But the sweet feoe of Luoy (Jray 
Will never more be seen. Wordswouth. 


xxvii. —onnsR and nisonpEa. 

4 

Sarah. Motokh, our teacher is always talking .about oitlor. 
Why does she say so much about it 7 

Mother. Not always, my daughter, but I do not wonder that 
she insists upon it a great deal. Children are very apt to bo 
disorderly. 

Sarah, But I have often heard people say that the whole 
world of mankind is full of disorder. 

Mother. That is true. And that is why it is so necessary to 
sirtve to bring children into order, that when they grow up they 
may make the world more orderly. 

Sarah. But, mother, has the fixing my books rightly in niy 
, desk, having my clothes arranged, having a place for evi^ythiiig 
and everything in ita place, — has all this anytliing to do w.i*]’ 
making the world more orderly 7 

Mother. A groat deal more, Sarah, than*some people think. 
Get your work and sit down beside me, and Twill try to make it 
plain to you. , Do you recollect the fire that happened near us, 
about a year ago 7 

Sarah. Indeed I do, mother; such a hurrying and driving, 
and cxelamatious and orders; it seemed as if })cople were hrazy. 

Mothers fbo you remsmber that some people threw looking- 
glasscB out of the window, and brought feather-beds carefully 



down jteun la thittt lltrtiw? ^‘^Do Wt t)iM> ikx 0^ 

way and asothor ihiA, UtiSx diQ^'cq.t farts of ^ mim <urti(^4 
till things mre j«aitorcd about, niA nuaeua^ fitsd lad jisttbled 
together? 

Harah. If waa diatmising, but olmoit bthgitabliS. Feoflo 
Bocnioil to have loat their wife. 

Ma/i' r. But bow aooii waa all this dianged, wheo the ohibf 
cn^rint er airivef.! and took oonmuuui of the crowd! He placed his 
assistants in their order, calmly led the hose to where it would 
do most irnod, and act certain men to one kind of work, and cortaih 
men to another. Do you rememltcr how at once Order reigned 
cv(lywhere, and how much wap sccompliahed in a little time? 

Saiah. Vis, mother, 1 remember all this TC 17 distinotly, and 
I ppiceivc that, without order, people* lopo their witp, and have 
not the pi ojs'r oommand of even their ordinary fiieulties. 

'MotJter. Look abroad into the animal world; how could &ape.. 
bo growth, praservation, existence even, without the 'oiitoly 
iirraiigoment of TCBselp, fibres, mnsoles, bones, and varioas dr-. 
guns? 

Sarah. I have just been studying botany, and I am sure there 
is order there, and I sec that beauty and usefiiln«B, and even 
existence, would be lost without it. 

Mather. It is the same in the mineral world; in every parti¬ 
cle of matter, and in all worlds. Order reigns everywhere in 
nature, throughout the universe of God, so that the Bible says, 

“ Godis a G od of order, and not of confusion.” 
r .«mSarah. 1 sec it all very plainly. Will you now explain how 
oislcr is connected with good morals and religion 7 

Mother. We find that,In the confusion of the fire near us last 
winter, people could not command their thoughts nor themselves. 
Now, if people caimnt think correctly, (iseept t.heru be order, how 
can they roeci\-e truth in their midst, and make a proper use of it, 
unless there bo order? 

Sarah. Yes, mother; but it was mental order that was want- 
ing. 

Mother. But did not the disorder and confusion of the mate¬ 
rial things around (ireate and increase the disorder of their minds? 
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did not: die putting |n order of the things about them, the 
orderly arrangement of external things, bring their min^s into 
Older again? 

Sarah. I suppose we can learn grammar, aiithimtie, geogra¬ 
phy, and all other sciences, in much lefi*- time, ami with nraeh 
less labor, in oonsoqueneo of their l)eing arraugt'd in onr hohool- 
books in an orderly manner. 

Mather, ITos; without this order wo could not master anj 
BOieuce, much loss all soicnces. 

Sarah, I think I have always noticed that the best loit t)f 
people are the most orderly. 

ATot&r. No doubt it is ^o; hence the poot tolls ns that “ older 
is Heaven’s first law.” 

Sarah. It seems to itio ns if people that v ere slovenly iibonl 
their houses, and in their personal habits, were gcnoeilly slovenly 
in their moral habits, if not vicious, 

Mather. Frequently, at least, they arc so, my daughter. And 
ns tho habits of the mind and heart, as a person grows older, 
express themselves in the lineaments' of the countenance, so will 
they express themselves in what surrounds us. 

Sarah. I recollect that you once told me that cleanliness vras 
a help to virtue, and a want of it a help to vice, I suppose thnt 
order acts and r^ts“ upon our habits in the same way. 

Mother. If you try the experiment a short time, you will ]K'r- 
ceivc tho effects of disorder very plainly. Tou will find that, 
t order in the arrangement of your dress, books, and vi>rl;I>o\-, 
will 'assist your temper, save your time, help your clEciem*K,ii. 
and give you Hie power to do right and be useful; while disorder 
■nill produce the contrary effects. 

Order in tho di.stributiou and allotment* of*your time will give 
tenfold usefulsoss to your life. 

Order in the, disposal of your thoughts will give you clearness 
of conception, and beauty find force in e.vpressing your ideas. ‘ 

I UiJCB, features. , a Ek-ki'cikn-ct, j)owt‘r of artitui, ability <if 

ftcti back again, returns tin jmxIudiiK eflects, or acconiiJiuIung thliigB. 
action or effect. 4 Al>i.ot'hkmt, i<irtiuniug out 
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Order in flic govemmont, oonfrol, npd direotion of your tiffec- 
tionis, will wjcure you peace and hflppin<’f!«. 

Sarah. (\‘m you not give me feme rules for scouring this Inst 
and most imjinrtant kind of order? 

iMothrr. I’lie Ion (•oininandnicnts are the bc'it rules 1 can givo 
you, my dear child ; and those arO summed up in the two gi-cnt 
]ircco]il' 111" di\ine older given by our Saviour, namely; “Thou 
sluiU lo\o the Lord thy Ood with nil thy heart, and all thy mind, 
and ail thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself,” 

Oriyina/. 


XXVIII.-AN INMAN STIUTAOEM.* 

1 . Di'Rijro the war of the American llovolution, a regiment*, 
of (bot-wddiers w,aB stationed upon the confines of a boundless 
saviintm," in tlic southern part of the Union. Its particular 
oilio<; to guard every avenue of approach to the main army; 
lilt', sentinels,' whoso posts penetrated into the woods, were sup* 
]iliud from the ranks. But they were perpetually surprised® upon 
their posts by the Indians, and borne off their stations, without 
oomimiiiicaliiug any alarm, or being heard of afterwards’. 

(tne morning, tho senluiols liaving been stationed as usual 
oi'cr night, the guard went at sunrise to relieve a po.st wliicli 
extended a eonsiderable distance into the wood. Tlio scutiiiel 
" !i.s gJifie ! Tho surprise was gi-cat; but tlic ciroumstanoo liaij 
CSfiurred bcibre. They left another man, and departed, wishing 
him better liiuk. “ You necd»iiot lie afraid,” .said the man, with 
Avaniilh, “ I shall irot desArt.” 

The sentimfts were replaced every' four hours, and, at the 
appointed time, tho guard again marched to r^ieve the post. 
To their inexpressible astonishment the man was gone! Tliey 

1 Sw.AT'A-cKMjtrielr. artifice Sa-cas'sa, a southern prairie, or grassy 

i<,iis ilevice. plain, wiUiout wuotl. 

a Uec'i HUNT, a buly of soldiers, forine<t '1 Ski^ti-neI-s, guards stationed to givo 
of six .a* eiglit ceiupanie.s, or one or more alarm on the ap,>roarh of an enemy, 
battalions, and eomuianded by a eolonel or fi SeK-raiaKl}', attacked, captured, or killed 
lieutenanUeolimel. juncxiiectedly 


lU' 
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eearcli^ roand tho spot, but no traces of him could be fimnd. 
It was now more nccossaij than evor ilut the station should not 
remain unoccupied ; they left another man, and returned to tho 
guard-houbo. 

4 . Ifiae superstition* of the soldiers was awakened, and terror 
ran through the regiment. Tho colonel, being apprized of tho 
occurrence, signified his inttmtion to aocoin[)any the guard when 
they relieved tho tontinel they had loft. At the appointed time, 
they all marched together; and again, to their unutterable won¬ 
der, they found the post vacant,® and tho man gone ! 

5 . Under these circiunstanoes, tho colonel hesitated whether 
he should station a whole company on the spot, nr whether ho 
should again submit the poet to a single sentinel. The cuust' of 
these repeated disappearances of men, whose courage and honesty 
were never suspected, must he discos ered, and it seemed not 
likely that this discovery could be obtained by persisting in tho 
old method. 

6 . Three brave men wore now lost to tho regiment, and to 
assign tho post to a fourth soemod nothing icss than giving him 
up to destruction. The poor fellow whose turn it was to taki* 
the station, tliongh a man in other respects of incomparablo’ reso¬ 
lution, tiemlilcJ from hc.'id to foot. 

7 . “ I must do my <lut_\said he to the officer, “ I know that; 
but T should like to lose my life with moie credit.” “I will 
I'‘a\o no man,” said the colonel, “ against his will.” A man iiii- 
mcilidtcly stcjijicd from the ranks, and desiicj to take ^Jic post. 
Eicrj mouth conmunded* his resolution. 

8 . “ 1 w'ili not he taken alive,*’ said he, “ and you shall hear 
of me at the least alaim. At all evebts, I \fill fire my piece if i 
Iieir tlie ku'-t noise. If a oow ehatteis, or a leaf tails, you 
drill hi.ir 111^ muskif. Yna may he alamied when nothing is 
the 111 lifer; hut joii must take tlic chante a‘'thi> eoudilion of 
tho dlM-ovcij.” 

!). Tlie colonel applaudi'd’’ Ids couiagc, and told him ho'wouid 


3 hf-PJ R-^Ti JitlHf iu oinfiH, Uul> ' fs ftiHi Kii nutchU ft's 
ami unlQtky rlw i-f * ( «> t ui m» i i>, ju u d 

- A A'( A>T, cnji<{y, witJmut ott int ’ Ai i i «i» i u, l rauvd hipbly 
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bo rigjit to fire upon the least noise athat ho could not sati^sfac- 
torily explain. His comrades shook hands with him, and loft 
him with a mclunohuly foreboding.^ The company marched buck, 
and waited the event in the guard-house. 

10. An hour had now elapsed, and every oar was upon the 
rack for tlio discharge of the musket, when, upon a sudden, the 
report was hoard. The guard immediately marched, aooompa- 
nit-d, as before, by the colonel, and some of the most experienced 
oDieei's of the reoimeut. 

11. As they aptiroaclied the post, they saw the man advancing 
towards them, dragging anotlier man on the ground by the hair 
of his bead. When they came up to him, it appeared to be an 
Indian whom he had shot. An explanation was immediately 
rccpjired. 

12. “I told you, colonel,” said the man,," that I should fire 
if I hoard the least noise. That resolution I took has saved 
my life. I had not boon long at my post when I heard a rus- 
tliiia -it some short distance; 1 lookcsl, and saw a wild hog, suoh 
as are common in the woods, crawling along the ground, and 
seemingly looking for nuts under the trees among the leaves. 

13. “ As these animals are so very common, 1 ceaH<'d to con¬ 
sider it seriously, but kept my eyes fixed upon it, and marked 
its jirogress among the trees ; still there was no need to give the 
alarm. It stniek me, however, as somcwlml singular to see this 
uninial making, by .i eireuitous^ pas.siige, for a thick grove iitinio- 
duitelyWiehiml )iiy ])o-t. I therefore kept my eye more coiistantlyfc 
<li»»'d u]mn if, and, as it was now within a lew yards of the cop- 
piee, I hesit.itid whether I shfluld fiiv. 

14. “ .My ' omr.fdes, thbught I, will laugh at me for ahinning 

them by shooting a pig ! 1 had almost resolved to let it alone, 

when, just a- it approached the thicket, I thought I observed it 
give un uim-ual spring. I no longer hesitated : I took niy aim, 
dis<'harg(‘d my pio( i ; :pid the animal was immediately stretched 
bi fore me, with .i groan which i thought to be that of a human 
ercatuie. 

3 Poiir-uoD iNfj, t \i»ivtx(loHHnd projthrcyj - Oir-cu'i toin, roun(la!>out. 

c\il. j J Otir'rK.K, (cmvc, low wood, copv 
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15, ' “ I went np to it, and, jtidge my astonishment,^when 1 
^nind that I had killed an Indian! He had enveloped’ himself 
with the skin of one of those wild hogs so artfully and completely, 
his hands and his feet wore so entirely concealed in it, and his 
gait^ and appearance wore so exactly correspondent to that of 
the animals, that, imperfectly as they were always seen through 
the trees and boshes, the dif^iso could not bo detected’ at a 
distance, and scarcely discovered upon the nearest inspection. 
He was armed with a dagger and tomahawk^” 

16, The cause of the disappearance of the other sentinels was 
now apparent. The Indians, sheltered in this disguise, secreted 
themselves in the coppice; watched the moment when they could 
throw it off; buist upon the sentinels without previous alarm, 
and, too quioldto give <hcm an opportunity to discharge their 
pieces, either stabbed or scalped’ them. They then bore their 
bodies away, and concealed them at some distance in the len'v es. 

AnonxmuijS. 


XXIX.-DIONVSIUS,’ PI'THIAS,'’ AN1> DAMON.’ 

Din/iyi,iui. Ajiazisu ! what do I see ? It is Pythias just 
arrived — it is, indeed, Pjthias. I did not think it possible. 
Ho is come to die, and to rodoom his liiond ! 

rylhiax. Yes, it is J’ythias. I loft tlio jilaco of niy coufine- 
uiont with no other views than to {)ny to Heaven the vqys I Lad 
niiulo, to settle iny family oonoorns aoeordiiig hi the nil(,i 4 qj’ 
justice ; and to hid adieu to my oliildren, that 1 might die tran¬ 
quil aud hiitisfiod. 


1 IvMi 011 wnpjitd, cUlbtd, cov-ititlt of kinR, ii r 404. Buth wtio* 
' ’ “I * allt d “ f> r intt ” I y Ott Grt t 

(• ill. Ill mm t «f ty dkine 7 I’k iii'i a's, «i vt « tatd , of Budy JMf>- 

I)i ixiju fmnddii di' nj'iiu*, lu I c ltd' m< I IMluis lo tin, hut 

J'lo'i t-iMM k mlilii 1 lUbtt Ul«»tttd Hm to\j it }ih nlttitiiH lf> taXo 

*> h \i n II, tit I t rt ’V •'kill and hiwr It ivo of them, on co iditionlhat Dnmon would 
I V Uiir fnan Iht ttipofu. jtakt Iiisii1kc,us foi Jus l etui u at 

sM>t, i <iti7t nuHP, in'i<(tt im siMufiid hour 

Bully, who bf LdiiJt. pouiin if tlu fou(.i,! s ii ^ plnloBophei , a dibUplo of l*y* 
oyt rthitw the ni id uHduucd tlicltUag'i>-ia'> 
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Dionysius. Bat why doHt thon retqpn? Host thoa no ftar 
of deatfi ? Is it not tlion, to seek it ? 

Pythias. 1 return to suffer, tiiough I do not doserre death. 
Honor forhlds mu to learu my friend to die for me. 

Dionysius. Dost thou, then, iove him better tlmn thyself 7 

Pffthias. No, I love him as foyaolf; but I know I ought 
to hiiffur death rather than my friend, since it was 1 whom thou 
had'l doorood to die. It were not just that Damon should suffer, 
to free me from that death which was not for him, but for mo 
only. 

Dionysius. But thou sayest that it is as imjust to infliot death 
upon thee as upon thy friend. 

Pythias. Very true; we are both innocent, and it is equally 
unjust to moke either of us suffer. ^ 

Dionysius.^ IVhy dost thou, then, say that if were wrong to 
put him to deatli instead of thee 7 

Pythias. It is unjust in the same degree to inflict death either 
on D.imon or on myself; but I should bo highly culpable' to let 
Damou suffer that doatli which the tyrant® had prepared for mo 
only. 

Dionysius. Dost thou return hither to-day with no other view 
than to save the life of thy friend, by losing thy own 7 

Pythias. 1 n'turn, in regard to thi>s to suffer a death which 
it is common for tyrants to inflict; and, with respect to Damon, 
to pertiirm my duf> In treeing him from tlio danger which ho 

inc!irrety)y his kindness to me. 

li'itny^nis.i^nA. now, Damon, let mo speak to tliee. Didst 
thou not re.illy fear that I’ythias >\ould never return, and that 
thou uonldsf be put fo death for him 7 

Damon. 1 was )*ut too well as-,nvod that Pythias would re- 
tuin; and that he would bi! more suixious to keep bis promi'-e 
111 111 to save In'-life. Would to heaven that his relations and 
fiiiiids hid dit.iined hiyi by force ! Tic would then have lived 
tor the oomfort and benefil of good men ; and 1 should then have 
the satisfaction of dying for him. 


1 Cl I \ ni t, to bUinte, m Tault 
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‘ W^t I avt |h(^ not fbnd of life? 

’ Ximm, Jfo; I am not, when I see y|fl feel the power 6f * 
’^Trtwt 

Dimt^s. It is well! Uxou dialt see him no more; I will 
thee to be put to death. 

Pytkiets. Pardon the feelings of Damon — of a man who feoh 
fijOr his djdog ft-iend , but remember it was I who was devoted bj 
thee to deatii. I come to submit to it, that I may rodocm uiy 
friend. Do not refuse me this oomfert in my last hour. 

Dionysius. 1 oannot endure meu who despise death and defy 
my power. 

Damon. Thou eanst not endure virtue. 

Dionysius, No $ 1 cannot endure that proud, disdainfhl virtue, 
whioh oontem^lllipiifc, which dreads not pain, and which feels not 
the (fearms of ri(feos and pleasure. 

Damon. Thott seest, however, that it is a virtue which fools 
the dictates'^ of honor, jusdoo, and firiend^ip. 

Dionysius. Duards, take Pythias to execution. We shall seo 
whethej; Damon will still despiso my authority. 

Damon. Pythus, by returning to submit himself to thy pleas* 
nre, has merited his life, and dc'-erved thy favor, but I have 
excited thy indignation, by placing mjsi'lf in thy power in order 
to save him. Do satishtd, then, with this .saciifiee, and put me 
to death. 

Pythias. lIoM, Dionysius; remember it was I alone th.^t. 
offended thoo; Damon could not. 

Dionysius. Alas! what do I seo ami hoar70Wherc n>'i I’ 
How miserable; and bow wonhy to be so! .1 have bitlierto 
known nothing of tiue virtue. I have spent my life in duikniss 
and error. Not all iny power and honors aie suffieienl to jno- 
diue love. I cannot boast of having gained a single fiiLinl in 
the course of a reign of thirty years, and yet these two yaisous, 
ill piivate life, love one another t(ud"rly, fully eonlide in c.ich 
other, are mutual’y hapjiy and ready to die for each other’s pu"- 
ervation. 


J lUc 1 KTJ AuthoriUtaTe itionijUiDgs, orders 



Pythias, How ooulto hfitb haM^neirer iowd tUky p&KHta, 
Qzpect to ha'FO irioods? If tilioa btidst Itrired sad zoe^peoted uon, 
tliou woaldst luiTc secured their lo^ and roqpec^. ^ou hast 
feared and o|>piessed manfciad, and they both fear and detoet 
thee. 

Dionysius. Damon, Pythias, condesemid to admit me as a 
third friend in a oonneotion so porfeot. I give you your lives, 
and I will lead you with riches. 

Daman. Wo have no desire to be enriched by thee; and as 
to thy &icndabip, we oannot accept or enjoy it till thou become 
good and just. Without th^e qualities, thou canst be connected 
with none but trembling slaves and base flatterers. To be loved 
and esteemed by men of free and generous minds, thou most be 
virtuous, kind, just, and know how to lire on a tsjgpt of equality 
with those whq share and deserve thy friendship. 

* Anonymous. 


XXX. — TUU OLD man’s COMPORTS, AND HOW HE OAIirBD THEM. 

“ You .arc old, Father William,” the young man cried, 

“ The tfew loi'kh which arc left you .ire gray} 

You arc hale,^ Father William, a hearty old man ; 

Now toll me the re.ison, 1 pray.'’ 

“In the days of my youth,” Father William replied, 

“J remembered that youth would fly f.ist, 

^\ud abused not my health and my vigor nt first, 

That 1 never might need Ahem at lust.” 

“ You uie old, F.ither William,” the young man tried, 

“ And pleasuies with youth jiass away, 

And yet you lament not the diiys that arc gone, 

Now tell im‘ tlie reason, T pray.” 

* 

• Id the dajs of my youth,” Father William replied, 

■ 1 remembered that youth couldfnot last ; 


1 IlALr, !u TigorouB hcaltU 
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I of tlio filtcm, wltateret I <Ud, 

Hiat 1 never mij^t grieve for Uie patt.*’ 

« Ton are old, Father William,” the young man cried. 
And lifh most bo bastening away; 

You are oheeria}, and love to oonvoree upon deadi; 

Now tell me the reaexm, I pray.” 

“ I am rikeerfol, young man,” Father William replied. 
Let the cause thy attention engage; 
la the dayu of my youth I romcmljered my God, 

And He hath not forgotten my age! ” Sovnunr.' 


XZXI.K—IN HAOSn. 

1^, The Wolf and the Tjamb, 

A wour and a lamb were, by chance, quenching their thirst 
at the same brook. The wolf stood towards the head of the 
stream, and the lamb at some distance below. The wolf, resolved 
on a quarrel, demands, How dare you disturb the water whioh 
I am drinking ? " Tho poor lamb, all trembling, replies, “ How, 
1 beseech you, can that be the case, since tho current sets fiom 
you to me 7 ” 

Struck by the force of truth, he changes tho accusation. “ Six 
months ago,” says he, “you vilely slandered me.” “Impos¬ 
sible,” returns the lamb, “ for I was not then bom.” “ No 
matter, it was your father, then, or some of your relations.” So, 
seizing the inuocent lamb, he tore him to picoos. 

Moral. 

When ciuelty and injustice are armed with power, aud deter- 
mined on oppj>f>ssion,' the strongest pleas of innocence uic pie- 
fcned* in vain 

I Skh un k, 3 U)iiFtti, k (1 pnotjaiftH, whu have l«c*n invented by thf 

of LngUiil II wis <it tlriaUjI, I’nff-jl > tonvi*y pood l<8*»onfi to indnkuid, aitli lU 
lahdf in 3774, iind died m lb4o lie wa*>!i?ivlni' offlnte by i>erfninaIitKs In tluni, 
^ appointed, bj tli» )Iup,popt tl tfic kind'sibcasi-^, bird-^, oifI tv(*n thinpfl, are 
houKhoMy and wrote nmn^iou^ ^aluablvjsentpd us c and mordismp 

workfltn piost, and j o(.U) Or piti los, forcible miuBlKe 

^FABLKa arc thoei. eboiics common in \U i Piu Eaupp' put fut ward) offeted 
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*2. The Bejfs Md thf Rrt»g$. 

On tho margin of a large lake, in whiol) tliere was a 
number of frogb, a oompany of bo]rs dianoed to be at play. 
Ilioir diversion^ was dnek and drake f and Whole ToIleys of stones 
were thrown into tho water, to the great danger of the poor fiogs. 

At length, one of tho most hardy, lifting up his head above 
the surfaco of the lake: “ Ah! dear children,” said he, “ why 
will you learn so soon tho cruol (ustoms of your race? Oon- 
sider, I pray you, that though this may be sport to you, it is 
death to us.” 

Moral. 

It is unjust to raise mirth for oiu'sclves at tho eajpense of 
another’s peace and sofoty. 

3. Ifiditilry arid Sloth. 

An indolent young man, being asked why be lay in bed so 
long, answered, “ Every morning of my lifb I am hearing oanses }* 
1 have two persons, whose names arc Industry and Sloth, dose 
to my bedside, as soon as 1 awake, urging their different suits.* 

“ One entroate me to got up; tho other persuades me to lie 
still; aud then each gives her reasons why I should rise, and 
why I should not. This detains mo so long, as it is the duty of 
an impartial judge to hear all that can bo said on cither side, 
that, before the pleadings* aro over, it is time to go to dinner.” 

.9/uj aL 

(^ur term of life does not allow time for long and slothful 
deliberations. 

4k Thtf Froq and the ih. 

» 

\ frog being struck with the vast size of an ox that was graz¬ 
ing in the marshes, eould not forbear trying to o^and" herself 
to the same bulk.. After puffing and swelling for some time, 
“ What think you, sister/’ said she, “ will this do 7 ” “ Far from 

O 

1 Dr 7 rr'siox, amasemeDt, play. | i Sorrs, prosecations or actions pleaded 

8 Duck ahd Drake, i^ppiug fiat stones t>cforo a (Aurt. 
on tlio water* ^ Plrah^ings, arguments for and against. 

8 Caus'bs, trials, pleadings before a court. 6 Ex-pand', swell. 

12 
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it." “•Will this?“ Jljno means.” “Hut this i-urolynill?” 
“ Nothing life it." 

In short, after many efforts to the b.uuc puri)osc, the biniplo 
&og borst her skin, and died upon iho spot. 

Moral. 

The wish to vie witli our superiors in outward figure is often 
the oau ''0 of our ruin. 

• f). The Farmer, the Cranes, and the SlorL 

A stork was, by chance, drawn into company with some cranes, 
who were just setting out on a paidy of pleasure, as they called 
it, which was, iu truth, to rob the fish-ponds of a larmer^ho 
lived near. Our .simple stork agreed to make one; and it so 
happened that they were #p 11 taken m the fact. 

The cranes, having been old offenders, Imd very little to hay 
for themselves, and wore soon kHled: but the lork pleaded 
hard for life. He ui-god, that it w liih first fault, that ho was 
noted ior love to his parents, and for many other virtues. 

“ Your lovo and virtue," said the farmer, “ may, for aught I 
know, bo great; but your being in company with thieves inakos 
it very doubtful; and jou must, therefore, submit to .share the 
same fate with your eompanious.” 

,Mor< I 

They who keej) bad (■(unpany must often iv](efl to .suffer for 
the errors of their associates. 


Awii. — ’ini; OM 1 .M 15 I) soriKiuo,. 

]. In a pleasant wood < n tlu' wt'sfr'ru .‘■ide of a ridg( oi iiioiui- 
tains, there Ihjjd a sijuiirel, v\ho bad p.iss^ 1 two or tlnee ji. is 
of hi.s life veiy happily. At lemjtli be began to grow diM-on- 
tentej, and one day left into the lullowbig 'oliloijuy’: 

2 . “What! must I sjiend .all my time lu this spot, ruiiniAg up 
and down the .-.auie tus", gutluiiug unt.s and aconis, and do/iiig 
away months toydlui in the '•ame liole’t I sec a groat number 


3 >0-1II f>.Q( k t likiitj to out. •» self 
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of tho birds-who inhabit this wood ramble about to a*distanai^ ; 
wherever their fancy leads them, and, at the tE|>proaoh of wihtaii': 
set out for some remote country, where they enjoy summer ' 
weather all the year round. 

.j. “ My neighbor Cuckoo tells me he is just going; and evett 
little Nightingale will soon follow. To be sure, I have not wings, 
like them, but I have logs nimble enough; and if one does not 
UPC them, one might as well be a mole or a dormouse.* I dare 
say I could easily reach to that blue ridge which I see from the 
tops of the trees. No doubt it must be a fine place, for the 
Ruu comes directly from it every morning, and it often appears 
all covered with red and yellow, and the finest colors imaginable. 
There cmi he no harm at least in trying, for I can soon get back: 
again if I do not like it. I am rcsolYcd to go, and I will set out 
to-morrow morning.” 

4. When the squirrel had taken this resolution, he could not 
sleep all night for thinking of it; and at peep of day, prudently 
taking with him as much provision as he could conveniently carry, 
he began his journey in high spirits. He presently got to the 
outside of the wood, and entered upon tlie open moors^ that 
reached to tho foot of the hills. These he crossed before the sun 
was very high; and then, having eaten his breakfast with an 
excellent appetite, he began, to ascend. 

5. It, was heavy, toilsome work, serarabUng up the steep sides 
of the mouiifains ; but (Ik; squirrel was used to climbing, and for 
a while he ]>rococ'ded e,\jierlitiously.''' Often, however, was ho 
ebiiged to stop and lake breath ; so that it was a good deal past 
1101)11 before he had arrived at the siiiniuit of tlie first clift'.' Here 
be ,sat down to oateliiH dhiiior. and looking back was wonderfully 
jdeased with the 4inc prospect. The wood in which he lived lay 
far beneath his foot; and he v'iewxd with scorn tlie humble habi¬ 
tation in which ho had been born and bred. 

(). IVhon he looked forwards, however, ho was somewhat dis- 
coufaged to ob,servo that another cinhieuec® rose above him, full 

1 Dou'uursfit, a snuill animal tlirU miininKj •'» quickly, witho’tt loss 

torpid, or wiLhoui fedin},', most of Aviitejof time. 

+ Cijirf.-, ;i «5t»?ep rock. 

a Moon.'^, tracts of low, watery land. 5 lieij,dit. 
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aa dista&t as that to which he had reached; and ho now ]» 0 £i;an 
to feel stiff and fStiguod. However, after a little rest, he sot out 
again, though not so briskly as before. 

7. The ground was ruggetl, broivn, and bare; and, to his 
great surprifio, instead of linding it w.ariner as he got nearer the 
sun, he felt it grow colder and colder. He had not travelled two 
hours before his strength and spirits were almost spent; and he 
seriously thought of giving up the point, and returning before 
night should come on. 

8. While he Avas thus deliberating with himself, clouds began 
to gather round the mountain, and to take away all view of dis¬ 
tant objects. Presently a storm of mingled snow and hail came, 
driven by a violent wind, which pelted the poor squirrel most 
pitifully, and made him ipablc to move forwards or backward.s. 
He had, moreover, completely lost his road, and dijj not know 
which way to turn towards that dc.spised home, which it iras now 
his only desire again to reach. 

9. The storm lasted till the approach of night; and it was as 
much as he could do, benumbed and weary as ho was, to crawl 
to the hollow of a rock at some distance, which was the bc,st 
lodging he could find for the night. His provisions were spent; 
80 that, hungiy and shivering, he crept into the furthest cor¬ 
ner of the cavern, and rolling himself up, with his bushy tail 
over hi.s back, he got a little sleep, though disturbed by tlie cold, 
and the shrill whistling of the wind among the stones. 

10. The morning broke over the distant tops of the mountains, 
when the s(juiiTol,Jialf frozen and famished, came out of h'"* 
lodging, and advanced, a.s well as he could, towards the brow of 
the hill, that he might discover which t/ay td take. As he was 
slowly creeping along, a hungry hawk, soaring in the air above, 
de.scried^ him, qnd, making a stoop," carried him off in her talons. ’ 

11. The poor squirrel, losing liis senses Avith the fright, Avas 
home aAvay Avith vast rapidity, and seeiqed inevitabl3''* doomed’ 
to become food for the haAvk’s jmung ones ; Avhen an eagle,Svho 


1 Db-so»ied', tlisoovcrpil tVoin afur. 

2 Stoop, dturnwani swtH-p, 

3 Tal'oxs, clawtt of a hir.l. 


j ^ Ix-KV'i-TA-Bi.Y, ^vitlioul possibility <if 
.(tseape. 

i>r>oMKi»'. di’votwl, SMitfiicPd, (llfltrossftl- 
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10. Once, while flying near a Toropt, he dared to attack a 
young fox, which, being W!en by a man, ho was fired at twice. 
The fox was killed by the .shot, and the bird had his wing broken, 
but contrived to escape from the man, and was lost for seven 
days. Tlic man knowing, by the noi.se of the bell on the bird, to 
whom he belonged, went and informed the owner what ho had 
done. Search was made, but the buzzard could not be found. 

11. A whistle, which used to call him homo, was blown every 

day, for six days, but the bird made no an.swer. On the seventh 
day, however, ho aiLSwercd with .a feeble cry, and was .soon found, 
with his wing broken, being very weak and lean, lie had walked 
a mile and a half from the place whore he wa.s wounded, and had 
nearly reached hi.s master’s hou,se. In six week.s his wounds 
were healed, and ho began to fly about,«ind follow his old habits 
as before. IJiius he continued for about a year, when ho di.sap- 
jicarcd, iiovcr to return. Whether lie was killed, or escaped 
from clioie.c, was not known. Comstock.^ 


XXXV. — TUK MOUKXXa-nTEB. 

1. Tnn name of this bird very properly exin-esses its principal 
(juality, that of mocking or imitating the songs and notes of 
other bird.s. 

' 2 . Tliis bird is a native of America, and in its wild state is 
nowh(a-e else to be flmiul. As a. natural and untaught .songster, 
it .'ifand.'^ unrivalled among the ieathered creation ; tluTc being 
no b*nl capable of uttering .'.^ncji a variety of ffmes, or of giving 
(Hiuiil enfcrtaiuuiciii U' an fkiidience. 

The mnckiiig-liint biiild.s la'r nest on .snnie tree not far from 
•the liabilaiions of men. Somclimcv, an apjiie-trce standing alone 
answers her purpose, and she plaee.s if not liir from the ground. 
lJut if tiu!.s(; birds an: not careful to conceal their habitation, the 
male i* alway,s ready to (Icfciid it; Ibr neither cat, dog, man, nor 
any other aninuil, can eoino near whih^ the Ibmale is setting, 
without meeting with a sudden and vioTxmt attack. The cat, in 


1 Ofiii'-iTui’K, J. Ij,, an AiJit'i’iwin writer. 
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pai Uchilar, is an object oC the most inveterate' hatre<1, and is tor¬ 
mented Avith such repeated assaults" as generally to make her 
escape without delay. 

4. The black snake is another deadly enemy, and when found 
lurking about tlio nest is sure to meet Avith a sound drubbing, 
and does well to conic off even with this ; for the male soiiietinies 
darts u]>on it Avith such fury, and strikes it on tlio lo ad wiili 
suck force, as to leave it dead on the field of battle. 

f). Having destroyed his cucray, thi.s (tourageous bird flics to 
the tree Avbieh contains his nest and his cmnpanion, and, seating 
himself on the highest branch, pours forth his Viest song in token 
of Auctory. 

0. Although the plumage of the mocking-bird is not so beau¬ 
tiful as that of many otlicrs, his slim and Avell-mado fignrt; en¬ 
titles him to a. respectable standing for looks timon^g his leathered 
brethren. It is not, however, his appoaranco, but his song, that 
raises him so high in the estimation of man, and fixes his Audiie 
aboA:e that of almost any otbnr bird. 

7. A stranger, Avho hears liim for flic first time, listens Avilli 
perfect astonishment. TIi,s voice is ch-ar, strong, full, and of 
sueh coiinpass'* as to enable him to imitate tlic notes of oA'ery 
other bii'il lie has ever hoard. 

5. Jle also has a most remarkable memory ; for, wlien I iiere 
is not ariotber songster in bis bearing, be will recollect and re¬ 
peat ibe songs of nearly' (.very bird in tlie forest, 'fids be does 
Avitb sueli I ruth, pa.ssiiig from ono song to anotber Avitl^.sm'!i snv- 
jirisiiig r;i]>idily^tbiit ono who did not see bint, tiiid kiioyv fbo 
seeiet, would believe that Inilf the featbered creation bad asseni- 
'.leci to bold a mu.sical festiAuil. N(fr do the notes of bi.s brother 
S''.itgstors<,le8e any of tbeir SAVootnoss or brilflaney' by sneli rejicti- 
tinn. On tke contrary, most of fbe tones are SAveet(n' and lietter 
t.lian those of the birds which are imitated. 

Sometimes the mocking-bird (h^xieives and provokes the 
Sfiortsniaii by imitating the notes of the game be is in puVsuit of, 

1 In'-vkt'ku-atk, t»i>t to be apiUniFwl, lonp- '“J Com'pass (kum'pas), ruacli, extent as to 

sonlinmNl, oJjsUniiU*. jtonufl, and from high to low. 

2 Aa~sAvi rs', attacks. 4 Bkill'uk-cy, splcutlor, spirit. 
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iiiifl thus loading him the wroi^ W!^. Sometimes, afso, ho 
brings iflon^ other birilB, around him by counterfeiting’ the soft 
tones of their mates, or by imitating the call of the old ones for 
their young; and then, perhaps, he will throw them into the 
most terrible alarm by soieaming out like a hawk. 

10. One who has never heard this bird, after aU tliat can 
be said, will have but a faint idea of hia powers. Ho will 
perhaps begin with the song of the robin, then whistle like a 
quail, then squall like a cat-bird, then twitter like a swallow; and 
so on, running through the notes of every bird in the woods, with 
surprising truth and raindlty. 

11. IVlicn tamed, ho moeks every sound he hoars with ctpial 
exae'iK'. s, and it is often very amusing to witness the effect of 
this deception, lie whistles for the dag; the dbg jumps up, 
wags his tail, and runs to look for his master. lie i)ecj)s like a 
hurt chiukeTi, and the old hen runs clucking to sec W’ho has 
injured lier brood. He mews like a kitten, and mother puss 
hearkens and stares, to find whore the noise comes from; and 
many other things of this kiiul he <Ioes to perfection. 

12. IVluai we walk out into the woods, how are wc cheered 
with the soTigs and gratified witli the sight of the birds which 
siiri-numl us! The green grass, the beautiful flowers, and the tall 
ti'i'os of the forest, it is true, are pleasant to the sight. But 
these are inanimatethey preserve, a dead and juiriiotual silence. 

13. They gratify the cj'c, but the car would bo left untouched, 
and tlu! cljjirms ol'nature but half complete, without the feathered 
>’.ong.-(cis. When we walk alone thi’ough the solitary forest, they 
become our companions, and seoMi to take pleasure in displaying 
their beauties, and rairing their best notes i'or our amusement. 

Comstock. 


X.V.VVI.-I’lIK child’s wish in JUNE. 

Mother, motlicr, the winds are at play. 
Prithee, let mo be idle to-day; 


i C’orj*'TEB-riJiT-tN('s(koun'tf“r-fiUinif),lui- 2 1 n-as'i-matb, without animal life oc 
itaUug exactly, feigning. thought. 
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Look, dear jootber, <lie fiov^oift all lie 
Lan^dlj,^ under the bright blue eky. 

See, how fllowly the streamlet glides; 

Look, how the violot n^ttiahlj hides; 

Even the butterfly rests oh the roso. 

And soaroely spice the sweets as he goes. 

Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun. 

And the flies go about him one by one; 

And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace. 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 

There flies a bird to a ncighboiiiig tree, 

But very lazily flieth he, 

And^ho sits and twitters a gentle notg, 

That scarcely ruffles his little thioat. 

You bid me bo busy; but, mother hear 
How tho hum-drum grasshopper soundoth neaj; 
And the soft west w ind is so light in its play. 

It sCaioely luo'ves a leaf on the spray.•“ 

I wisli, 0,1 wish I was yonder cloud. 

That sails about with its misty shioud ' 

Books and work I no more sliould sec, 

And I’d come and float, dear mother, o’er thto. 

Mas. GfiLM\N. 


XXXVn. — THK UTTLE WOOL MlaiCHAM. 

1. In a remote part of Ireland there lived an honest, but poor 
farmer, who hqd three sons, and three daughters. Tho youngest 
of tho sons wil^mod Nichols. lie was very small in*jtaturo. 


1 tiAWsom-LT, aofty, blnUy, 3 Qu 'lus, Mrs. Carouri', of Charleaton, 

iHtbcmt tlgor^ [SonUi Cwilina, editreu ami ftuttiaress of 

iSrsiTifttvlgtOrsprig. varlow puldteattoDS of merit 
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and talkpd vei; little; bat he faedi a jteat deal of good' eesso, 
industry and obsemtaod. 

2. '^on he W8d rery yotug he began to think diat hie fhihei 
was too poor to keep him at home, and that it was his duty to 
go away and cam hia living as soon as possible. One day, when 
he wont to a store to do an errand, ho hoard some traders in 
wool b])oaking of a very beauti&l kind, which they brought &oia 
a distant county in Ireland,* and from which they made a groat 
deal of money. 

.1. Xichohi listened to their talk with great attention, and 
wished very much that he had a little money to buy some of this 
wool, ill' did not tell his wishes to his father; bat ho thouj^t 
much of the convorsatiou he had heard, and laid a great many 
pl'ins to procure money. 

1. ITc wastHcaiooly twelve years old when he first asked his 
fatlici'h permihf-ion to go from home and earn his own living, 
llii father was very i)oor, and knowing Nichols to bo an honest, 
iiulustriouh boy, ho told him ho might go, and try to find some- 
tiling to do. 

5. Dressed in a suit of strong, coarse clones, the boy loft 
home, with no other provisions than a small choose and a loaf of 
bread. In the country where the sheep wore so remarkably fine, 
Ik had heard that there was a very rich and very generous man, 
called the Baron' of Baltimore. 

G. Kmboldcnod by wliat ho had heard of tins gentleman’s 
kindness, Nichols went to his house, and asked if he could not 
employ him for a little while, that he might cam money to buy 
some wool. The boy aoemed so intolligent, and so frank, and 
showed such a disposjtion to be industrious, diat the baron was 
wry much pleased with him. 

7. From his honest sunplicity of manner, and the good sense 
and modesty of his answers, the gentleman rightly concluded that 
he was no idle vagabond, 'or artful knave. It was a strange 
thing for a boy of his ago to undertake such an enterprisebut 

I DAn'oa, (be lovegt title of nobibw ini z £H'Ti.B.FinsE, andertokisg, dlapoeltloa 
Eneland, except baronet (to engagu In ariluona nuderlaUiigs 
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bis appMrancc so ipuch in his lUvor, that tho buroa was 
resol t'od to trust him with a hundred crowns.’ 

8 . Some of his friends laughed at him for taking such a fancy 
to the boy, and told him that ho would never see his money again. 
" I think it doubtful whether I ever do,” replied the baron; “ but 
I like the lad’s enterprise, and if he be as good a boy as ho 
seems, I am willing to give it to Jiim.” 

U. Nichols never dreamed of having such a large sum in his 
hands. Jlis heart came tij) in his throat ■with very joy, and it 
seemed .as if he could not lind -words to express his gratitude^ to 
his benefactor. 

10. He made his ])ureha&cs with a gieat deal of di'-cvctlon,’ 
and, with the wool that ho bought, he tru\elled hack to tho coun¬ 
ties where sheep weie very scarce. Here tho little jiuwhant 
fbuiid such a demand for wool, that lie sold h all, ^immediately, 
for nearly double ?ho money li<- had given lor it. 

Jl. This success ga\e him new courngc ; and lie resohrd to 
travel buck us quick ns possible to buy some more; but first ho 
resolved to visit his good fitend, tho liaron, that ho might tell 
him of his good fortune, and thaiik him again for his kindue'>s. 

J2. “ tSlr,” said he, “ tliut wliieh you had tho goodness to lend 
me has nearly doubled. The money I ha\e made is (jiiite sul- 
ficient to carry on my little commerce ; therefore I beg of you to 
take back (lie Imndred crowns, with my most sinecrc thanks; and 
may my heaveidj’^ Fatlier IiIsm you for your kiudnes.s to a jioor 
boy like me.” 

I'i. The baron was fo mu-h ehnnned with the judieious^way 
in which the mmie\ had hem iitauaaed, and with the hone-.t and 
pronijit jiayment of the debt, that li6 insisicd on making a pn^- 
ent of it. 

!•!. “ No,® my beiielaetor,”' rejiiied (he young morehant ; 
“ keej) your money to loud someboily' else, who needs it. You 
have helped mo to take the fir t steji ;,and now, if I am pros- 

1 a silvti ctuu of the t»f Iiv« | 1 j^t-t i,i nov (<lis-krt bhun), i imlt wt 

Bliilhugs BtiTlnjg,Bnil tquAl tii.nidi^tuunt, jutUincnt. 

lar and cn CB'nts oi our moii< y 4 B^^>F•rAr i or^ one who lias done a kind 

3 Qrat^I'TUDiV^ 0 due fcnst of benefits a deer of good U> another 
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pered, I can get along very well mys^. All the favor»I ask| ia, 
that you will allow me to eouHidor you as a friend, and permit 
me now and then to give yon an account of my little fortune.” 

' Ift. The baron was charmed with this reply. “ Continue to 
think as you now do, my good boy,” said ho, affcotionately placing 
his hand on* the l.id’s head, “ and 1 promise you I will always 
Hssi-t you with uiy .Klvico, and niy purse, too, if you need it.” 

JO. Nichols couhl not refi'ain from tears. JIc pressed the 
hand of his benefactor, and, kiwirig it rospcclfully, ho thanked 
him nith all the eloijucnco of gratitude. 

17. V'' soon .IS ho had bidden liis tricud farewell, he again 

f' t out on his jourmy. Wnicn he returned to the place where ho 
first hoiiglit wool, ho found tlie iiirmers were willing to lot him 
lune more than he could pay for, prarided ho would promise a 
sjicedy retu^-n. Nichols iicocph-d th> ir olior, tolling them he eor- 
taiiily would come hack and pay iiioni i! tic were living. 

Is. Tlfough lie took a much larger ({uantlty of wool than at 
firsl, he found no difiioultj iu disposing of it; and very few, 
weeks jtasSed before ho was ablo lo go back to pay his debts, 
and pill eliasc more. This hoiu'st industry .soon gniued friends; 
and, far and near, people told the story of the enterprising little 
wonl merchant. 

1'.). He drove his trade so briskly, and was ,so popular in tbo 
eoniitry, that it became nooessiny for him to biij hor.ses and 
w.igoiis to transport Ids goods Ih/in one jilacc to another. In 
the midst of success, liowever, he did not liirgel that there aro, 
^ome tilings iiioi'e valuable tliaii wealth. He set apart Poiuo 
lime fnim badness tobodoiotfd lo his studies; lieliinsl the best 
line I ms in reading, wrirtng, arithmetic, and gcogr.iphy, and 
boii'dit many intefesting .and umI'uI book.s, .sncIi a.s voyagos and 
travel r. 


•x.Yxvui. — Tiu: iiiiju; wool mercu^nt — ooseLUPm. 

1 . Iv three jears our little advejjfiircr bad aequired more 
money than his fitber hail seen in his whole lile; ami he hatur* 
ally became very anxious to go bonie and tell bis parents his 
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^ood la«k. He had never viated them, nor had 'the; heard one 
from him, aince he left them. 

2, His father had heard others talk, and he had often talked 
himself, about the famous little wool merchant; but ho never' 
once dreamed it was his own son. jN'iohols for some time in¬ 
tended to •write to his father ; but then he tliouglit how grand it 
would be to go home of a sudden, with liaudsome presents, and 
Burprise them all with his riches ! 

d. It was a joyful day for the little merchant when he came 
•within sight of his native lorvn, alter sueh a long and eventful 
absenee. lie loft Ids horses, his wagons, and his (lomcsfips, at a 
neighboring inn, and, having put on the self-same clothes he noie 
away (whieh. by the way, could not be made to fit cle<'cntly with¬ 
out considerable ripping,,piecing, and pulling), ho bent his sIcin 
towards his lather's dweliijjg. 

4. IIo opened the kitilien door just ns the family were sitting 
down to snppc r. One of his brothers rcmembcied liis eld tlothos, 
and tho moment he saw him he throw himself on his neek, e.v- 
claimiiig, “ It is my brother! It is rny brother! ” “ Yes, jes,” 
said one of the girls, jninj)ing and catching hold of the skirts of 
his coat, “ it ?s our ^<ichols! ” 

f). Ills mother sjwang forward, and the little wanderer sank 
on his knees before her. She kissod him again and again ; but 
her voice trouiblod so that sho could not speak for luaiii luinul' 

“ Tt is, indeed, onr bo^,” said ibc father, diisliing the teai- iioin 
his “ He has bien emie so long,” said the motluj’', “that 

I cannot tnid it iiimylieaii to scold at him for not kiting ii, 
know where lie has been. J'oor 'l■hiId ! he has on the same old 
roat that he Moio away! ” " j 

0. “What have you hem doing all this timo't” said his 
father, lookina a Jitth displeased at his f'orloni' ajijiearaiiee. 

“ When jou hare heard in\ stoiy, T do not think you will blaiiu 
me,” replied Nichols in a respectful ton< ; “ but first let mi give 
iny brothcis and sisteis the picccuts I have brought for them.” 
Ho saving, he gave \\\ I'atliera pur.se eoutaining a hundred pieces 


Moh I >n\ (ItMuhli, f«sak<ii 
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of gold •, one to his mother, co&taiiiii^ fifty pieces; and one to 
each 0 ^ his brothers and sisters, conftiining twenty-five pigees. 

7. ITie old man blushed and turned pale at the sight of so 
much money; and, fearing that Nichols could not have gained 
it honestly, he cried out, in a sorrowful tone, “ Ah! my child, 
where did you obtaui all this money ? ’’ Then Nichols told him 
how he had gone to the Baron of Baltimore to obtain work; how 
kindly that gentleman had assisted him; how he had bought 
wool with the money; how he had sold it for double what it cost 
him ; and, finally, that he had become rich enough to keep horses, 
wagons, and a man of his own. “ Ah, ah! ” shouted his brothers, 
“ 3 'ou are the little wool merchant we have heard so much talk 
about ? ” 

' S. “ Is it possible ? ” asked his delighted father, bursting into 
tear.s. 

y. “Yes, my dear father,” replied the Tiappy son, “it is 
even so; twid, if you will go to the inn with mo, I will prove it 
by niy loaded wagons, and letters from the richest meroliants in 
the conutry.” 

10. The whole story seemed like a dream to the family, 
till his horses, his wagons, and his letters, were shown them. 
You uiaj' be sure the fortnight Nichols gpent at home was a 
liappj' one. AV'hon, at tlic end of that time, he told his mother 
be must leave her, she said it did not seem as if she had seen 
him a single day; but his father said he should not be urged to 
slay lon^^er. “ He has grown rieli by attending to his business,’’ 
said^hc, “ and that is tlio way ho must keep so.” 

11. After many a kind and sorrowful farewell, Nichols re¬ 
turned to business iigain. • In proeosfj of time he became a rich 
and (lolcbratcJ niA-clmnt; but tlie love of money did not, as it 
snniotlines does, dostroj' all other tastes and affections. 

l‘J. Before Nichols was thirty years old he gave up his profit¬ 
able trtfflic^ to one of his brotliers, and purchased a fine large 
fariii? not far from home, where he spent the roinainder of liis 
industrious and useful life. He had, given his sisters a good 


1 


U 


1 TtiAK'rrt', tnulc. 
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education, and they were ali well niarried, and lived within a 
day’s ride of their father’s liousc. 

IS. The father and mother were happy with their children. 
When the neighbors talked of what the little wool merchant had 
done for thejn, the old lady would smile and say, “ Why, to be 
sure, wc are eomfortable and happy ; how can we be otherwise, 
when wc have such good childi-cn ? ” And Nichols would 
answer, “ How could we be otherwise than good, when we have 
such a good mother ? ” 

14. The Baron of Baltimore removed to London, about the 

time Nichols made his visit at home, and liLs young friend did 
not see him for several years. J.Ie could not, however, endure 
the thought of looking upon the good old gentleman no more 
before his death; and, wljen he quilted busiuoss, he made a jour¬ 
ney t» London, on purpose to thank him again I'or all ho hud 
done for him. * * 

15. He found no difiB-culty in ascertaining the residence of his 
friend; and he found, as he expected, a most afibetionate w(‘1- 
como. The baron observed that Nichols carried a wooden box 
under his arm; and, as soon as the first kind in(iuiries were 
over, he asked what it contained. “ It is a present 1 ha vu 
brought for you,” said the young merchant. 

1C. "When opened, it was found to contain a small portrait of 
the little peasant,* just a.s he first presented himself hefore Iris 
generous benefactor. “ My kind friend,” said he, “ all T have in 
tlic world I owe to you. If I’rovidenco had not raise^l me up 
such a friend, I should have been nothing, and should have liad 
nothing. Hie picture is not worth much, for I thought it most 
jiropur to set it in a plain wooden frame; but when people ask 
you why you have it in your house, toll thcxi, I pray you, lhat 
it is a poor little peasant boy, wlio eamo to you a beggar, and' 
who, hy means of 3 'our kindness and counsel, came at last to riilo 
in his carruisjo.” . 

” 4 

17. 'Jho old gentleman was affected to tears. “ I shall»tcaeli 
my nephews,”- said he, “that it .is-more valuable than tlic por- 

1 PfiiS'AKT (iifjt'ant), u rural laborer, tt|rnnk. N(;ithur of the three claasca exists itt 
class below the nobility aiitl gi,‘ntrv in aocialjtlie VniU'd Estates. iJ Pronounced nfVpws. 
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trait of an emperor cased in gold; for it is the exact likeness of 
one who deserved good luck for his honesty and intelligence, his 
modesty and gratitude.” 

18. The baron and his yoimg friend often exchanged letters; 
and many a kind token of remembrance found its way to London 
from the Irish farm. The baron died of a good old age. When 
his nephews talked to their sons about their great uncle, they 
often used to point to the portrait, and repeat the story of his 
kindness to the Little Wool Merchant. 

JUVENILK MiSOELLAMY. 


XXXIX.-WATCIUNQ LITTLE CHILDEEN. 

Mothek, watch the little feet 
Climbing o’er the garden-waH, 
Kounding through the btllsy street. 

Ranging cellar, slied and hall. 
Never count the moments lost, 

Never mind the time it costs ; 

Little feet will go astray; 

Guido them, mother, while you may. 

Mother, watch the little hand 
I’icking berries by the way, 
Making houses in tlio sand, 

'fossiiig up the fragrant hay. 
Nov(!r dare the question ask, 

“ Why to me tins weary task?” 
These’88100*111110 hands may prove 
JIcsHcngiu's of light and love. 

Mother, watch the little tongue 
I’rating eloquent and w'itd; 

What is said and what is suug, 

Jiy the happy, joyous child. 

Gatdi the word while yet unspoken, 
Stopjhc vow before’t is broken; 
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This sam^ tongue may yet proclaim 
Blessings on tlie Saviour’s name. 

Mother, watch the little heart, 

Beating soft and warm for you; 

Wholesome lessons now impart; 

Keep, 0 keep that young heart true; 

Culling out each noxious weed, 

Sowing good and precious seed ; 

Harvest rich you then may see, 
llipening for eternity. 

Anoni/itimm. 

Xh. - TRUTH AND I'AlrSBIIOOI). 

Mr. Stone. Come aivl stand by me for a moment, Samuel; I 
wish to read you something from tJiis book. Do youTcuow where 
Persopolis' is? 

Samuel. It is in Persia; or rather, 1 should say, that its 
ruins are; and it was once the capital. 

Mr. Sterna. Yes, it wa.<i the cradle of T’evsinn liberty and • 
glory; the sacred place, or national sanctuary of the Persian 
enijiire. And who was Darias llystaspes?“ 

Samuel, lie was a king of Persia., lie ruled over the 
twenty-three countries, or one hundred jiud twenty-three prov¬ 
inces, of the Persian empire, five hundred years before lire Chris¬ 
tian era. Ills empire was the greatest in the world. 

Mr. Stnna. Very well. This great king caused a huge slab 
ol' htniK^, twenty-six Hiot long and six feet 'witlc, to be built into the 
sontheni wall of a siruclure at Persepolis; and there it is now, 
two IhoustiiidHwo huiidr&l and fifty years old. On this stone wo 
may still retid an imseription, in arrow-head’’letters, which nroclaiuis, 
among other things, “ Says Darius, fhc King; may Ormuzd* 

3 Pronouucwi PST^stp'-a-Hst. ^ is iu letters made up of different contbina- 

•2 PronouitCfd l)n-rVus Ujiit-tds'piit. tions of the shape of a wedge, or barbed 

y Ar'K(»ty-hkA!», or WHP^T-gluipPtL This arrow-head, 
ancient kind t*f writiuj', Ibuntl al liahylon. ( * I’ruuoiiuced Or'miixd. 
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(God) protect this province from slayeiy, from decrepitude,^ fnra 
lying. Let not war, nor slavery, nor decrepitude, nor lies, obtain 
power oyer this province.” 

Samuel blushed, for he was not a truthful boy. His father 
continued, “ Do you know of any other testimony* against lying 
as old os this Samuel hesitated. At last he said, 

“Yes, sir, the Bible says, ‘Lying lips are an abomination to 
the Lord.’ ” 

Mr. Stone. Is there not another testimony, older thai^ this, m 
the form of a precept ? 

SmjiupI. “ Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy 
neighbor; ” it is one of the commandments. 

Mr. Stone. Do you recollect asking me, yesterday, my son, 
whether lies were not sometimes necessary, or at least useful ? 
How would the commandment read, if it was written, “Thou 
shalt not bear false witness, imlcss it is neees^ry, or unless it is 
useful?” "Would not such an exception destroy the command? 

Samuel. I think it would, sir; because every one would be 
apt to think that the particular lie he wished to tell was neces¬ 
sary, or at least was useful, 

Mr. Slone. Then there is no exception. Lot us put the 
strongest case you can think of, and sec if there is any exception. 

Saniiid. Supposing Uiat a man were to lift up an axe, and 
threaten to dash my brains oiit, if I did not toll a lie; should I 
not bo right in doii^jr it? 

Mr. Sipne. No. Dili yoti never read about the min t)Ts?'’ 
Row they might liavo avoidod many sufferings, and horribly pain¬ 
ful deaths, if they would Imvc told a lie; or if they would deny 
that to be true which they thought to lx; true ? 

Samvel. I am afraid that I should not have the courage of a 
martyr to die for Uio Irutli. Row wicked a thing, it mast be to 
induce* another jior.ion to tell a lie, if lying is so strictly Jbihid- 
den by (.od, and no exception iii any ea.se allowed! 

Mr* Slour. Yes; and you can see why lying is so gi'cat a 

i iiiiinniUes of a-e. j - MAit'TyR, a wiluesa for the truth, who 

54 Tk.Vti-mo-kv, witness, cojuleuiiilng ovi- j dies for it. 

1 ^ Is-DCOK', i)crsuade, cause. 
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if you consider the, value of truth. Tliiuk what a condition 
W Ifheuld all be in, if people did not reeo};ni/e the ohlic.ition to 
Bpc&k the truth to each other. Jjani'uage would bo of no u'-c; 
man might as well he dumb, for no speech could have, any 
meaning. 

Samuel. I know some boys who arc not believed when thej 
assert an 3 rthiiig important, unlet.,s it is eori-oborated' by otlier 
boys, or some kind of evidence. These lying boys may be said 
to have deprived themselves of their tongues. 

Mr. Stone. Yes, indeed; their wiekodiie.ss carries its jmnish- 
ment with it. Never forget, iny son, when you arc tenijited’ to 
tell a lie, that truth conies from God, and belongs to God; and 
that there is therefore a saorednoss in it which must nev er be 
profaned.® Original. 


XU.—KISnSESS AND UNKINDKE8S. 

Amanda. IlERnrnT, how could yon speak so unkindly to 
Joseph whou he came to you with the message from your liither? 
Did 3 ou not .see how his lip quivered and his face sw died with 
emotion as lie turned to go away 

Herbert. 0, sister, you would make a baby of .loseph' 1 did 
not mean to speak harshly to him, though 1 felt very cioss at the 
time. 

Kmma. Why cannot bo}''s be fraftk and m:inly', witfoul lieing 
rude and nnkiinl? Here conns Ambrose; In* is kind, and vet ho 
is neither soft nor silly. Ambiosc, we are talking of kiiidne~s 
and unkindnc'-s to eonijianioas. 

Ambrose, it ajipeais to mo as tiiough there was no one thing 
in whiili boys, and giil^ too, .'■•o often do wrong, as in their de¬ 
portment to c.ieh f)tLer. Wlij’ is unkludneos so eonnnon a fault ? 

Amanda. Heeati'-o we are selfish ; .at first we eai-i, onl^ ibr 
onr'-ehos, think only of our own aniiLsement, and seek our 
niates only to be anmsd. Of course, if our wdiole eare is for 

1 8ticnKthen<*J, con-I Ti Jin i», cntici'd to cvii, nHurtd 

firniHl I . rRo-pA>ri», jiolluted by wlokutnrss 
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oui c". we do not cnro for them. The truth is that we^do not 
u.illy lot 0 them nor desire to do them good. If wo lovo our- 
kIvis oni}, and have no love for others, we eontinually require 
others to >ield Ihoii- wishes to our own. 

Emma. Yes; and then eomcs the next step: w e express 
our wieked feelings hy unkind words and acts, beeau.se our eom- 
})anions do not sriatify our sellishness l)_y gniug up their own 
wishes to ours, 'llien follow, in hasty troops, theuukiwl looks, the 
hush tones, the domineering' orders, the sareasticr* or abusive 
cj)itlut>, the inalicioub' replies, the sjiiteful retorts,'’ the quarrel^ 
the bloW' 

Amanaa Ho ^et liuthcr, Emma. The eommandment says, 
“ 'I'liou shalt not kill; ” our Saviour says, “He that is angry with 
his tuother without a cause shall be in diwigor of the judgment;” 
and the ajiostle John dcohires that “ he that hatoth his brother is 
a niuidoii 1 . ’ ’ 

Amhxjsf.^ This is a tcniblo reflection!* Yet do not revengeful 
fi I hmr'- 1)1 mg us to this ? When I revenge myself upon another, 
1 endi.uor to pay back the injury or pain intliuted, and a little 
more bosides; just cuongh nioio to gratify my own excited 
feelings; that if, revenge requiies more than justice, lilj antag¬ 
onist pajs mo back, nvinge and all, and adds an overplus,'’ to 
ph iM' his own passion. I pay back again, with added iutetest 
and so it goes on, till the worst con.sequenees may follow. 

Jliihat. We stc it is so with the savago.s of our western wilds. 
j}j Iluir low of 11 viiiae, whole tiibcs have been extenuinuted,’ 
and the wliok i.ice will soon be swept away into oblivion.'* 

hmmn. I iiever thought boflfre what unkiiidniiss is, for I 
nevii btfoie cuiicd it enf to*its nid. 

Amaiula it doi s liot end in the death of the body; for all 
ulikiiidiuss, if loved imd prattised, helps to foim a Jiad charac¬ 
ter, whieh may reniaiu with us forever 

in Ml .11 It iM , niliri^ ms lit iitlyfovci- Ri tttiits, SLVtit, ylmrt icpiua 
iKftun' • i Onh ihm, whit rtiiumi over, moie 

- “lau K IK , t mnUnjf, keen, Mituu \1 thin uiou/h, suiUhl's 
I f i tm rs, tims deiieUne iiuahty, I 7 is im, <sj, pi«c pTid for tlio use of 
umn I mnu(y , hue loi tin piivilfgp of usmj. 

* M A 11 u u iU lUsp uidht-u mt aud 8 ku mi v \ r > d, utterly destroyed 

njuriou, I Oi> in i-ON, lojgetfuincss 
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Ambrose. The rcmec^y seems to be a very, simple ope ;*lt is 
this; i^Trays meet your brothers, sisters, playmates and eomp^a- 
ions, bearing in your bosom a heart filled with love for them; 
and a desire to do them good. 

Herbert. I cannot help thinking how vast the differenee is 
between a world of savages and a world of Christians; yet. 
mutual kindness seems to make all the difference. 

Amanda. It was only this morning I saw a confirmation of 
your remark, Herbert. I will read it, and it will then be time 
to study our lessons. In this story we see what selfishness is, 
and what it comes to when carried out. 

“ In the north of Borneo are found men living absolutely in a 
staltS of nature. They neither cultivate the ground nor live in 
huts; they neither cat rice nor salt; they do not associate with 
each other, but rove about the woods like wild beasts. Marriage 
does not exist. Tlie children, when old enough to shift for 
themselves, usually separate, neither one afterward Jiinking of 
the other. Those creatures arc hunted by a race of somewhat 
superior savages, who go out in parties of twciity-fivo or thirty, 
and amuse themselves by shooting at the ohildreu in the,trecs. 
Tlio men taken in those hmits arc killed ; the women, if young, 
preserved; the children retained. But, as the children will run 
off, though treated kindly, the captor maims them in oue of tlieir 
feet, and thus their escape is prevented, and their s(!rvices in pad¬ 
dling canoes retained.” 

Herbert. If selfishness is so hideous, I think I wlll^ hereafter 
try to rid myself of it, and treat every person I meet with, true 
politeness and kindness. •Orujinal. 


.vnii.—AN oNnAPry tejii'kii. 

Mrs. BolinybroJee. I wish I knew ■tfhat was the matter with 
me this morning. Why do you keep the newspaper all to your¬ 
self, my dear ’? 

Mr. Bolinybroke. Here it is for you, my dear ; I have fin¬ 
ished it. 
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Mrs. Bolmghroke. I kumbly thank jou for giving it to me 
when you have done with it. I hate stale news. Is there.any. 
thing in the pap# ? for I cannot bo at the trouble of hunting it. 

Mr. Bolinyhroke. Yes, my dear; there arc the marriages of 
( wo of our friends. 

Mrs. Bdltn<jbroke. Who? Who? 

Mr. Bolhujhrohe. Your friend, the widow Nettleby, to her 
cousin, John Nettleby. 

Mrs. Bolinglrohe. Mrs. Nettleby ! Dear! Hut why did you 
tell me ? ^ 

Mr. Bdbujhrokc. . Heeause you asked me, my dear. 

Mrs. BoLinghroke. 0, but it’s a hundred times pleasanter to 
road the paragra])h one’s self. One loses all the pleasure of the 
surprise by being told. Well, whose was Abe other marriage ? 

Mr. Bolrnghrake. O, my dear, I will not tell you; I will 
leave you llio pleasure of the surprise. ’ 

Mrs. Bri/.iugAroki’. JJut you sec I cannot find it. How pro¬ 
voking you are, my dear! Do pray tell me. 

Mr. Bdrnglraka. (,)ur friend, Mr. Granby. 

Mrs. Boliugbrokc. Mr. Gr.aiiby! Dear! Why did not you 
make we guess ? I should have guessed him directly. But why 
do you call him our friend? I am sure he is no friend of mine, 
nor ever was. I took an aversion’ to him, as yon. may remember, 
the very fir.st day 1 saw him. I am sure ho Ls no friend of 
mine. 

Mr. BoUnghroke. I am sorry for it, my dear; but I hope you 
will go and see Mrs. Granby. 

Mrs. BoUngbroke. Not I, indeed, my dear. W^'ho was she ? 

Mr. BoUngbroke. Miss’GoflIke. 

Mrs. BoUngbroke. Cooke! But there are so many Cookes. 
Ca'n’t you distinguish her in any way ? lias she no Christian 
name ? 

Mr. Boliffgbrokc. Kuima,: I think. Ye.s, Emma. 

Mrs. BoUngbroke. Emma Cooke ! No; it cannot be my 
friend Emma Cooke ; for I am sure she was cut out for an old 
maid. 

I A-veh'sion, repugnance, dislike, antipaUiy. 

14 
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Mr^ Bolifi^brokc. This lady seems to me to be cut out for a 
good .wife, 

Mrs. Solvnghrokc. May be so, — I’m sure f’ll never go to 
Bee her. Try', my dear, how came you to see so much of her ? 

ikfr. BoUngbroke. I have seen very little of her, my dear. I 
only saw her two or three times before she was married. 

Mrs. Bdf.inylroke. Then, my dear, how could you decide that 
she was cut out for a good wife ? I am sure you could not judge 
of her by seeing her only two or three times, and before she was 
married. 

Jlfr. Bdhigbroke. Indeed, my love, that is a very jast obser¬ 
vation. 

Mrs. Bolitigbroke. I undci'stand that compliment' perfectly, 
and thank you for it, nty dear. I must own I can bear anything 
better than irony.* 

Mr. BcHiiighroke. Irony! my dear, I was perfectly in 
earnest. 

Mrs. Bdinyljroke.. Yes, yea ; in earnest, — so I perceive. I 
may naturally be dull of apprehension,''* but my feelings are (juiek 
enough; I comprehend you too well. Yes, it is impossible to 
judge of a woman before marriage, or to guess what sort of a 
wife she will make. I presume you speak from experience; you 
have been disappointed yourself, and repent your choieo. 

Mr. Bdinyhroke. My dear, what did I say diat was like Ihis ? 
Upon my word, I meant no such thing. I really was not think¬ 
ing of you in the least. 

Mrs. Bolbti/hroke. No—you never think of me now. . I can 
easily believe that you were not thinking of me in the least. 

Mr. Bd'nujbrokc. Hut I said that only to prove to you that I 
could not bo thinking ill of you, my dear. 

Mrs. Bclinghroke. Hut I would rather that you thought ill 
of me, than that you did not think of me at all, 

Mr. BoKnybrokfi. tVcll, my dcar,I will even think ill of you, 
if that will please yon. 

1 CoM^PLi-MBNr, an ail or rcssion of which t!ic meaning is contrary to the wordsf 

civility, usually understood u> mean less Uian praise bestowed when censure is intended, 
it declares. 3 Ap-PRB-nKN^sioN, faculty of eeiaing an 

2 rB 9 S.T (i'l'yn-c), a mode of ai>cech In idea. 
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littd soon llio liawk so'izo tbc proy, p^^rsnod her in order to take 
ii ; !iii(l, ovcTtiikiug hei', jfJvo hor such a blow as oansed her to 
(Iroj) the squirrel in order to defend herself. 

1:1. 'fho poor nuimal kept fiilliug through the air »long time. 
At hwt lio alighted in tlu' mithit of a thick tree, the leaves 
and tender hough.'- of which so l)roke hl.s fall, that, though stunned 
and hruithl(“", he oeaped without niah-rial^ injury. After 
lying a while, he came to hiiiibclf again ; hut what was his jdcas- 
urc and surprise, to find himself in the very tree whioh contained 

his iie.st! 

“Ah!” said he, “niy dear native piano and peaceful 
heme, If ever T am again tempted to loiu'o you, may I undergo a 
W'cond lime all the miseries and dangers from which I am now 
so woudei-fully escaped.” 


XVXIIl. — THE SWALLOW AND THE TOBTOJSL’.* 

A ToKTOisn in ii garden’s bound. 

An ancient inmate’ of tho place. 

Had left his winter quarters under ground, 

.\nd with a sober pace 
AVa.s crawling o'er a sunny bed, 

And thrusting from his .shell hm pretty toad-like lietid. 

Just come from sea, a Swallow, 

As to and Iro he nimbly flew. 

Heat our old racci' liollow : 

.\ t length he stopped direct in View, 

.And ,s!iiJ,i“*Ac<piaint!iuee, brisk and g.ay, 

IJow haVc you fared this many a day"? ” 

“ Thank you ! ” replied tlu' clo.io hou^cikefpor, 

, “ Since you ami 1 last autumn parted, 

I’ve been a jwi'eious --leeper, 

And never stim'd nor .started ; 

1 Ma-ti')U \i., hnportsxnt. jUinl arul *wa Tt I 9 bometimcf called 

aTuu'roi'ii rttjr'Li/.), .\u animal f«»ur«d luilhMii tlu* r'nitctl Stntf'*. 
with an dblon" II, t»f w/mcIj thi k ‘n im'Ii ' i v'aiaiv. iiiliablUint. r<‘<?ulcnt 

l-2“ 
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B4t in my hole T h^' as snug 
As fleas within a rug ; 

Nor did I jiut iiiy lu-ad abj’oad 

Till all the snow and iec w(?ro tluiwod." 

“ But I,” rejoined the bird, 

“ Who love cold weather just as well as you, 
Soon as tho warning blasts T heard, 

Away I flew, 

And, mounting in the wind, 

Left gloomy winter far behind. 

Directed by the midday sun. 

O’er sea and land my vent’rous’ eonrse T .steered. 
Nor was my distant journey done 
Till Afrio’s verdant coast appeared. 

There, all'^tho season long, 

I chased gay buttci-flies and gnats, 

And gave my negro friends a morning song, 
And housed at night among the bats. 

Then, at the'call of sju'iug, 

I northward turned my wing. 

And here again her joyous messiigo bring.” 

“ Dear, what a deal of needles,s ranging ! ’’ 
Boturned the reptile grave, 

“ Poi'ever hurrying, bu.stiing, changing, 

As if it 'were jmnr life to save ! 

W’liy need you vi.-^it foreign.nations? 
lltither, like me and some of yo^r rwlations, 

Take nut a pleasant half-year’s nap, 

B(^eure fi'oin sorrow and mi.shap.” 

“ A pleasant n.ap, indeed ! ” replied the Swallow, 

“ When I can neither see nor fly, 

The bright example I may follow : 
ll'ill then, in trnlh, not I! 


• Vknt"«ovs, for venturoua, rtarinff 
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I iDoamire time by its onirlfij-Binnt, 

(] only vnluc lilc for life's oijoyinent. 
good bo burled :l11 at once, 

d(HO out half onu's days, like you, you fitupid duuoo.” 


Gat.^ 



XXtIT.-TIIB imsUKD. 

1. Tuf. Imzzard is a kind of falcon, or hawk; but he in a 
ulumn}' nnd ]i>sy bird, and oannot fly so well iiit oilier kinda of 
bawks. He calcium I'm^s aud luicc, and auch iuaocta aa be oun 
take wilboiit the troulilu ofilymg aftor Ibcni. 

2. Till) biii)/.ai'd is ibuiiii in Jlhiropc, and in some parts of 
America. Count BuS’od,’’ who lived in FranSe, and wrote many 
excellent hooks about birds and olbc^onimab, tells os that one 
of his friends boil a tamo buxzard, whiob was token in a snare, 
and given to BuiFoifs frieod, 

IS. At first he was wild and ferocious; but, on leaving him 
withdnt food liir a time, he boeamc moro tame, and would ent 
out of the hand, lu aliout six weeks ho became qaito familiar, 
and was allowed to go out of doors, thongh with bis wings tied 
to prevent bis flying away. ‘ lu thia condition ho walked about 
ilie g.s iilcn, nnd would return when called to be fed. 

4, All or some time lie Wame qnlto tame, and socmed to Ik) 
nUaelicii'’ to his master, and Iboi bis wings were untied, a Kinall 
hull Vas tied to his lug, undr u piceo of copper was tbstcnol 
ariiuiid his neck, w^li* thi; owner’s name marked on it, lie was 
I hen given full liberty to go whuro ho pleasod, which, however, 
tie soon abutwl by flying away into tlio woods. 

ft. The gentleman now gave up his buisurd us lost, hut in 
four how.'B nl'tcrwanls |)0 rushed into tlio house, followed by five 


1 Gav, Jon:r> fin rmlnimtiMjctiif Ka(ftimd; ?rcnchnfin, fintl one of the mnst fibM|arat 
lie wTfitfi VmiltiM) Buxiit SiiorlA^ tlio x\ disLBgnldheil vritm oci Hutaril lli^ 

OfCTii, find olhfT wurkA. Ilo wus born in tgry that fiver lIrcO. lie wu bom In 
IdSfl, fiml diod In RUiitly, France, In ITOT, find died la 1788- 

I BerVov, (Ibiiiwk Ud m lk Cijuk', ik ^ Ar^rACiffin', udiUkI by low or ollifiralM. 
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Other buzzards, from whofO attacks ]io was glail to seek a place 
of safo'^y. After this caper ho boeame more laiiiiliar than before, 
and so attached himself to his master as to sleep every night in 
his bod-room. 

■ 6. He was always present at dinner, and sat on one eorni'r of 
the table. lie ivould caress his master with his head and bill, 
but would do this to no other person. One d:iy, Avhen the 
gentleman rode on horseback, the buzzard followed him several 
miles, constantly hying near him, or over his head. 

7. This bird did not like cither dogs or cats, but was not the 
least afraid of them. Sometimes he had battles with thes(! ani¬ 
mals, but always came off victorious. To try his courage, four 
strong cats were collected together in the. garden Avitk the bird, 
and sonic raw meat throVn to them. The bird beat tlioju all, 
60 that they wore glad to roti’eat, and llicii toiik all the moat 
himself. 

8. This buzzard liad such a liatred to rod caii.r, that lie would 
not suffer one to ho on tlio head of any porsem in his jiresenee. 
And ho was so export at taking them < ff, that the laborers in. the 
field, who wore them, often found tliemselveslaire-hemled, witliont 
knowing what became of their cajis. lie now and tin n would 
also snatch away wigs, without doing tin; wearer tiny other injury 
limn stealing his property. These caps and wigs he always car¬ 
ried into a tree, the tallest in the lU'iLdihorhood, which was the 
■place where he deposited' all his stolen goods. 

}>. ilo would never suffer any other bii’d of the rapacious- kind 
to stay near his dwelling, but w'oiddattack them boldly, and jmt 
them to lliglit. lie did no mischief anioijg his master’s poultry, 
nor were the chickens and young ducks, after a while, afraid of’ 
him. Hut he was not so kind to tlic hens and chickens' of Ids 
iieighhors, and would sometimes jiounce upon them, so that his 
master was often obliged to advertise that he would nay for all 
mischief his buzzard might be guilty of. He was,- however, fre¬ 
quently iir'il at, and, at different times, received fifteen niuskot 
shots, witliOut, however,' having a bone broken. 

I laid up for keeping. f 2 JU-I'A'c/our. urevhur on oUier animals* 
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Mrs. Bdlinghroke. Do you laugh at me ? When it c^mes to 
this, I am wretched indeed. Kever man laufflicd at the woman 
he loved. As long as you had the slightesi, remains of love for 
mo, you could not make me an object of derision ; ridicule and 
love are incompatible.* W'ell, I have done my best to make you 
happy, but in vain. I see I am not cut out to bo a good wife. 
Happy, happy Mrs. Granby! 

Mr. Bdiru/lrolce. Happy, I hope sincerely that she will bo 
with my friend; but my happiness must depend on you, my love; 
so, for my sake, if not for your own, bo composed, and do not 
tormoiit yourself with such fancies. 

Mrs. Bolingbroke. I do wonder whether this Mrs. Granby is 
really that Miss Emma Cook. I ’ll go and see her directly. See 
her I must. 

Mr. Bolingbroke. I am heartily glad of it, my dear; for I 
am sure a visit to his wife will give my ftiend Granby real 
plcasiu’c. < * 

Mrs. Bolingbroke. I promise you, my dear, I do not go 
to give him pleasure, or you cither; but to satisfy my own — 
ciiriosUv. Miss Edouwobtu.® 


xun. — POilTICAL EXTRACTS. 

1 . Now or Never. —Shakspbare.” 

There is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the.flood, leads on to fortune; 

Omitted, 5 jlV the, voyage of their life 
Is bounii in'shallows, and in miseries. 

On such a full sea arc wo now a^oat,; 

I In-com-pat'i-'Bix, Jncnn.<».<tnit, irreooii- England, in T76G ; rf'swled chiefly with her 
enable •, ritfibulc and lave cani^t cxiat to- fatlior, in IrchuKl, al EilffeworthUm-n, and 
peDier.f died in 1S4U, aKwl 815. 

a EpGK'wonTH, ]Vli.ss JIaku, the celc- J?hak.'speaiik, William, the greaiiist of 
rratod Irish novelist, moralist, and author- dramatic poetsluMvas btirn at Stratford, 
689. Her works have Jind f'n-at. Influence in on the rirtT^von, in England, April 23,' 
promoting the cause of education uml social J5fl4, and died, in 1616, on Ida fifty-aoeund 
morality. Shn was born in Oxfordshire, birth-day. 
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And we must take the current when it Bcrres, 

Or lose our ventures. 

% Moonlight. — Popk.' 

As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night! 

O’er heaven’s clear azure* spreads her sacred light, 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene; 

Around her throne the vivid** planets roll, 

And stars unnumbered gild the glowing pole. 

O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 

And tip with silver every mountain’s head ; 

Then shine the vales, the rooks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies : 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sigiht. 

Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light. 

• 

3. Banger of the Sea. — Soutiiey.'* 

’T is pleasant, by the cheerful hearth,** to hoar 
Of tempests and the dangers of the deep, 

And pause at times, and feel that we are Siifo; 

Then listen to the perilous tale again, 

And, with an eager and suspended soul. 

Woo terror to delight us. But to hear 
The roaring of the raging elements; 

To know all human skill, all human strength. 

Avail not; to look round, and only see 
The mountain-wave incumbent, with its weight 
Of bursting waters o’er the fbclipj^ bark — 

O God! this is, indeed, a dreadful tiling! 

And he wlio hath endured the horror, once, 

< )f such an hour, doth never hear the storm 
J fowl round his home, but he rfemembers it. 

And thinks upon i^e suffering mariner. 

I PoPJE, Alexander, ibe most linishfid SJ A'zrnE, blue, 
and one of the most fatnous of the poew of a Tiv'id, full of life, very bright* 

England j he was born in Ijomlon, in lOSS, 4 Sou'tubt, sec prtsvious note, page 132 
aod died May 30, 1744, aged 50. r> Pronounped hArth. 
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4. Earhj Rising. —Honms.^ 

Rise with, the larlc, and with the lark to bed. ‘ 

The breath of night’s destrictivc to the line 
Of every flower that blows. Go to the field, 

And ask the humble daisy why it sleeps 
Soon as the sun departs. Why close the eyes 
Of blossoms infinite ere the still moon 
Her oriental veil puts off? Think why, 

Nor let the sweetest blossom be exposed 
That nature boasts to night’s unkindly damp. 

Well may it droop, and all its freshness lose, 
Compelled to taste the rank and poisonous steam 
Of midnight theatre, and morning ball. 

G ivo to repose the solemn h(>urs she claims; 

Anri from the forehead of the morning steal 
The sweet occasion. 0, there is a charm 
That morning has, tliat gives the brow of age 
A smack of youth, and makes the life of youth 
Breathe pcrfiimes exquisite 1 Expect it not, 

Ye who till morn upon a down bed lie, 

Indulging feverish sleep, or, wakeful, dream 
Of happiness no mortal hejrt has felt 
But in the regions- of romance. 

5. Human Life .— Henky Wabu, Jk.” 

’T is not in man 

To look unmoved ujven-that heaving waste, 

Which, from horizon to horizon spread, 
fleets tlj^ o’erarehing heavens on every side. 

Blending their hues in distant faintness there. 

’T is woudoi-ful! — and yet, my boy, just such 
Is life. Life^is a sea as fathomless, 

As wide, as terrible, and yet sometimes 
As calm and beautiful. The light of heaven 

1 Hur'dis, Dr. a'karnciT Kuiclinh 1 2 Wauk, IIbkhy, Jh., an eminent Amerl- 

divine, and very pleusiu}? pCH't i profusma-of | cun author, clergyman and professor at 
}>oetry ut Oxford *, lio died in 1801. i Uurvnrd Uollege. He died Sept. 22, 1843. 

14 ’’ • 
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Smiles on it; and’t is decked with every hue 
Of glory and of joy. Anon dark clouds 
Xriae; contendjng winds of fate go forth; 

And hope sits weeping o’er a general -wredk. 

And thou must sail upon this sea, a long, 

Eventful voyage. The wise may suffer wreck, — 
The foolish must. 0, then be early wise! 

, Lcnrn from the mariner his skilful art, 

To ride upon the waves, and catch the breeze, 

And dare the threatemng storm, and trace a path, 
’Mid countless dangers, to the destined port 
Unerringly secure. 0, learn from hini 
To station quick-eyed Prudence at the helm. 

To guard thy sail from Passion’s sudden blasts, 
And make BcHgion thy magnetic guide^, 

Which, tlio'.'gh it trembles as it lowly lies, 

Points to the light that changes not in hearen. 


XLIV.-ADVENTURE WITH A BUFFALO.* 

1. As soon as I saw the bufiiiloes, said Basil, a young hunter, 
my first thought was to get near and have a shot at them. Tliey 
were worth a charge of powder and lead, and I reflected that if I 
could kill but one of th(;m, it would insure® us against hunger for 
a couple of weeks to come. 

2. So I hung my gaine-hag to the branch of a tree, and set 
about approaching them. I saw^that the wind was in my favor, 
and there was no danger of their scouting me. But there was no 
cover near them — the ground w.as as level 'as a table, and there 
was not a seor^ of 'ti-’vOS upon fis lutiny ucroH. 

3. It was of no use crawling up, and I did not attempt it, but 
walked straight forward, treading ligLtly as I went. In five 
mji|(]ptcs I Ibund myself within good shooting-range. Neither of 

1 is the name piven in the Asia and Africa. The American buffalo is, 

UnitpCd States to an ar.tmjil tvhieh ililTers properly, the bison. 

▼cry much from the true iniUalt) of Europe, i In-suub', make sure, op secure. 
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tlio bulls had noticed me. They were too busy with on^ another, 
and in*aU my life I never saw two creatures fighting in such ear¬ 
nest. 

4. They were ftaming at the niouth, and the steam poured 
out of their nostrils incessantly.^ At times, they would back from 
each other like a pair of rams, and then rush together head-fore¬ 
most, until their skulls cracked with the terrible collision.* One 
would have fancied that they would break them at every fresh 
encounterbut I knew the thickness of a buffalo’s skull before 
thiit time. I remember having fired a musket at one tliat stood 
fro7iting mo, not more than six feet distant, when, to my surprise, 
the ballet flattened and fell to the ground before the nose of the 
biiffalo- 

5. Well, continued Basil, after a pause, I did not stop long 
to watch the battle of the bison-bulls. I was not curious about 
that. I had seen such many a time. Ijra/thinking about the 
meat; and I paused just long enough^to select the one that ap¬ 
peared to have the most fat upon his flanks, when I drew up my 
rifle and fired. 

G. I aimed for the heart, and my aim was a true one, for the 
animal came to its knees along with the crack. Just at that 
moment the other was charging upon it, and, to my surprise, it 
continued to run on, until, striking the wounded one full upon the 
forehead, it knocked the latter right over u])on its side; where, 
after giving half a dozen kicks, it lay quite dead. 

7. Xbe remaining bull liad dashed some paces beyond the 
spot, and now turned round again to renew the attack. On see¬ 
ing his antagonist stretched out and motionless, he seemed to be 
as much astonished tis I .was. At first, no doubt, he fancied him¬ 
self the author of a grand, decisive stroke, for it was plain that 
up to this time he had neither noticed my ^leseqcc nor .the report 
of the rifle. The bellowing noise that both were making had 
drowned the report ; wid the dust, together with the long, shaggy 
tuftd tliathung over his eyes, had prevented him from seeing any¬ 
thing more than his rival, with whom he was engaged. Now 

1 lN-CK8'8ANT-LT, Continually. j « Ks-count^ku, light, contest, comiiig to- 

^ C()L-ia"STON,mumng against each other. I gether in a hostile manner. 
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that th^ other was no longer able to stand before him, and, think* 
< ing it was himself that hfid done ihe deed, he tossed up his head 
and snorted in triumph. 

8 . At this moment tho'matted hair was thrown back from his 
eyes, and the dust having somewhat settled away, he observed mo 
where I stood reloading my gun. I fancied ho would take' off 
before I could finish, and I made all the haste in my power, — so 
much so that I dropped the box of caps at my feet. I had taken 
one out, however, and hurriedly adjusted’ it, thinking to myself, 
as I did so, that the box might lie whore it was until I had fin¬ 
ished the job. 

9. I brought the piece to my shoulder, when, to my surprise, 
tlie bull, instead of running away, as I had expected, set his head, 
and, uttering one of his terrible bellows, came rushing towards 
me. I fired, but the shot was a random one, and, though it hit 
him in the snout, not in the least disable him. Instead of 
keeping him off, it only*s.';pmed to irritate him tlie mare, and his 
fury was now at its height. 

10. I had no time to load again. lie was within u few feet 
of me when 1 fired, and it was with difficulty that, by leaping to 
one side, I avoided his bonis; but I did so, and he passed me 

■ with such violence that I felt the ground shake under his heavy 
tread. 

11 . lie wheeled immediately, and made at mo a second time. 
I knew that if he once touched me I wa,s gone. His horns wore 
,«et, !i)id his eyes glared with a terrible earnestness. ,I rushed 
towards the body of the buffalo that lay near, hoping that thi.s 
might assist me in avoiding the* onset. It did so, for, as lie 
dashed Ibrward over it, he became emtangUid among the limbs, 
and again charged without striking me. 

l"i. lie Invijpd, '‘.”.;::'jver, as quick as thought, and again rushed 
bellowing ujinu roc. There was a tree near at hand. I had 
iioticeil it bidbrc, but I could net tell wlittther I should ftavc time 
to reach it. I was now somewhat nearer it, and, fearing that 1 
might not bo .able It dodge the furious brute any longer upon the 
ground, I struck out for the tree. 


1 A n-jrMT'KD, flttwl. 
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13. You may be sure I did my bes^ running, I beard tbe 
bjjU coming after, but, before bo could overtake' me, I had>got to 
the root of the tree. It was my intoation, at first, only to take 
.shelter behind the trunk; but wheif I had got there, I noticed 
that there were some low branches, anij^eatehing one of the.se, I 
.swung myself up.among them. 

14. The .bull passed under with a rush — almost touching my 
feet as 1 hung by the branch; but I was soon safely lodged in a 
fork, and out of his reach. My next thought was to load my 
gun, and lire at him from my perch, and, with this iuteiition, I 
commenced loading. I had no fear but that ho would give mo an 
opportunity, for ho kept round the troe, and at times attacked tbo 
trunk, butting and goring it with his horns, and all the whilo 
hollowing furiou.sly. 

15. Tho tjee was a small one, and it shoo^o that I beg.m to 
fear it might break down. I thero%Q^tiSaae all the haste I 
could to got in the load, expecting to put an end to his 
attacks. I succeeded at length in rfuuming down tho bullet, and 
was just turning the gun to put on a cap, when I recol looted tlmt 
tho cap-box w'as still lying on the ground where it had fallen! 
The sudden attack of the animal had prevented me from taking it 
up. 

1 ft. My caps were all within that box, and my gun, loaded 
though it wdn, mm an useless in niy hands us a bar of iron. To 
get at the caps would be quite impo!5,sible. I dared not de.scend 
from tbx^rco. The infuriated’ bull .still kept pacing under it, 
now going round and round, and occasioually .stopping for a mo¬ 
ment iind looking angrily up. 

17. My situation was anything but a pleasant one. 1 began 
to fear Ih.'it, I might not be permitted to csili!tpc at all. The bull 
seemed to bo most pertinacious" in his vengtiur/cv . • I could have 
shot him iu the hack, or the neck, or where I liked, if I Inad only 
ha<l QUO cap. Hu was'within three feet of the muzzle of my 
rifle; but what of that, when I could not get the gun to go off? 

18. After a while I thought of making some tinder-paper, and 

I 1n-ku'ri-at-ki>, very angry, eurageU. | 2 Pnii-Ti-jiA'cions, jiersevering, persisU 

i ing, perversely resolute. 
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thcH trjAng to “ touch ot]f” the piece with it; but a far bettei 
plan at that moment came into mf head. While I was fundilipg 
about my bullet-pouch, to Uet at my flint anil Mcel, of course my 
fingcra came in contact wch the lasso’ which wa.s still hanging 
around my shoulders, i^t was this that suggested my jihui, 
which was no other than to lasso the bull, and tie him to the 
tree. 

10. I lost no time in carrying it into execution. I uncoiled 
the rofie, and first made one end fast to the trunk. The other 
was the ]oop-c7id, and, reeving it through the ring, I held it in 
my j-ight hand while I leaned over and watchcil niy opportunity. 
It was not long heforc a good one offered. The hull still eoii- 
tinued his angry demomstrations below, and pa.ssed round and 
round. , 

20, It was nogiiew tiring for me to fling a las,so. and at the 
first jiitcli I had tUe’&^’sfaction of seeing the noose pass over the 
bison’s hood, and settle in®*, proper position behind hfc horns. I 
then gave it a twitcli, so as to tighten it,- and after that I ran the 
ropo over a branch, and thus getting a purchase® upon it, I pulled 
it with all my might. 

21, As soon as the bull felt the strange cravat around his 
neck, be began to plunge and rout with violence, and at length 
ran furiously^ out from the tree. But he soon came to the end 
of hi.s tether; and the quick jerk, wdiich caused the tree itself to 
crack, brought him to his haunches, while the noose tightening on 
his throat was fast strangling him. But for the thkk matted 
liair it would havedouc so; but this saved him, and he continued 
to sjirawl and stniggic at the end' of the rope. 

22, The tree kept on eraoking, ahd, aiS' I began to fear it 
might give way and i>roei]jitate iik; to the ground, I tbouglit it 
better to slip-'dowfi.*'^ I ran dii-ect to where I had dropped the 
caps; and, having got hold of the box, 1 soon had one upon my 
gun. I then stole cautionsiy hack, and Vhile the bison was hang- 

J Lah'ho, a long rojui, maile Ptrip of ii ri'u'ruAsj;, a mechanicftl jiUvanUige, 
raw hitie, with a Klij^noniio ai the end of it. enuhllng one to apply hia Btrength to Itoltof 
It is sometimes jifly feet long. | purpose. 
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ing himself as fast as ho could, 1 brought his struggles to a period 
by pending a bullet through his tibs. . 

Mayne Reid. 


XLV. — MY SCHOOL-BOy DAYS. 

1. DiiuiNO tho summer, all the boys iu our neighborhood, 
whose labor was worth anything on the farm, were kept at home; 
so I did not go to school until winter. The sehool-liousc was 
quite ttt'o miles from my uncle’s, over by Pilot Mountain—tho 
very same little brick sehool-house where James went to meeting. 
It was a very pleasant walk in summer, but a very bleak and cold 
one in winter. 

2. I was thankful to go to sehool »gaiu, when the wintor- 
sohool began. ^ My bool^ looked very j)rocious to me, and I took 
to my studies with the best appetite iu th^f tfiiia, I'he master, a 
youn^man/rom college, was kind-hcajjiwd and intelligent, llo 
loved tho boys, and tlie boys loved him. 

3. There is no lack of real desire to improve, nor of earnest, 
thorough study, in a country winter-school. Opportunities for 
iiuprovciuont are few and far between. The older youth having 
the opportunity to attend school not more than thrc<> or four 
uionlhs iu a year, tho.se montlis are diligently improved while 
they hist. 

■1. The clas.s iu which I was placed w'as composed of nearly 
twenty boyf\,and girls, must of them older than myself. The cla,«.s, 
as a cla.ss, made a very poor ligure in grammar and spelling, 
which determined the master to ofler the prize of a .silver pencil- 
case to tho one who made the? greatest improvement in those two 
branches. As he hel3 up the silver pencil-case, O, how it glis¬ 
tened ! , 

5. Now, grammar had never been one of my favorite studies. 

I had often thought that t should like to mako a bonfire of all 
the gratnmars in the world. I wished the pencil could be given 
to the best scholar in arithmetic, or in geography, or iu some¬ 
thing more interesting than grammar ; but grammar and spelling 
were the branches for which the prize was to be given, so there 
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vas Botbing for us to do but to study. The worst of it ilrhjh 
me WM, I had not the bo^ whicb the other boys had. * 

6. One nUKuit^, toWa^ the last of December, James said 
he thought there would bS no school that day, at.least for me. 
The fine snow was already fiilliug, and every now and then a gusf 
of wind hurled it in eddies through the air. I always arose iu 

I the morning with James, whose first duty was to niahe a I'oaring 
fire in the great kitchen firc-plaoc. By the light of it 1 used 
sometimes to get an hour’s study before daylight. 

7. My unde was then from home. After breakfast, the boys, 

Nathan and William, concluded it was of no use to go into the 
woods that day. On pleasant winter days the men all went to 
the forest to cut down and chop up wood. They meant to keep 
snug by the fire that dry, they said, and j>lay checkers or foz- 
aod-geese. 1 pur- on my gruat>coat,— rather tight and short fur 
me, for it was its fttsthwinter, and 1 had, of late, Begun to grow 
very fast. 'n .. 

8. “ Hugh,' I diiuk you had bettor not go to school to-uay,” 
said my auut; “ the wind howls dreadfully, and it is a long way 
there.” “ The master wahted us never to miss, and ho is going 
to oxidaiu all about verbs to^ay,” I replied. “I was afraid, once, 
I should never understand about aedve-transitive and active- 
iutraubitivc verbs; but noW I am determined to try; besides, I 
have not the book in whi& they study. I use Joseph Price’s 
book.” 

9. “ What nonsense! ” exclaimed William, who was preparing 
some com to parch. “ What good will it ever do ? I would never 
ti-oublc my head with it, and I used to toll the master so.” “ It 
helps us to talk and write properl/,” f unswerod. ” I wonder 
how much wiser Hugh will ever be for it? ” added Nathan. “It 
will do mo gb(5tf{o’fry, though, will it not? Mother ugpd to say 
there is as much in trying to overcome difiSculties, as there is in 
actually obtuiuing the thing which wo’desire.” 

10. “ O, your cars! ” said my aunt; “ you must tie them up 
or they will freeze ; ” and she pulled an old silk pookot-handker- 
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chief from her jioekct, which she pu^ over my head,^nd tied 
ui|dor my cliin. “ J lo Ls not warm enough yet,” said Jarntft, w'ho 
just then (aime in with an armful oi’wood. “ It is very cold, and 
iiiy advice to Hugh is not to go th school to-day.” “J3ut, 
Jamo.s, to-day is the day thaT the master i.s going to explain some¬ 
thing; and if he can go there and explain, I am sure that the 
boys ought to go and hear him.” 

II. iMjr^unt just then thought of a blue frock, which William 
had oulgrowii, whifc it was yet as good as new, and thus .she went 
out to get. “That is it!” said Jainc.s; “that is it!” So over 
Hiy plai<l coat, shnrtik on all sides, she threw the coarse blue 
froedr, wliich eamo over my knees and fidl loosely over the body, 
d'hus armed and equipiicd,' 1 set iorth for my walk of two miles. 
“ IJetter slay at homo and siia]) corn witfi us,” said AVilliam, as I 
went out at tlys door. wish most hcartilv^e would,” added 
1)1 j aunt. 

III , . daiRes went out of the gate^ith me, and followed mo 
with Irts eve.s until 1 made the turn towards J'ilot Mountain. 
The Hurt!) wind hurled troops of siiow-llukcs right into my eyes, 
nose and mouth, and, for a. few moments, I was almost blinded. 
“()!” thought 1, heiiding to the blast; “but (leneral Wa.sli- 
iiigluii’s soldiers had a worse time than this, and they had not 
^val■m cliithes on, as 1 have;” and my heart kept warm with 
thankfulness liir tlie blue frock and silk haiidkcrehiof. 

Id. “l liave nothing but the )vin(l and snow to light, and 
they liad aVi enemy — a real enemy; wind and snow are not 
oiiemi#s — not real enemies,”—ajthongh, ju.st at tiiat moment, I 
could not see clearly thyt they were real friends. On I went, 
until r eanu; to a grt^ip of trees, which partially .sheltered me 
Irpm the driving blast.. IJcre I st<>i)ped to t:^! '' No liv¬ 

ing thing was in sight; no boy, no man, no sleigh. At other 
times tliis wa^ a imieli travelled road ; now the snow was fast 
diiliiu^^into hea])S. 'i'ho ])ine-tr(;es cracked and groaned under 
the storm, and I'veiythilig wore a wild and dreai'y look. 

Id. “ If 1 only had had J osoj)h I’rioe’# book at home, I do not 


I Ji-Qrn*j‘Kn', furniahed, fitlctl with everything necessary. 

15 
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believe t should have cojie,” I began to say, my face smarting 
with the cold. I almost dreadeJ to emorgo from the shelter ^f 
the woods. Whenever we wore disposed to find fault, be discon¬ 
tented, or grow faint-hearrod, iny mother used to incite us on by 
contrasting' our situation with that of those who were worse off 
tlian ourselves. 

15. “ Well ” (I now rcinemher saying to myself), “ this is not 
BO bad as Shadr.aeh, Meshech aud Abednogo,- m fiery fur¬ 
nace. God took care of tliciii, and he will iSke care of me. It 
is not so bad as it was for Napoleon and his army to go over 
the Alps, when the avalanches" came tumbling down the'moun¬ 
tain-side, burying his men. It is not so bad as being at sea, aud 
the ship going to pieces ! ” And, with those examples, I sum¬ 
moned up my flagging''Sanirage, aud went on my way. 

16. “If I oil^ had Joseph Price’s Jrook, I do^jiot believe I 
should conic. 0 ueSPi^.but 1 have not Joseph Price’s book, nor 
any book in which to sfKly the jiarsing and spollbig legspus i. 
Uncle Hugh might get me one — 0 dear! ” and with tliis*I sank 
down behind the stone wall to take breath. I thought of my 
mother. She was in the cold ground, and I almost wished I was 
by her side. How lonely and desolate I felt i How cold and 
fro'wning was everything! 


XLVI.-MY SenoOL-nOY DAYS-CO.VCLUDEU. 

<1 

1. At last the brick schpol-house appeared in sigh*! I 
straightened up and began to run ; ,but niy hands were too much 
benumbed to hold up my blue frock, and down I tumbled into a 
drift. I scjjgii'le't up and made my way as fast as 1 couhl, 
until I reached the school-house door. How glad was I at the 
sight of it! I seized the latch ! It was fastened,dind the snow 
was drifting against it. 


1 CoN-TaAST'iXG, consideringothc differ* 3 Av'a-t.anch-ks (iiv'a-lfinsh-cs), vast 

cnee. bodies of snow and ice, or soil, stones, 

2 pronouDQCd Skh'drach^ Mt'ithcchf A- sliding down a mountain. 

bid^ne-ffO. Bee ilie book of Daniel, Chap. in. 4 Flag^gimo, drooping, growing feeble. 
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2. “ 0, mercy! ” I cried; and well I might have cried far mercy, 
fey my "strength and warmth ^re now almost exhaustei The 
school-house locked and empty! The storm was raging worse 
than ever, and I had almost despaired j when the door was opened 
from within, and the round warm face • of Joseph Price himself 
peeped through the open crack. 

1). “ It is Hugh! ” he cried, in a friendly tone, — “ Hngh 
Flsiicr, an^ho^ean but just got out of the bank. We locked' 
the door because tlfc wind forced it open. 0, Hugh is as cold as 
he can be! ” 

4. 'The master soon appeared. “My poor boy!” he said, 
drawing me in and helping oif my outside gear.’ 1 could scarcely 
move or speak. ]5ut the lire sparkled, the wind swept up tho 
broad chimney’s throat. Tlie master sjt)ko kind and comforting 
words to mc^ The scKolars all looked glad trieee me. 0, how 
good and delightful did that school-rooj^'c'ifih to me ! The storm 
wijhgut a<f>pcarod to die away as 4te pleasant warmth stole 
through my limbs. It came from friendly faces as well as the 
friendly fire. 

!). Tho school was quite small in numbers: insitead of fifty 
there were twenty-one, and those mostly from the neighboring 
farms. Of our own class there were nine. The master soon 
gave us an interval for play, for I found my walk had consumed 
far more time than usual. After the boys had collected round 
me, and then dispersed out of doors for a frolic, among the drifts, 
hi! came and .sat down beside mo. 

G. a I still kojit the first ehaiy I sank into on reaching the. 
room. “ Well, TTugh,”^said the master, “ there is no boy here 
who came as far as jyu did. You iw-c a courageous little fellow! 
"^’hat made you venture out in a day like. thj^? ” “ O, sir.” 

I answered, “ I did not want to miss hearing about tho verbs. 
Then, it wa§^not as thougji I had a book of my own iu which to 
study the parsing lessons at home. I study from Joscjih Price’s 
book, for I have none. I have to study when I get tho best 
chance, you sec.” 

1 Ous, dress, buroess, siting; accoutre- j 1 iN'isn-VAL, space or time between two 
ttente. J ixirlods or places. 
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7.. “tWhat did your Uncle Hugh say, when you asked him for 
a grammar “He said,‘ I might take Charles’ or \^il]ia 9 i’B 
ba)k, or go without.’ il?hey have not this book; so I do the 
best I can.” I shall never forget the kind look which the mas¬ 
ter bc.stowed upon me. •“ And youWrc an orphan ? ” he said. 

8 . “ Yes, sir,” I answered. “ I suppose I shall havo.to make 
my way in the world alone. I always wanted to get an education. 
My father and inodicr both intended to have me cducjjtod, but—” 
“ Uut what, Hugh'? ” asked the master. fi'' . 

9. “ Things are so altered now, sir! ” 1 suppose I said it 
mournfully, for the thought of it always made me sad, in spite of 
myself. “ IJiieln Hugh thinks, it is worse than folly to got an 
education, lie never will listen to a word of it, I su 2 )pose; but 
I am willing to work ftr. it, or do almost any w'ay.” “ Well, 
my boy,” said th^;^iaster, patting me onjthe head,as ho rose to 
call the school to^Si^!j\r; “ well, Hugh, where there is a will 
there is a way.” 

10. We had a very pleasant school that day. Joseph Price 
and I studied together. The master made us understand about 
transitive verbs as clear as day, and new light was thrown upon 
my mind about decimal fractions. There were fewer of us there, 
and when the class went to recite, there was time to ask the mas¬ 
ter a great many more questions. Evot after that I understood 
transitive verbs and decimal fraetions. 

11. After school was dismissed, and the boys were scrambling 
for tijjpcfs, caps and coats, and Joseph Priee was urging me to 
go to his house, which I never thought for a moment I could do, 
the master came uj), and laying his hand on my shoulder, said, 
“ Hugh, you must come home with me. I cannot thin^ of lot¬ 
ting you go liiome^,such a tempestuous night as this ; you would, 
in all jirobability, lose your way and perish — it is very much 
drifted.” 

12. “ I am sure I should like to go with you ; but will they 
not scold at me at home for not returning 7 ” “I will see to 
that,” said the master. '"No, they shall not scold at you.” 

13. So I went homo with the master. As we all walked 
out togpther into the storm, how thankful I was that thr 
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long, lonely walk to Undo Hugh’s was^iiot before mo! •Joseph 
I’rjce and I kept a little while together^; then he stopped, and I 
went on to the next house, where the master boarded. 

14. lie took me into the .kitchen, where the family were,— 
Mr. Drew and Mrs. Drew, mid two or three daughters, and a 
married son and his wife and the baby. He told them I was 
Hugh h'isher, and how I braved the storm and came to school, 
and how, wheu,j had reached the school-house, I sank almost 
exhausted into a w-drift by the door. And then Mrs. Drew 
took me by the hand, and said she was very glad the master 
brought me to their house, and placed a little green chair by the 
fire, for me to sit down in and warm my feet. How she seemed 
to speak like rny mother! 

lo. Then Mr. Drew said, “Ah, ycsfl remember this little 
fellow’s father^ he was M brave as a lion. Ilr^iiis just like him, 
— got the turn of his eye. Well, TTugh,s>h lilbpo you will be as 
gQOij..ji nndi as your father. Your liiuier, when he was a boy, 
was one of the best boys anywhere about.” 

10. 0, what good words wore those ! Nobody here had ever 
spoken so of my father heforo. Uncle and Aunt Hugh had spoken 
of him, but in such a way that 1 would rather they had not 
spoken. I could not help drawing my chair close by Mr. Dreiy, 
and asking him to tell me more about my father. 

17. After it good supper, on which we sought God’s blessing, 
the great family Bible was laid upon the table before Mr. Drew, 
wdio ])ut it before the master to read. The master road a chap¬ 
ter, aJiymn was sung, and then ,we all kneeled down, and Mr. 
Drew engaged in prayer.^ How he thanked God for his mercies, 
and how ho prayed fojj any poor wanderers who .might be out on 
a,night like this! 

18. This was the first time I had seen Simily worship since 
my niother’s^death. It wjis like a soft south wind to my soul. 
Then IVJr. Drew asked me to come and sit by him, and he talked 
to me a good while about my father, and asked all about our 
family,— my mother, Henry and Agnes.*. It was so pleasant to 
talk abont them and not fiel afraid! 

15* 
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19. After a p’.eaeant phat among the ciders, by whom I sat 
wad listened, the iaaster asked iho to go to his room with l^m. 
How cheerful it looked! There was a bright open fire, a large 
touifci stand full of books, with pens, ink, and paper, his cmn- 
fortab.s bed in one comer; but tke books! — It did my eyes 
good to sec some books again, 

20. “ 0 ! ” I exclaimed delightedly, “ it seems like home, — 
those books! ” And I stood gazing at the table j^ith wonder 
end gladness. Sit down and look over theKa,” said the ma,ster. 
“ Here is the Header which your class parse and spell fiorn; 
though I am glad Joseph Price is so friendly as to let you study 
in his, it is better you should have one, and I will lend you thi',, 
Hugh; you will be careful of it, I know,” 

21. The lesson was niK wholly learned before I grew sleepy, and 
began to nod oy%: my book. “ It is <^ite late ip the evening, 
and you had better^lnAp bed, Hugh,” said the master. “ You 
can sleep on the cotrbo(^ Warm your feet first,” The i p^is ter 
betook himself to his book again, and I to waiming my feet. 

22. Perhaps I lingered^ a little longer near the fire on account 

of his presence, but at last I went, as was my tn'.tom, and 
kneeled down by the bedside. I was sure I had a great deal to 
tljank God for, and it made me very humble and tender-hcartc<l 
to think what friends God had raised up for a poor orphan boy, 
and how thankful I ought to be for a good bed to sleep upon, 
when I might have got lost among the pines. Then, creeping 
into bed, I popped my head out from the pillow, “and cast a 
glance round the room. , 

23. There sat the master before the fire, and the flame.s danced 
on the walls; there w.as the round stand, iu^l of books, — big ones 
and little ones,—ajid the bed felt so good ! It was not like the 
wood-house chamber at Uncle Hugh’s, where the snow kept driv¬ 
ing in through the cracks. 0, it seemed like homely 

21. The next morning, the clouds had all gone; the sky was 
of a clear, deep bbp; the sun shone beautifully upon the drifts 
and fields of pure snow..' 


1 lim'GsiiKo (ling'gtrd;, loitered igged, delared 
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The drUke of toon were heogli^ 1^ the ttl| 

The eavei, the door} 

The hayitaok had become a hUl,^ 

. An corercd o*erv 

Ven the old poste that held the ban, 

And the oldj'gate, 

BorgetAil of their wintijr wan 
And Age sedate, 

High-cappod and plumed, liko white hnsean, 

Stood there m state.” 

25. Perliaps^’ac are some who would like to inquire, '■ Well, 
I wonder who ever got the prize —that silver pencil-case*—which 
tbh master offered to the. parsing - and spelling olass? Hugh 
Fisher, I dare say.” 

26. No, Hugh Fisher did not get it; his friend, Joseph Price, 

won the poneil-oase, and Hugh was ivery glad that he did. 
There wore some who gwimblod, and declared t)^j master was par¬ 
tial; but almost the w^ole school contiuered, with him, that 
J oseph Price deserved it, if anybody < 4 d. .dnon^ntous 


XLVII.-A CONVEBSATION WIIH THE BIBDS. 

THE SWAI.LOW. 

Swallow, why homeward turned thy joyful wing? 
— In a far land I heard the voice of spring; 

I fognd myself that moment on the way ; 

My wings, my wings, they had not power to stay. 


What hand Icis fly the skylark &om his rest ? 

—;That which detains his mate upon^he nest; 
Love sends him soaring to the fields above; 

She j^oods below, ^1 boqpd with cords of love. 

TBE CUCKOO. 

Why art thou always welcome, lonely bird? 

—The heart grows young again when I am heara ‘ 
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Nor in my doubly note the magic lies, 

' But in the fields, ^the 'woo’ds, the streams and skiea 

TUB RED-lillEAST. 

Fanfiliar warbler, wherefore?art thou come? 

—To sing to thee when all beside arc dumb; 

Pray let thy little children drop a crumb. • 

THE SPAttnOW. 

Sparrow, the gun is levelled; quit that wall. 

—Without the’tyill of Heaven I cannot fall. 

TUB BING-DOVE. 

Art thou the bir?l tha t saw the waters cease 
—Yes, iJfeil brought home the ojfvo-leaf ofrpcace; 
Henceforth f^Svnt® the woods of thickest green, 
Pleased to be often hoard, but seldom seen. ’’ 

THE NIGUTING.AI.K. 

Minstrel, •what makes thy song so sad, so sweet ? 

—Love, love ; there agony and rapture nfeet; 

O, ’t is the dream of happiness, to feign 
Sorrow in joy, and wring delight from pain ! 

THE WATER-WAGTAIL. 

• 

What art thou made of,—air, or light, or dew? 

—I have no time to tcK you, if I knew ; 

My tail,—ask tliat, — perhaps is[iy solve the mattei , 
I ’ve missed three flies already by tliis chatter. 

TUB WKEN. 

Wren, canst thou squeeze into'a hole so smiil? 

—Ay, with nine nestlings too, and room for all • 

G o, compaE>sea and land in search of bliss. 

Then tell me if you find a happier home than this. 


X B«a Qennla, chapter rn 


I 3 llAmT ChtmO reaort to, frequent 
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THE THEUSn. 

Thpush, thrash, have m 'rcy on thy little* bill. 

— “I play to please myself, albeit ill; ’’ 

And yet, but how it cornea I nnnot tell, 

My singing pleases alt the world as well. 

TUE }n.ACKltlaD. 

Well done!;n*tiioy^’re noble notes, distinct and strong; 

Yet more variety mi^t mend the song. 

— Is there another bird that chants like me 7 
My pipe gives all the grove variety. 

THE UlI.U'lNCn. 

Bully, what fairy warbles in thy throat?" 

—O! for the fi-eedom of my own wild note! 

Earth ha^th enthralled* my voice; I strive'in vain 
76..lye»k thb “ linked sweetness ” of mj chain; 

Love, joy, rage, grief, ring one melodious strain. 

Tins GornFrircH. 

Live with me, love me, pretty goldfinch, do! 

—Ay, pretty maid, and be a slave to you; 

Wear chains, fire squibs, draw water,—nay, not I, 

While I’ve a bill to peck, or wing to fly. 

TUB STONE-CIIAT. 

Why ayt thou over flitting to and fro 7 

—Plunge through those Avhius,“ their thbrns Avill let thee know 
Tliore are five secrets l)r(?ocling here in night. 

Which rny good mate will duly bring’to light; 

Meanwhile she sees the ants around her throng. 

And hears the grasshopper chirp all day long. 

THE GRAY LINNET. 

Linnet, canst thou not change.that humble coat? 

Linnet, canst thou not mellow that sharp note? 

1 Es-teiullxd', cnslared, enchaiued. f 3 Wmss, tunc, gorse, briers and thoni 
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•—If rude my soug, and mean my garb appear, ^ 

Have you, sir, eyes to see, or ears to hear? 

LTIIE RED LINNET. 

Sweet is thy warble, beautil’ul thy plutne! 

—Catch me, and cage mo, then behold my doom! 

My throat will fail, my color wane away. 

And the red linnet soon become a gray^ 

TUB CUAJTINCH. 

Stand still a moment! 

—Spare your idle words, 

I’m the perpetual mob-i-le' of birds; 

My days are ruhning, rippling, twittering streams, 

, When fljst asleep, 1 ’m all afloat "in dreamy 

TUB canarV. 

Dost thou not languish for thy father-land, 

Madeira’s fragrant woods and billowy strand ? 

—My cage is father-land enough for mo; 

Your parlor all the world—heaven, earth, and sea, 

TUB TOMTIT. 

Least, nimblest, merriest bird of Albion’s* isle, 

I cannot look on thee without a smile. 

— I envy thee the sight, for all my glee 
Could never yet extort'’ a smite from me. 

Think what a tirdsome thing my life must be. 

OTB SWIIT. 

Why ever on the wing, or perched elate ? ■* 

—Because I fell not from my first estate; 

This is my charter for the boundless skies, 

“ Stoop not to earth, on pain no more to rise.” 

1 Mob'i-lh (mob i-lc)i Lalin word, mean- 2 Al'bi<<on, Great Britain, 

log movable^ movefl about} a thing which 8 £x-tort', drag forth, bring oatliyibna* 
mies or keeps up perpetual motion. 4 I&.latb', elevated in mind or body 
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THE KINO'FISnSR. 

Why dost thou hide thy Beauty 5:oni the sun? 

— The eyes of man, but not of Heaven, I shun; 
Beneath the mossy bank, with aldem crowned, 

I build and brood whcfc running waters sound ; 
There, there the halcyon^ peace may still be found. 

TUB WOODLARK. 

Thy notes are^ilenced, and thy plumage mowed 
Say, drooping minstrel, shall both bo renewed 7 
•—Voice will return, — I cannot choose but sing; 
Yet liberty alone can plumc“ my wing; 

0, give mo that! — I will not, cannot fly 
Within a cage less ample than th^sky ; 

Then sl^alt thou hear, as if an angel sung,* 

Unseen in air, heaven’s music froni. my tongue; 
vO, give me that! — I cannot rest at case 
In meaner perches than the forest trees; 

There, in thy walk, when evening shadows roll, 

My song shall melt into thine inmost soul; 

But till thou let thy captive bird depart,' 

The sweetness of my strain shall wring thy heart. 

THE COCK. 

Who taught thee, chanticleer, to count the elock 7 
—Nty, who taught man that lesson but the cock 7 
,Long before wheels and bcljs had Icarno: to chime, 
I told the steps unseen, mihcard, of time 

TUB JACKDAW. 

Canst thou remember that unlucky daj'. 

When all thy peacock plumes were pluckea away 7 
—BiOmember it 7 — believe mo that I can. 

With right good cause, for I was then a man 1 


1 Bix.'OT-oH, pMceful, serene; it was the 2 Mbwbd, ncmlted, shed. 

GfMk name ot the sca-swaUow, which onlj 8 Plumb, to girefreathers to) to 
appears In (Ur, calm weather. _ adjust feathers; to feather. 
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Aijd for my folly, by a wise old law, • 

^tript, whipt, tarred, feathdl%d, turned into a daw f 
Pray, how do you like my answer? Caw, cawj caw! 

THE BAT. 

I 

What shall I call thee,—bird, or beast,'or neither ? 

—Just what you will; I’m rather both than either; 
Much like the season when I whirl my flight, 

The dusk of evening,.— neither day nor fll^t, 

THa OWL. 

Blue-eyed, strang^voiced, shai-p beaked, ill-ontened fowl. 
What art thou ? 

^— What I ought to be, an owl; 

But if I such a scarecrow in your eye. 

You’re a much-'greater fright ii} mine,'—gotS-by! 

ROOKS. 

What means that riot in your citadel ? ^ 

Be honest, peaceable, like brethren dwell. 

—How, when we live so near to man, can life 
Be an 3 rthing but knavery, noise and strife ? 


l^ou hast a crested poll, a scutcheoned^ wing. 

Fit for a herald of the eagle king. 

But such a voice.' I would that thou couldst sing! 

— My bill has toughcr*work,—to scream for fright, 

And then, when screaming will not Jo, to bite. 

THE PEACOCK. 

Peacock! of idle beauty why so vain ? 

— And art tAou humble, who hast no proud tiain ? 

It is not vanity, but Nature’s part, 

, , To show, by me, the cunning of Aer art. 

^ Oh'A'MLi tbs fortress or stronghold of I 2 Bcxjtcb^conbd, palited with the ptofeors 
^ I of a coat of arms. 
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TECB SWAN. 

Sing me, &ir swan, Uie song whioht poets dream. 

— Stand thou an hundred years beside this stream, 
Then may’st thou hear, porehance, my latest breath 
“ Create a soul beneath the ribs of death.” 

THB FHSASAMT. 

Fhea^rA- ftg^sake the country, come to town ; 

I ’ll warrant thA) a place beneath the crown. 

— No; not to -roost upon th^ throne, would I 
Benoonce the woods, the mountains, and the sky. 

THE RATEA. 

Thin is thy plumage, death is in thy croak ; 

Haven, c«mc down from that majestic oak. * 

—^Whon I was hatched, my father set this tree, • 

, Aortidbrn; and its fall I hope tcftiee, 

A century ailor thou hast ceased to be. 

• 

THE TARROT. 

Cnm’st thou from India, popinjay—and why? 

— To make thy children open car and eye. 

Gaze on my feathers, wonder at my talk. 

And think it almost time for Poll to walk. 

THE UAUFIE. 

Magpie, thou too hast learned by rote to speak. 

Words without meaning through thy uncouth beak. 
—Words have Idc-arncd, and \yithout meaning, too? 
No wonder, sir, for I was taught by yo^. 

THE CORN-CRAKE. 

< • 

Art thou a sound, and nothing but a sound ? 

— Go round the field, and round the field, and round. 
You ’ll find my voice forever changing ground; 

And while your ear pursues my creaking cry, 

You Uok as if you heard it with your eye. 

16 
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TEB STOBK. 

Stork, why were huinan virtues given to thee ? 

—That human beings might resemble me; 

Kind to my ofEspring, to my partner true, ■ 

And duteous to my parents,what are you? 

TB£ WOOnFECKBR. 

Bap, rap, rap, rap, I hear thy knoeking JpH/ 

• Then thy strange outcry when the woofls are still 
— Thus am I laboring for my bread. 

And thus give -thanks to find my ^able spread. 

THE HAWK. 

o 

A life at every meal, rapacious hawk! 

Spare helpless innocence! 

— Troth, pleasant talk! 

Ton swallow snaps more lives up in a day. 

Than in a twelvemonth I could take away. 

But hark, most gentle censoi^l in your car 
A woifl, a whisper, — you — arc you quite clear ? 
Creation’s groans, through ocean, earth and sky, 

Ascend from all that walk, or swim, or fly. 

VULTUUES. 

Abominable harpies spare the dead. 

— We only clear the field whi^jh man has spread; 

On which should Heaven its hottest vengeance rain? 

You slay the liYing,'we but stiip th’, slain. 

Tins HUUHINQ-BIRD. 

Art thou a bird, or bee, or butterfly ? 

—Each and all three. A bird in shape am‘'X, 

A bee, collecting sweets from bloom to bloom, 

A butterfly in bril^ancy of plume. 

I Obn'sos, one wbo censures or crlUclsea. I 2 Hab'fibs, Eabulous birds, vith taow oC 

I womeoj that feed on human flesh. 
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THE EAGUB. 

Art thou tho king o&biids,*proud edgle, say? 

— I am; my talons and my beak bear sway; 

A greater king than I if thou wouldsl be, 

Govern thy tongue, but tet thy thoughts be free. 

THE HERON. 

Stock-ftrLl ujjpn that stone, from day to day, 

I see thqe watch»the river for thy prey. 

— Yes, I’m the tyrant here, but when I risei 

I’lie well-trained falcon' braves me in the skies: 

¥ 

Then comes the tug of war, of strength and skill; 

He dies, impaled on my updarted bill. 

Or, powedess, in his grasp, my dooiS I meet, 

Dropt as §, trophy" at his master’s feet. 

THE BIKD OF I’AK^ISE. 

The bird of Paradise!" 

— That name I bear. 

Though I am nothing but a bird of air: 

Thou art a child of earth, and jet to theu 
Lost and recovered. Paradise is free; 

0, that such glory were reserved^ for me! 

THE OSTRICH. 

Hast thou expelled the mother from thy breast. 

And to the desert’s mercies luft tliy nest ? 

'—Ah i no; tho mother jn me knows her part; 

Ton glorious sutt^warmer than my heart. 

And when to light h«||t'ings my hungry broo^. 

He spreads for th^ ® wilderness with food. 

•MoNTaOMEBY. 


1 PronouDoed/dw'itn. S Par'a*di 88, heaTen, the garden of Edeii| 

8 Tit^Fiiri a monument or evidence of a garden of bliss, 
rlctorjr. 4 Bs-SEffTSD', laid up, kept In store* 
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Xlffm. — fALSSTINB. 


1. PaIiKSTINe* is very little changed since the time of our 
Saviour. You remember that the prophets and Jesus foretold its 
desolat.jn; this has eoiue to pass.' A person may travel from 
morning till night without seeing a single house. The W'holo 
country is sad, desolate and solemn as the grave. There are 
very few birds or animals to bo- seen; thoijgh '^lyetiiues the 
scream of the jackal is heard, and somctimi^, in pa.ssiiig a moun¬ 
tain thicket, the cry of the partridge. Travellers arc seldom met; 
for, until within the last few years, people have been afraid to 
traveltliore without a strong guard, because the Arabs were in the 
habit of plundering and murdering those whom they encountered? 
Besides this, there are no roads; a circumstance which, of course, 
greatly impcdos*traveiling. 

li. I will first tell you of the mountains of Palestine. The 
first peak in our course, after wo started from Boyrout'oh iba.sca- 
coast, was Mount llennon. The day was very warm, though it 
was in February; Imt the top of Mount Uormon was covered 
with snow. We had plentiful showers of rain all the time wo 
were near it. It was a beautiful sight to see its silvery needles, 
standing up against the sky. 

3. Mount Tabor is a singular mountain. It rises, like a 

round green hill, from the plains wliieh lie around it. The top 
of it is flat and broad, and it was there that our Saviour deliv¬ 
ered his “ Sermon on the Mount.” Mount Tabor resembles very 
much some of the Vermont hills; only they are all rounded at 
the top, and not flattened like it. ^ , 

4. The mountains of L<;banon^ are veiy lofty. A proof of 
their very gre^it heij'ht is their barrenness. On the tops of the 
White Mountains, in New Hampshire, not a shrub or blade of 
grass grows, and" so it is with the iiiouutainH of Lebanon. Wo 


1 situiiUU m tlic teiitre l>e- 

tween ICuioix), A'^u and Aftu‘a,ajul iqu.illy 
fhinn tbe I mUd %)(1 Chiua 
Most iK tho bicidenta muiliuijod in tli( 
fiilAe took p!aco In this rmarkuUle laud. 


^ Mount Li d'a-mon consintsoftfitro iidpcea, 
Li baiion, nearest the ooust, aud AiiU-Leba* 
non, further back; llennon is a peak of 
Anli-Jxtbanun. Little llermon, a long hill 
south of Tabor^ Is famed lor its dews. 
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travellcc^upon them a whole daj^, withqjoit seeing a single green 
leaf or spire of grass. • 

5. David speaks, in the Bible, of stormy vapor flilfillmg the word 
of God. Wo experienced this stormy vapor; for, in crossing the 
mountains of Lebanon, there ‘arose a violent storm of hail, wind 
and mist. The guides refused to go on ; but my companion and 
myself, feeling -that we were as likely to perish in staying as in 
proeccJing„ dteorviincd to advance, and our guides followed us. 

G. Olivet, or the Mount of Olivos, is near Jerusalem. It is 
covered with old gnarled' and decayed oHve-trccs that were prob¬ 
ably there in the time of our Saviour. A portion of the ground 
at the lower part of the hill, enclosed with a wall higher than a 
man’s head, eontains several of the oldest of these trees, and is 
probably the Garden of Gethseinane.® 

7. Let me «ext Jcseril^c the waters of Palestine. One reason 
why so many wells and fountains are preserved is that people 
valtK dleni’vory highly, and many a pbrsoii who would murder a 
man'would think it wicked to stop uj) a well. Near Nazareth is 
a well called the Well of Mary, from the mother of Jesus. 
Many gentle-looking Christian women wore near it, and I could 
imagine readily that IMary had drawn water there. 

iS. The‘pool and fountain of*8iloam arc near the walls of 
Jerusalem. It has lately been discovered Hy an American that 
this pool is sujiplied by water brought in aqueducts'' from Beth¬ 
lehem, and whieh Holomou must have built about a thousand 
years beibre the Christian era, and nearly three thomsand years 
ago. •These a([ueduetB arc of stone; and the water, after first 
supplying the temple, ^bblns up in the jmol of Siloam.‘ The 
waste water from its fimntain rcfroslu's the gardens near it. 

•9. The renowned Hea of Galilee, or, aij the ^Arabs call it, 
the Sea of 'J’iberias, from the only toAvn on its borders, is a largo 
lake, shut in iiy hilLs. I *i)ent one night encamped by its side, 
and I aunnot describe to yoii the utter lonelines.s of the scene. 
No signs of life were around, except near our cnoainpnicnt, whioh 

1 Omaalbc (narltdOyCroBB-grained, Unot- 3 AQ'ui:-i>rOT (iiq^ae-d&kt)) aa artl&dftl 
tj, twlBtcd into Xnotb. watt x-conrse or channel. 

^ Pronouncett 6'f 4 Pronmmoed SU'o-vm 

16* 
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oflasisted jof low, black tents, made of camcl-skin, around which 
our cattle were tethered. < 

10. You remember that the disciples of Christ used to fish on 
the lake, and there is in it a groat abundance of delicious fish. I 
myself tasted one of them. lJut nhw not a boat is to be seen on 
the lake. It is still subject to those fearful squalls which terri¬ 
fied the di.sciplcs. 

11. Tiberias is built almost down into the lakcf'apd the only 
other inhabited place near is Magdala, — a little collection of six 
houses, and the birth-place of Mary Magdalene; Magdalene sig¬ 
nifying belonging to Magdala. 

•12. The river Jordan, the only large river of the country, has 
been supposed to rise in Lake Mcrom, a lake which is a marsh 
in the summer, and which pastures a great number of sheep; but 
an American missionary has lately di;<coverod that it has two 
sources. This stream is very irregular and winding. The whole 
distance, from its mouth tS'its source, in a straight liae,'TS' sixty 
miles, but the length of its course is two hundred, 

13. It is very shallow in some places, so that the water would 
not come above the knees; and a little above, at a plane whore I 
bathed, it is about twelve foot deep. It h-is, too, very many falls 
and rapid currents, so that it iTas never been used, arid probably 
never will be, for purposes of business. It discharges itself into 
the Dead Sea. 

14. The Dead Sea, or, as the Arabs call it, the Sea of Lot, is 

a most remarkable place. I leftJorusalcm shivering with the 
cold; and, when I arrived at the Dead Sea, the heat was Insup¬ 
portable. It lies a thousand feet bolow /the level of the Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, and has sulphur^ springs near nt, and there is a sul¬ 
phurous odor arount^. constantly. * 

15. The water is so heavy that neither men nor horses can 
swim in it, and it imparts a tingling,*smarting sensation to the 
skin. Fishes could not live in it; and though birds might skim 
its surface, yet, as they could not find their food in it, a wing 
never rests upon it. 

16. Captain Lynch, of the United States exploring expedition, 
let a book fall into the lake, which ho could never dry. Its leaves 
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were always covered with a kind of |lime. The edbetanow 
wWoh render the water so heavy are found to bo muriate <Jf soda 
and muriate of potash. It has no visible outlet, and the water 
whiuh the Jordan pours into it appears to escape only by evap¬ 
oration. • 

17. Some of the ancient customs of Palestine arc still re¬ 
tained. A man who takes a poor man’s garment for the pay¬ 
ment of a (leht returns it now at night, as he did in the time of 
Moses. The reason tS this. The people there do not undress as 
we do to go to bed. They merely draw out a mat, lie down upon 
it, wrap their clothes around them, and go to sleep. The nights 
are sometimes extremely Cold, and a man deprived of his upper 
garment would suffer mueh. This also explains some other facts 
in the Pible. It is no impropriety for a whole family to sleep in 
one room, ami stranger^ always sleep in the room with the 
family. 

LS. “.josus, when he predicted' th? destruction of Jerusalem, 
said, “ Let him who is on the house-top not come down.” This 
is the explanation. Most of the houses are one story high, and 
built against the side of a hill, so that at the back the roof of 
the house touches the hill, and a person could escape into the 
country mueh more easily from the roo'f than by going down into 
the street. 

19. Jesus also says, “Two women shall bo grinding com.” 
Hand-mills are used throughout I’alestinc for grinding corn, and 
are invariably’^ turned by women. When great haste is neces¬ 
sary, two men are employed, one fcf whom supplies the mill with 
corn and the other grii^. 

20. Let me next dcRoribe to you lavo or three of the towns of 
Palestine. Nazareth contains four or five tjjousaad inhabitants, 
the greater part of whom are Christians. Tlicir church is built 
over what they say was'the house where Jesus lived. The 
desoentsto it is down about twenty stone steps under the altar. 
It consists of a sort of grotto, divided into two rooms. Now, os 
many of the poorer people of Nazareth live to this day in eavems 


I Psx-Dici'KD, foretold. 


I 2 la-rA'Bi-A-BLT, alrars, vltliont obuge. 
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of’ this Sort, it is not intprobable that this may have tccn the 
spot. 

21. At Bethlehem, the stable is shown where the Saviour was 
born. This is also a cavern, and is just on the edge of the 
town, on the side towards Jorusalbm, where Mary and Joseph 
would have been most likely to stay. A silver star marks the 
spot over which the star in the heavens stood. Bethlehem is- 
almost in ruins, most of the houses having been Jx>ni' dt)wn by the 
Turks, because the people would not submitfto them, when they 
had conquered the country. The inhabitants of this town subsist 
entirely on money gained from the pilgrims by the sale of little 
crosses, or other figures of olive-wood or ivory, which travellers 
buy as remembranoes of the Holy Land. 

22. At Jerusalem, tie narrow and winding streets strike a 
person very forcibly. Here is the ehurph of the Hely Sepulchre, 
enclosing, as they say, the tomb of Jesus. This also is not im¬ 
probable. The ohureh is ^h a part of the town where*Wealthy 
people, like Joseph of Arimathea, lived. The sepulchre is a 
rock, hollowed out by nature, and such as is frequently ibund in 
lime-stone countries like Palestine. • These were often used as 
burial-places, and Joseph might have destined' this for his own 
tomb. In this ohureh mjiny different sects of Christians come to 
worship ; but each has a sep.n’ate place assigned it. 

Adapted from the Child’s Friend. 


XLIX.—THE FinST SNOW-STORM, 

1. The clouds had hung, 'all the mornii^, cold and heavy over 
the earth ; the* sun had not been able to peep through them, with 
its glad smile of encouragement. The wind howled over the 
tfiolds with a gloomy sound; while the treps, now nearly stripped 
ef their leaves, bent before it. At last, thick white sno'^-flakes 
began to fall slow'.y dpwn, till, gathering courage, they came 
faster and faster, darkening the air with their numbers. 


1 DEis'-riNiiD, (leBigncd, (Plotted. 
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The wind, meanwhile, increased; and, catching th^ flak^ 
as ihey i^ll, whirled them round* and ro;ind, hither and thither, 
until it was hard to see how they reached the ground. But soon 
the cold, black earth assumed a grayish hue, and gradually be¬ 
came quite white. The few temaius of grass wore covered, and, 
in corners and nooks, under fences, or in the clefts of trees, small 
white heaps began to form, foretelling future drifts. It was the 
first snow-storm. 

3. “ The first snotj-storm! hurrah! ” shouted a school-boy, as 
he ru^ed home from school. “ Just sec, mother, how it is com¬ 
ing doWn! Why, it will soon be a foot deep! 0, 1 hope it 
will keep on all the afternoon and all night, and then what fun 
we shall have .to-morrow ! I must go put a new string to my 
sled, Beindeer, the first thing.” 

4. “ The first snow-storm ! how glad I am said a merry 
little girl, as she came skipping into the room. “ The ground 
looks ss.-tSlUch prettier, all white an4 smooth, than this black, 
dirty road. Then the sleigh-bells sound so merrily, .too; and 
perhaps father will take us to ride, if it snows enough. I do 
love winter.” 

5. “The first snow-storm!” echoed the careful mother. “Well, 
I believe I am all ready for wintci*. Cloaks and bonnets, com¬ 
forters and woollen stockings — 0, no ! William wants some thick 
mittens: he will be out half the time, now, snow-balling. Then 
AiinoV hood ne?ds new strings; she likes it better than her. 
bonngt, it ko*,ps her ears so warm. I will see to thei now.” 

6. i‘ Here is the first snow-storqj ! ” said the father of the fem- 
ily, thoughtfully. “ I do not believe I have laid in wood enough: 
it burns away so fast 'i^n wmter has fairly sot in. I meant to 
haye bought some more before the snow came. But the house 
is nicely banked up, and the potatoes and a'J)plcs arc all safe in 
the eellar. I Jhink, upon the whole, I am ready for the snow.” 

7. “JThe first snow-storm I 0, how early ! ” sighed a poorly- 
dressed, unhappy-looking woman. “ We never, never shall be 
able to get through the winter. John will not be able to finish 


1 Pronounced ^n. 
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his jobf if tte snow is^at all deep; and where shall we find 
enough to live upon? ,Tlie children are all in rags, and /ho 
•wood is almost gone. Why should we be so poor, when other 
folks are so rich 7 ” But, alas ! slie turned away, and sought to 
forget her troubles in that wliich, her conscience iriight have told 
her, was one great cause of her poverty and wretchedness. 

8. “ Well, wife,” said a rough-looking man, as he shook off 
the snow at the door of a poorly-furnished room, — “ here is our 
first snow-storm! Thank Heaven, we have some prospect of 
living through the winter. I have seen the overseers,^ and they 
will supply us with wood, at least till my arm is well; and, if 
you can but get washing, we shall not starve. But clothes for 
the childrt* trouble me most. 

9. “ If Peter docs riot have a better pair of shoes to go out in 
the show with,‘ne will be laid up with ehilblainsyjust as^he was 
last year; and Mary must not go to school with that thin shawl. 
But I know what you ari. going to say,” he continUbS»w!miliug, 
“ ‘ Oast thy burthen upon the Lord, and lie will sustain thee.’ 
Yes, we will try to trust in Him, and believe that He knows what 
is best for us.” 

10. “ The first snow-storm ! ” said a benevolent man to him¬ 
self: “now we shall certainly hcjir of much suffering. Let me 
sec: there are five families, noted down in my pocket-book, that 
I ought to visit this afternoon. I will see the president of the 
Humane Society, and find out how their funds are this year; and 
I must remember to ask my wife about those old clothes. L hope 
we shall not have so severe a winter as the last was, it is so bad 
for the poor ! ” 

11. Meanwhile, how was the snow ret uved by the inhabitants 

of the fields tmd woods 7 “ Dear me ! ” chirped a squirrel, as he 

peeped out of his ho'le, winking and starting back, when he felt the 
snow blow in his face, “ how it does srow i I shall not be able to 
find another aeorn nor chestnut, and my wife thinks I have not 
picked up half enough. Well, it cannot be helped now; so I 
ihink wo had bette.^ both go to sleep.” 


10»7BB-8SBBS', ofllocrs iippotuted to take oare of (he poor. 
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12. “ 0, how cold is the snow! ” murmured the few lafe 
flowers, dh the chilling flakes fisll upcfli them: “ we 5iall be 
frozen to death.” But the snow soon covered them up, like a 
warm blanket, and kept their roots from the hard, black-frost. 

13. “ Chiek-a-dee-dee! ohi<jk-a-dce-dcc! ” burst from a flock of 
merry snow-birds. “ The snow, the snow ! the snow has come 
agam! who so happy as yre ? Chiek-a-dee-dee! ” And away 
they flew, one over the other, as wild and joyous as a troop of 
school-boys.' 

14. So the snow was greeted by man and beast, bird and 
flower. • But, regardless of them all, still it fell, faster and faster. 
Whiter grew the ground, more heavily drooped the branches of 
'the trees, colder whistled the wind; until at last, when'the morn¬ 
ing sun drove away the broken clouds, 

“ Sarth^B uaiTeraal face, deep hid and chlU, 

Was ooeBfflde^ dazzling waste.’’ 

The Child’s Feiend. 


L.-FAIBINQ-IUIK ANTIOITATED. 

A FABLE. 

I SHALL not ask John James Bousseau,^ 

If birds confabulate® or no; 

’T is clear that they wore always able 
Toehold discourse, at least in fable ; 

And even tlie child, who knows no better 
Than to interpret by the letter 
A story of a^ok atd bull, 

Must have a most uncommbn skull. 

It chanced then, on a winter’s day, 

But warm, and l^ight, and calm as May, 

1 Pronotneed Hoos-ao. He waa an el(v should be withheld from chHdren, as being 
qoent, but dangerous, French writer, bom only vehicles of deception. But what 
in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1712, and died was ever ^deceived by thom, or coa bSi 
,1 d 1778. It was one of the whimsical spec- against the evidence of his Bensos! 
ulations of this philosopher, that all fhbles 2 Coh-fab’u-lati, talk eaiily t(%ether| 
whidi ascribe reason and speech to animals converse, ohat. 
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Tho birds, eoneoiviiif; a dosigii, 

To forostal]' tiSv(!et St. V'aloiitiue," 

A 

In iiiaiiv an orchard, copse, and grove. 

Assembled on aH'air.s of love; 

And with nmeh twitter, and niueh chatter, 

Ihgan to agitate the matter. 

At. length a bullfinch, who could boast 
More year.s and wisdom than the most, 

Entreated, oji’ning wide his beak. 

A moment’s liberty to .speak ; 

And, silence publicly enjoined. 

Delivered briefly thu.s his mind : — 

“ My friends, be cautious how ye treat 
The subject upon which wo meet; 

I fea. wo shall lifive winter yet.” 

A finch, wlio.se tongtie knew no control, • 

With golden wii}{' and satin poll, 

A last year’s bird, who ne’er had tried 
What iiiavriagci moans, thus port repliod : — 

“ Mothinks tlio gontloman,” ijuotli she, 

“ Opposite ill tho apple-tree, 

Dy bis good will, would keep us single 
'J’ill yonder beavoii and earth shall mingle, 

Or (which Is likelier to befall). 

Till death exterminate u.s all. 

1 marrj' without more ado ; 

IMy dear Diek lledcap, what say you ?” 

Diek heard, and twcedling, ogling, bridling, 

Tuniing short round, strutting .yid sidling. 

Attested, glad, his approbation 
Of an intiuediato coiyugation.''' 

Their sentiments so well expressed, 
influemeed mightily the rest. 

All paired, and each pair built a nest. 

1 Kt>nK-srAi.E', anticipate, tiktMip I.K5forc- aasigned as this saint’s day. Hence lovers 

hand. send letU^rs tn ench other, and birds are said 

2 SL Valentine was ctmsidcretl the i>atron to choose their mates, on that day. 
of lovers, aiid Ihc 14tU of FelTuary was 3 Gow«ju-i:a'tion, inarriage. 





" ihe Virda-VeM ihtti itt btata. 

laavitB oamo on no^ ^te A £i0t« 

4fid destinjr, that somatiinea 

An aspect’ o» 

Kot altogether « 

The Vina, of late 

* Nov shifted east and east by north; 

Bare trees aod shrabttbat ill, yon knaiir> 
Cdoldslfoltei^ them ftil^ vain or snow; < 
Stepping into their Bests, they paddlpd,' 

. ThoBtselvoa were ehiUed, their ejMjS were addled! 
Seen jSrery fhther bird and mother 
Grev quarrelsome, and peeked Oach othmr; 
Psrtsd the least re^p«V 

%«ispt ^thqy had ever mtty , 

* ^ ^ wiser, 

to Nliw||,h 


Indata . 

Cho<x» ant sdop&S »Irtepor thatc, 
Bat pidher to naarry. 


Oovrso, 


"tjpf ABB osn jmob uair, 

t 

^ goel'the world; -y m ifeaH^, you may oali 

6iaed} that, brother; v-firionds «nd brothers all; 
.’though ym vitiess—nev« miq^l it; 

You msf hsfve neen a stoblo-boy^-^adjai than ? 

’T is vmaBhj my j^SendSi makai honorable men. 

Yoq^seek respect, no d^t, and you win find it. 

I \ 

Bat if yOu trfe poor, Beaten help yolf! thou^ your rirt 
Had royal blood in him, and you 
.17 
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Possess the intellect of angels, too, 

’T'is all in vain; —*■ llic worhl 'will ne'er inquire 
On such a score: why should it take the pains ? 

’T is easier to weigh purses, sure, tlnin^brains. 

I once saw a poor fellow, keen and- clever, 

'Witty and wise: — he paid a man a rait, 

And no one noticed him, and no one ever 
Gave him a welcome. “ Strange,” cried he, “ whence is it ? " 
lie walked on this side, then on that, 

He tried to introduce a social chat; 

Now here, now there, in vain he tried ; 

Some formally and frceuingly replied, 

-And some said, their silence—“ Better stay at home.” 

A rich man burst the door, 

As Croesus rich; — I’m sure 
He cAld uot pride hitnself upon his wit ; 

And as for wisdom, ho had none of it; 

He had what’s better, — he had wealth. 

What a confusion! all stand up erect— 

These crowd around to ask him of his health; 

, These bow in honest duty and respect; 

And these anunge a sofa or a chair, 

And these conduct him there. 

“ Allow me, sir, the honor; ” — then a bow 
Down to the earth—is ’t possible to show 
Meet gratitude for such kind condescension 

The poor man hung his head, 

And to hiiTiself he said, 

“ This is indefld beyond ray comprehension : ” * 

Then looking round, one friendly face he found, 

And said — “ Pray tell me why is wealth preferred 
To wisdom ? ”—“ That’s a silly question, friend ! ” 

1 CoH“Dk-scen'53ion, coming down to an j « CoH-rinMiEN'BiOK,UBdentandlng,cftpa- 
Bqoality with ioferiori. { city ofcoucdvingorembcadxkglQODO’BmlBd. 
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Beplied the other — “ Ilavo you never heard, 

A man may lend his store 
Of gold or silver ore, 

But wisdom none can borrow, none can lend 1 ” 

Kuemitzex.' 


Ln.-THS. VVORM OE THE STILL, 

• — M ©utvennms I® ttio wonuB of Nile.'” — Shakspearfl. 

• ' ‘ 

1. Who Has not li^pd ef the mttle-sn,ako or copper-head 7 
An unexpected sight of eitljer of those reptiles will make even 
the lords of creation re^wa^mt there is a species of worm, found 
in vanous parts of the wfflritry, which conveys a. poison of a 
nature so deadly, that, compared with it^cven the venom'”' of the 
rattle-snake is harmless. To guard our readers •against this foe 
of human kiwf is the object of this lesson. 

2. Th»worin varies much in siz^ It is frequently ap inch 
in diameter j but, as it is rarely seen except when coiled, its 
length can hardly be conjeotured. It is of a dull leaden color, 
and generally lives near a spring or small stream of water, and 
bites the unfortunate people who are in the habit of going there 
to drink. The brute creation it never molests.* They avoid it 
with the same instinct that teaches the animals of Peru to shun 
the deadly coya.“ 

3. Many of the.so reptiles have long infested our land, to the 
misery and destruction of many of our fellow-citizens. I havo, 
therefore, had frequent opportunities of being the melancholy 
spectator of the ellbels produced by the subtle poison which this 
worm infuses. 

4. Tlie symptoms of its bite are* terrible. The eyes of the 
patient become red and fiery, his tongue swetls to !ln immoderate 
size, and obstructs his qjtcrancc; and delirium, of the most 
horrid chsiracter, quickly follows. Sometimc.s, in his madness, 
he attempts the destruction of his ncare.st friends. 

1 Kbsuit^zeM) a Aistin^inhed RuBHian 
poet 

S aK-culL^ start bacic. 


VEN'tflf, ivoison. 

4 Jlo-i.EBTa', troubles, vexes, injures, 
i Coy'a, a highly venomous seriMjnt 
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5. If the sufferer has a family, his weeping wife and helpless 
infimts are not unfrc(jucftt)y thc,ohjceta of his frantic ftiry, ^ In 
a worS, he exhibits, to tlie life, all the detestable passions that 
rankle in the bosom of a savage; and, such is the si)elP in which 
" his senses are locked, that, no sooner has the unhappy patient 
recovered from the paroxysm’’ of insanity, occasioned by the bite, 
than he seeks out the destroyer, for the solo purpose of being 
bitten again, 

G. I have seen a good old father, his locks "as white as snow, 
his steps slow and trembling, bog in vain oi' his only son to quit 
the lurking* place of the worm. 3Iy heart bled when he. turned 
away; for 1 knew the lend hope, his son would be the 
“ staff of his declining years,” had S(S^orled him through many 
a sorrow. Youths of Ateeriea, would you know the name of this 
reptile ? It is/ialled The Worm of the Still.^ 

tl. IlUSSELL.'’ 

un. — POLITENESS AND ERIENDSIIIP. 

1. One Saturday afternoon, when William had no school, ho 
had leave to go and visit one of his playfellows, whom he had 
not seen for several weeks. The name of this boy was Albert , 
and he was thought to be one of the most generous and well- 
behaved boys in the town where he lived. He was at leisure to 
play with William, and was careful to bring all his choicest books 
and playthings to amuse him. 

2. Albert was willing to give William the best of everything 
that ho had; and he was always just so gencrnus and polite to 
all who came to see him. In orddr thht hi' might please his 
yi,si tors, he would oven hide away the good things which ho 
received, until'they Came. 

3. When it was iicaslv time for Wjlliam to go home, Albert’s 

1 SrRH., charm, mriiiicttl i><*wcr. vapor anti con(lcn.HC it to a llqai^. Thna 

2 PaicVk-ysm, fit, i)(>wcrful aiul inter- fennentod juices lire ixiilwl into steam, anJ 

Biitlctl. « heoon»<» ardent spirits. 

^ LrRK'iNfi, hidmi', Hkulkiu^'. ^Kubsrll, John, an Amorleon writers 

4 Stii.i., a long tube, coiled so us tu raise citizen of Iowa. 
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mother brought some nuts and fniit, and placed them upon the 
^able for the boys to eat. •Albert Very earetully hcleetcd the 
l^est for William, and ate the muaiuisl himself. 'J'his was uotieod 
by his mother, and she remembered it. 

4. After William had gone, Albert began to play with his 
brothers and sisters. Instead of allowing them tJio best of every¬ 
thing, and doing all ho could to please them, lie eontiiiued to 
t urn them off with the meanest, and was very frptful when they 
did not tty to do everything as he wished. So it was when they 
had their slipper : he took the largest piece, of cake, and was very 
fearful lest his sister should take more borrie,s than ho did. 

5. When they came and B.at down by their mother in the 
evening, she asked Albert wby he treated his visitors so difibr- 
cntly from what ho did hLs brothers a*id sisters. She iu(j_uircd 
whether he loved William better than he did tlwra. 

G. “No, fnothor,” said Albert; “I do not love William nor 
iny othoH school-fellows so well as !^do my brothers and sisters; 
but it. would not bo polite to treat visitors as wc treat those of 
our own family.” 

7. “ Ought you,” said his mother, “ to treat your visitors 
well, for the sake of being polite, or because you feel friendly 
towards them, and love to do them good, and make them 
happy ? ” 

8. “ I suppose,” said Albert, “ that the reason why I am 
politQ to til cm is because t feel friendly, and wish to make them 
happy, politeness would bo merely selfish, if it did not proceed 
from friendship towards them; and I suppose it would not bo 
righ^ to treat (lu iu well moroTy for the sake of having them 
think me polite and g«icross.” 

9. “ What you sa'y is certainly right,” said his mother; “ but 
•Stby then is it that you treat your si-hool-jillowa so much better 
than your brothers and sisters ? I noticed that you treated Wil¬ 
liam in all respects better than you did yourself; and so you 
treat^11 that come to see you. You arc very careful to speak 
kindly to them, and to give them tlie best, and to do all you can 
to make them happy; but you speak unkindly to your brothers 

17 * 
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and sisters, and take tlie. best from them, and seem to expect 
them to do everythin'!; to*plc:isc you.” , 

IQ. Albert saw that all this was true, and he beean to saspeet 
that he treated his visitors well, moi-o to have, them think well of 
him, than because he felt any real fricudship for them. IIis 
mother also told him that it was a sad thin^ if he had not 
friendship cnonsli for thost; of their own family to make him 
treat them a.s well as politeness would make him treat others. 

11. All the children needed this couver.sat'on, ffr the rest 
were somewhat guilty of the same tiinli. taiey alt remendtered 
what had been said, and learned to think more of being friendly 
than of being merely polite ; and were ever afterward more eare- 
'ful than they had been to treat each otlu!r as well from I'riend- 
ship as they treated visIW^rs from politeness. 

S. WonCESTEE.* 

mV. — PUOON(»i’XICS“ Ot' THIS WE-VTUKK, ” 

1. IIed clouds in the west, at sunset, especially when they 
have a tint of purple, portend" fine weather; the reason of whii-h 
is, that tho air, when dry, refracts'* more red or hcat-makiiig rays; 
and as dry air is not perfectly ti-ansparciit, they arc again re¬ 
flected'’ in the horizon. 

U. A coppery or yellow sunset generally foretells rain; but 
as an indication of wet weather approaching, nothing is more 
certain than the halo'* round the moon, which is produced by the 
jirecipitatcd water; and the larger the circle the nearer* the 
clouds, and, consequently, the more ready to fall. 

3. The old proverb is often correct: 

( 

“ A raifihtw In th« momirif? is tijc Bhephftnl’s warainff j 
A^aiabowttt is the sljcphtfrd’a dfliglil.” 

A rainbow can only,.pccur when the elouds containing the rain 

1Uu'v. P.v 't'KL, of M.issa- M foreLeil. 

chu.sftts j llic author «>f sowral soliicil liooks, 4 Kt -»from a straight course, 
ttiid iiiini.sliT at JlridgfwaUT. l!c Olfd in Hk-km rr'iit), t'auHcd to rohouiiQ, as a 
1844, l>ec. 2’). hal! *, ix'iiL bark at. Lhr sjime angle. ' 

if Vuoo-vos'th’H, thiiu-'s that fon-tcll, signs. <» J Ia'i.o, a ein*lr of light. 
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are opposite to the sun. In tlie evening the rainl)ow is in the 
o.i.st, ani in tln^ mornirig in tlie,wcst; innJ ii.s our heavy rains in 
fins climate arc usually hnmglit by tlic westerly wind, a. rainbow 
in the west indicates tliat the bad weiitlier is on the road to us; 
whereas, tin; raijihow in tlie east proves that tlie rain in tlioso' 
clouds is passing from us. 

4. IVlicu the swallows fly high, fine weather may be expected 
or continuotT; but when they fly low and close to the ground, 
rain is almost surely ap]iroachiiig. This is explained as follows: 
Swallows ])uiisue tho*flics and gnats, and flies and gnats tisually 
delight in warm strata of air; and as warm air is lighter, and 
usually inoister, than cold air, when the warm strata’ of our air 
are high, there' is less chance of moisture being thrown down 
from them by the mixture with cold jjir'; hut when the warm 
and moist air is close to the .surface, it is almost.cortain that, as 
,tho cold air Sows down ^uto it, a deposition of w’atcr will take 
place. 

When sea-gulls assemble on fiie land, stormy and rainy 
weather i.s almost always apjiroaching; the reason of which 
niiglit be thought to bo, that these animals, sensible of a current 
of air approaoliiug from the ocean, retire to the land to shelter 
tlieiusolve.s I'roin the storm. This is not the ea.$c, however. The 
storm is their element; and the little petrel' enjoys tho heaviest 
gale, bcc.ause, living on the smaller sea insects, he is sure to find 
his food in the spray of a heavy wave, and he may be seen flitting 
above the edge of the higho.st surge. 

G! Tho reason of this migration of gulls and other sea-hirds 
to the* land, is their security of finding food ; and they may be 
observed, at this time, li»oding greedily on the earth-worms driven 
out of the ground b;f .severe floods^ and the fish on which they 
pfoy in fine weather, on the sea, leave the sjprfacciand go deeper 
in .stonns. 

7. The se,yrch after food is the principal' cause why animals 
ohangw their places. The difi'erent tribes of the wading birds 

ft tl'TRA'TA, bctls, layers, as of earlh, stouo, 
air. 

2 Pifi'iTtKi., that la, “ liUlo 1‘etciV’ ).>e<*ause 


it flocins V. walk on tiie watiT, aa the npt)stlo 
Peter tlitl. J^ailora call these birtls “ Mother 
Cury’M Chic-kens.” 
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always migrate when rain is about to take plaoo. The vulture, 
upon the same priuciylc, lullc^v.> armies; and ihere i.» no doubt, 
that‘the augury' of the aiieients u'as a good deal louiided upon 
the observation of the instinet of birds. 

8. There are many superstitious of the vulgar owing to the 
same souree. .For anglers, in spring, it is alway.s unlueh_\ to s(>e 
single magpies, but two may be nlway.s lagarded as a (averalilo 
omim : and the retisnn is, tliaf, in eold and stoririy weather, one 
magpie alone leaves tin; nest hi seareh of food*, the etlier remain¬ 
ing sitting ujiou the egg.s or tlic young ones; b«t if two go out 
together, it is only when tlio weallier is warm and pdld, and 
favoridde for fishinir. tiiu IF. Favv. 


LV.-WAE-SOXn OF THE OIUJEKS. 


.Awake! Ti.s the terror of waf! 

The eri■scout'’ i.>j„lo.«sed on tho wind; 
lint ottr flag flic-s on high, like the perilous star 
Of the battle. Uefore and behind, 

Wiii’njver it glitters, it dtirts 
Fright death into tyraimoas hearts. 

Who arc they that now' bid us bo slavt'.s ? 

They tin; foes to tlie good and tho free; 

Go, bid them first fetter tin; might of the wave.s' 
The sea mtiy be eoiKjuerod ; but we 
Have spirits untamalde .still, 

And the strength to be iruo, — sind the will 

The Tfelots* arc come : in fliolr'e^es 
Proud hate and fti;re<' m.-nssaere Wrn ; 
They*bato »s, — lait .shall they despi,so? 

They are come,— shall tln^ ever return ? 


IAi'm-kv, pr, t.y si;.-,,.,, f.iri'lfll- 

inK liy iMiKio. Tho na; t .In,-,-a „ ,„v. 
tcmlfd scii'iicv. ninl- rt <*ailftl aufurH. 

^DAvr, Silt lit MPiiiiiA. i.ui* of ttie moHt 
cmiiHint auioitjr l auhri' olivtuisf.-5 j.vcsi- 
dent of-'thc U>'yi»l K-fu-ty, lioiploi, He 


imrii in Cornwall, Kiifrlan'T, li 1778, ami 

ai-:4 in 1S20. 

■* <'itps'cKVT, tlic niix)!i-'«liap(jd standard 

of tlnf TurJvS. 

J llitT/oT8, tho ancient oominorod iK'ople 
ttf (ircfco, <tf whom tho <lrwk» made ilave*. 
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O, Hod of the Greeks! from tliy throne 
J!ook down, niul we ’ll eenquer iijouc! ■ 

Onr fathers, — each iium was a god, 

His will was a law, and the sound 
(,)l'his voice, like a s]iirit’.s was worshipped: he trod, 
i\iid thou.sands fell worshippers round: 

Fi'oiiatlii' gates of the West to the Fun, 
lie hade, and his bidding was done. 

And we, — sltall we die in our chains, 

'^\’ho once were ii.s I'rco as the wdnd? 

A\’ho is it that, threatens, — who is it arra!gn,s?‘ 

.\re they [irjnees ol'J'lurupe or Tud'? 

\rc the\' kings to tho nttermo.>‘t i*nle? 
flx'y are dogs, wdth a taint on their soul 

.B .itat r CORXWA ll. 


I.VI. — 'J'lIJ.! DREW. 

Vo.N'DKii i.-' !i little drum, hanging on the wtill; 

I'li^ty wreath.s and tattered Hags round ahout it fall. 

A .^hejtherd youth on GheviotV’ hills wateliod the .sheep who.so 

HAri 

A eunniiig wurkinan wrought, and gave tlio little drum its din. 

|ilea,-;:int are lair Cheviot's hilks, with velvet verdure s]>read, 
And jileasanJ’t i.s, among its Inailli, to make your .summer hed; 
And sweet and elear are. Cheviot’s rills, that triekle to its vales, 
And hahnily its tiny flowars broaftic on the passing gales. 

And thus hath felt the isheplard-boy whilst tending of liis fold; 
Aor thought there w^s. In all tlie vrorld, a spot like Cheviot's 
wold.* 

And so it was for inany^a day! — but change with time will 
, come; 

And ho— (alas for him tlie day !) he lieard the little drum! 

J Au-it viGN.-;', )»ritiKS ttt trial, iilaot-y ut. tlic j (’uKV'it»TV riii.i.s urc in tlic soiiUi-cast 
bar Hit a critninal. 1 pail nf Si’ollaiiO. 

'i IsB, hittii*r mul further India. < 4 Won), a x>lain, open counti-y. 
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“ Follow,” said the drammor-hoy, “ would you live in story! 

For I 15 who strikes a fochian dowu, wins a wreath of glo'5'y.” 

“ llwb-a-dul)-dub! mb-a-dub-dub ! ” the drummer beats away — 
The shepherd lets his bloating flock o’er Cheviot wildly stray. 

t 

On Egypt’s arid* wastes of sand the shepherd now is lying; 
Around him many a parching tongue for “water!” faintly 
crying: 

0, that he were on Cheviot’s hills, with velvet fcrdur'ft sjiri>ad, 

Or lying ’mid the blooming hcath^ where oft he nisttlc his bed: 

Or could he drink of those sweet rills (hut trickle to its vales. 

Or breathe once more the baluiincss of Cheviot’s mountain gales! 

At length, upon Ids wearied eyes, the mists of slumber come. 

And he is in his home again — till wakened by the drum! 

“ Take arms! take arms!" his leader cries, “ the uated focman’s 
nigh! ” 

Guns loudly roar — steel clanks on steel, and thousands fall to 
die. 

The shepherd’s blood makes red the sand: “ 0! water — give 
me some! 

My voice might reach a friendly ear — but for that little drum! ” 

’Mid moaning men, and dying men, the drummer kept his way. 
And many a one by “ glory ” lured,” did curse the drum that day. 
“ Ilub-a-dub-dub ! rub-a-dub-dub ! ” the drummer bp.at aloud — 
The slic]>herd died! and, ere the morn, the hot sand was his 
shroud.'* ’ , 

— And this is “Glory?” — Yes; and liill will m.an the tempest 
follow, ' 

Nor learn that Glory, like its drum, is but a sound — and hollow! 

Douglas JjaiBOLn.® 

1 A^niD, (I 17 , Rnndy. 4 BiritoiDf tLe clothes or sheeS In which 

SUsATiTf a bdrn*n Irrit, covered with corj» 8 P^ are burled, 
heath platits. u An KnKbsh author and joomalbit, dis- 

3 Luuld', enticed j attricted or allured by txuKuisht d for feeling, hunior, and in)cral 
•omothiijg held out as a bait. henUment; editor of Jorrold’s JUagaslne. 
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liVJI.-A fATOH Ofir BOTH K.N£EB,^ANI> O LOVES ON.« 


1. When 1 was a boy, it was my Ibrtimo to breathe, fwr a 
long time, what some writer calls the “ bracing air of poverty.” 
My mother — light lie the tuff upon the form which once on- 
cloBe<l her strong and gentle spirit!—was what is commonly 
callod an ambitioiis woman; for that quality, which overtunis 
thrones and supplauts* dynasties,® finds a legitimate'’ sphere in 
the humblest abode thjt the shadow of poverty over darkened. 

2. The struggle between the wish to keep up appearaiioes, and 
the 2 >inching gripe of necessity, produe(‘d endless shifts* and con¬ 
trivances, at which, were they told, some would smile, and some, 
to whom they would recall their own experiences,* would sigh. 
But let mo not disturb that veil of oblivlbn which shrouds from 
profane" eyes the hallowed mysteries^ of poverty. • 

• 3. On one occasion it? was necessary to send mo upon an 
errand to ^neighbor hi better oircumj^inecs than ourselves, and 
before whom it was necessary that 1 should bo presented in the 
best possible aspect. Great pains wore accordingly taken to give 
a smart ajipcaranco to my patched and dilapidated" wardrobe,* 
and to conceal the rents and chasms which the envious tooth of 
time had made in them ; and, by way of throwing over my equip¬ 
ment a certain sprinkling of gentility, my toil-luirdened hands 
were enclosed in a pair of gloves, which had belonged to my 
mother. 


4. ,1 sallied*" forth on my errand, and on my way encountered 
a much,older and bigger boy, who ^evidently belonged to a family 
which had all our pover^, and none of our spiiit. Tie was an 
impudent varlct,’* with|i swa^er in his gait, and a sort of “ 1 am 


• 

1 Sup-plants^, sets aside and takes Uit* 
place ot. 

2 Dy'xaS'Ty, a raq^ or fatnily of sovdlrcigDB 
ta laccessicn. 

Ls-onA-KiTB, lawful, firnpri, npitro- 
priate. 

* fiBiPTs, making ono thing do for anuthor, 
axpedleDts. 

Sx-pB'm-sg<<'K^, trl^a; trying occur- 
naoeSi resulting in knowledge or proof. 


(> l*KO-i holy? irreverent, impi- 

OU'«. 

7 TF-Rirs, things above human jntU- 
ligtix*', Uuugs not o\vLun(>d 

Ih-i \i 'i BAi-i B, filluig to docay. 
y Wahu rotiu, clotht H j a room or piece of 
rurniturL which wearing .vppdfel Is kept 

10 P il 'l ILD, fySUCKl, BOt forth. 

11 Vau'lei, rascal, sauuc-box; also, page, 
valet 
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as good as you ” leer iu his eye,—the vwty whelp* to throw a 
stone at*a well-dressod borsotnan because he was well dwssedjjg; 
to tgar a boy’s ruffle, simply because it was clean. 

6 . As soon as he saw me, his eye detected the practical ineoii- 
which characterized my costume,-' and taking mo bj 
the shouldit><, turning me round wifti no gentle hand, and bur\ey 
tri g me from head to foot, he esc laiuicd, with a scornful laugh of 
derimon,' “ A jxitcA on both knees, and <jIom on ! 

6 . I still lecaU the sting of wounded fetliug Urhidi diot 
through me at these words. I woie my gloves no more. But 
the lesson, thus rudely enforced, sunk deep into my mind; and, 
in after life, I have had frequent occasion to make a practical 
application of the words of my ragged fiicnd. 

7. When, for instance, I see parents carefully providing for 
the omamentaLcducatlon of thoir childicn, fumisliing them nith 
toaohers in music, dancing and drawing, but giving no thought 
to tliat moral and religious trahung, firom uhich the t' le dignity 
and permanent happiness of life alono oan come; never toacliing 
them habits of self-^aciifice and sclf-discijiline and self-control, 
but rather by thw example instructing them in evU-speaking, in 
uncharitableness,* in envy, and in falsehood, I think, with a sigli, 
of f?te patch on both kmes, and gloves on. 

8 . When I see a family living in a oold and selfish solitude, 
not habitually wanning their houses with the glow of happy 
faces, but lavishing* that which should fumish the hospitality of 
a whole jiai upon the piofiaion of a single night, think of the 
paf<h on hoik kneei, and glooH 07i. 

9. When I see a house profusely fhmishod with sumptuous® 

furniture, rii h curtains, and luznriovs ciApcts, but with no books, 
or none but a few tawdry' annuals, I am ‘reminded of the patch 
071 both Ineesf an& glones on. ' 

10. When T see public men cultivating exoluavely those qual¬ 
ities which win a way to oflicu, and neglecting tuose which will 

C 

1 WiTFLi, pup] Y ^ liAt isH ifa, Bpendlo^ proftM^ and 

2Cos-niiB^, dfefis needk 4ly 

d luH) ridicule with Contempt ( Slui r i -ooS) loxorlooi QspenitfBs 

d Uv«<?uAR'i TA Want of juBtice 7 Taw ukt, meanly abowy \ fine, but not 

and kudneu. clogant 
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qualify thorn to fill honorably the posts to which they a^irc,‘ I 
1^121^11 tlte*pa.tA on If/th hnm, and glocefjm. , 

11 . When I see inon sacrificing poaoe of mind and hcaltlbof 
body to tho insane puisuit of wealth, living in ignorance of the 
children who are growing up abound thorn, cutting themsdveB off 
from the highest and purest pleasures of their nature, and so 
perverting their humanity that that which was sought as a moons 
imsonsibly comes to bo fullowod as an end, 1 say to myself, a patch 
on both kneh, mii cjloves on, 

12 . When 1 sec thousands ‘><piandcrcd for selfishness and 
O'tcntatien,* and nothing bo'-towed for charity, — when I see fine 
1 ulies, be-satino(l and bo-jewollcd, ehcaiioiing the toil of dress¬ 
makers, and with harsh uords embittering tho bitter bread of 
dependence, — when I .sec tho poor turned away from proud 
houses, when' tho crmiibs of tho table would bo t9 them a feast, 
-»I think of th% patch on both knees, and yiaves on. 

1 .1. ^Vh^l 1 sec men lynx-eyed’’ to^thc faults of others, and 
moic-pjed' to tlicir oun, — wlicn 1 sec a savageness of virtue 
uhich forgives nothmg, tolciatcs'’ nothing, and makes allowauccs 
fill luithina, — when a dceent life and oouvortiation are thought 
Minicicnt Wiiiraut and oxemso for cvil-spouking and all manner of 
uncharitablcncss,—1 recall the patch m both knees, awl yloceson, 

Geokob S. HumAED.'* 


liVm. — THl! FIRE-FLY. 

1 . On the evening of a hot and sultry summer day, Marin, 
u poor widow, sat at tho ojicn window of her little (.hiimber, and 
gazeil out upon the npat*orchard whiel* surrounded her cott.ogo. 
The "gr.iss had been mown in tho morning, bjit thi? heat of the 
sun had soou drietl it. Hhe^had aheady gathered it into heaps. 


1 Ah-pirh^ have an foi, long 

fur I reach up after. 

9 Oj-iPK-TA^oir, parade, dlipUy 
SliTHz'vrsD, lAiarp-eyed, becAuae the 
•1^ of the lynx li Tory keen 

4 Ugui'iTE]), dnU^Ighted, bccauM the 

18 


molf’tt lycs vn» lo wnaU he bicms to have, 
and IS b> many thoughl to have, none. 

0 ToL^fc-Ryi beais, eoduirs 
C An Aio^rlcan author; a lawyer of Boa* 
ton , distmgui'ihcd as a echular, orator, ao* 
thor, oltiaen and juiet. 
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and llie ewoet smell of Ihc hay now blew into the. chamber) as if 
to rei&esh and stronnithdi her after her labor. 

2. The glow of .sunset vras already fading upon the border of 
the dear and cloudless sky, and the moon slume calm and bright 
dnto the little chamber, shadowing, the sijuaro panes of the half- 
open window, together with the grape-vine which adornoil it, 
upon the nicely-sanded floor. Little Ferdinand, a boy of six 
years of age, stood b ailing against the window-frame; his bloom¬ 
ing face and yellow locks, with a portion of his white clean shirt¬ 
sleeves and searkt vest, were distinctly visible in the moonlight. 

3. Tho poor woman was sitting thus to rest herself; but, 
oppressive ns had been the labor of the sultry day, yet a heavier 
burden weighed upon her bo.som, and rendered her forgetful of 
her weariness. She hed eaten but a spoonful or two of thoir 
supper, whichHiotisisted of a bowl of bread and milk. 

4. Little Ferdinand, also, was grimtly disturbed, but he did 
not speak, booausc ho si\w that his mother was srf' sorrowful. 
Having observed that his mother, instead of outing, wept very 
bitterly, he had laid aside his spoon, and the earthen dish still 
stood upon the table, almost as full as when it was soiwed up. 
It was so placed in tho moonbeams that it cast a clear, round 
light upon tho ceiling of tho chamber. 

5. Maria was left a widow in tho early part of tho past spring. 
Her deceased husband, one of the worthiest young men in tho 
village, had saved, by'industry and economy, a sum of money 
sufficient to purchase the little Cottage, with itsmeht meadow, 
though not entirely free from cueurabrance.^ Ha had ^planted 
the green and chcorful field with young trees, wlueh already 
bore tlio finest fruit. 

6 . lie had eho.-cn Marii for his wife, although she was a poor 
orphan, and her pn'-ouis had been able to give her nothing more 
than a good education, becanso she wjis known ns tho most pious, 
industrious, and well-beliavcd maiden in the viliage. They had 
lived very hapjiily together. lJut the typhus fever brolfc out in 
the village, and hur ,^;^aiid died. Having nursed him with the 

1 BN-ccM^BaivcK, It means a claim aj.'iuiusl the esUiite j part of Uie prte 
Btill due, »d to bo paid. 
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greatest ,tci^Tni«8)9, s^e herself vas attack^ by it after his dca^, 
and barejy escaped with life. 

Her deceased husband had long labored for the richest 
peasant in the country, a man by the name of Meyer.’^ The 
peasant, who highly esteemed him on account of his fidelity anf 
industry, had lent him three hundred crowns to purchase this 
cottage, with the gionnd belonging to it, upon condition that ho 
would pay off fifty crowns yearly, tweiity-fivo in mopey and 
twonty-five«iu labor. Until the year Achcii he was taken sick, 
her husband Jhad tafthfully periurmud his agreement, and the 
debt no.w amounted to but fifty crowns. Maria knew all this 
rciy well. iSfe ' 

8. Meyer now died ol’tlie same diset^. The heirs, a son and 
a.daughter-iu-luw, J’ouud tho note for th| three hundred crowns 
among the.papers of the deeoased. Tlioy did not know a word 
.^hout the afFaif, as the olt^mau Jiad^wer spoken of it to thxsm. 
They uowsilainied tho whole sum fi'om tho poor widow'. The 
terrified woman assured them, calliug^Ieaycn to witness, that her 
di'ccawd husband had paid off tho whole of the debt, except fifty 
crowns. But all this was of no avail. 

U. As she could not prove that anything had been paid, it 
W'a.? decided in a court of law that the claim against, her was 
Nalid.’ Tho heiis' insisted upon payment, and, as poor Maria 
had nothing but her cottage and grounds, this little property must 
now he sold. The following moruing was appointed tor the sale. 
iSho had heard this an hour before, just as she had finished her 
il.iy's*work. A neighbor had called out over the hedge and told 
i( 1o h<?r. 

10. It was for this reiJhou 4hat she now sat so .sorrowful by tlic 
open window. There ^as a ,sad .siloacc. “ .\la,s ! ” she said to 
herlelf, “ I have to-day, then, raked tho ha^- from the orchard 
for the last lijne. Tho ca,i^y yellow plunrs, wdiieh I picked this 
morning for lurdiuand, are tho la.sl fruit wliich the poor boy 
will eatffrom the treowwhieh his father planted for him. Yes, 
this may bo tho lost night w-c shall spciid^beneath this I'oof. By 

I -VWiDjiii force, strong, Rood against 
» her. 


1 Pronounced, 
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thia time to-morrow this cott^ will be another’s property, end 
who can say but we shall be turned out at once? Heaven a^e 
knct 2 <% where we shall find dielter to-morrow! J’erhaps under 
the open heaven! ” She began to sob violently. 

* 11. Little Ferdinand, who until now had not moved, came 

forward, and said, “ Mother, do not cry so bitterly — or else 
I l•.‘lnnot talk to you. Do you not know what lather said, as 
he died there on that bed V ‘ Do not wecfi so,’ fie said; ‘ God 
is a father to poor widows and orphans. Calf upoif him in thy 
i]i.strcss, and he will aid thee.’ That is what ho* said, and is it 
not true, mother ? ” 

T2. “ Yes, dear childi” said his mother, “ it is true.” “ Well,” 
said the little boy, “why do you weep so, then? I’ray to God, 
and he will help thoa.” “ You are right, my child! ” said 
his mother, and her tcar.s flowed le.s3 bitterly, and comfort was 
mingled with her sorrow. She folded* her hands? and raised hoc 
moist eyes toward heaven^and Ferdinand folded his4itlIo hands 
also, and looked upward, and they both prayed fervently, while 
the bright moon shone upon them. 

13. As they were thus engaged, Ferdinand suddenly ex¬ 
claimed, with outstretched finger, “ Mother, look! what is that ? 
Yonder moves a little light! Yonder flies a little star! Look, 
there it hurries by the window! O, sec, now it comes in! 
How bright and beautiful it shines! See what a greenish 
light! It is almost as beautiful as the evening star ! Now it 
moves along tlie eelJing ! How wonderful! ” 

14. “ It is a fire-fly,” said his mother. “ In the day-time it 
i.s a small and unsightly insect, but in the night it gives out a 
most beautiful light.” “ Msiy I cateh if ? ” said the boy. “ Will 
it not hurt me ? and will ^ot the light iburn me ? ” “ No, it 
will not burcryou,’4said his mother, smiling, while the tears still 
streamed down her checks. “ CatcJ^ it, and examine it closer. 
It is one of the wonders of God’s almighty power.’’ 

l.'j. The boy, eftrrely forgetful of his sttttow, at once*tried to 
catch the sparkling firc^y, now on the floor, now under the table, 
now imder the chair. “Ah, me, what a pity!” cried the boy, 
for just as he had stretched out his hand to grasp the bright 
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msect) it flew lteblnd tho great chfist that etood against the wall. 
Jlo lookad niuler. the ehcst. “ 1 see it Wlaiuly enough,”I ks said; 
" there it is, close against the wall: ana the white wall and tho 
floor, and every bit of dust near It, shine as if tho moon shone 
ttjion tJicm; but I caimot reach it. My arm is not long enough.*' 
■“ Have pationoe,” said his mother, “ it will soon come out again.” 

Id. The boy waited a little while, then came to his mother, 
and said, with a soft, imploring^ voice, “ Mother, do you get it 
out for me; or move tho chest out a little from tho wall, and I 
can easily catch it.” * The mother arose, moved the chest from 
the wall, and tho boy took tho quiet firc-flj’, examined it in the 
holloiv of his little han'l, and was more delighted with it than 
ever a priiieo or prineess was with the roost brillhint diamond. 

17. Hut his mother's attention was attracted by a diSerent 
object. As she moved tho chest, something, which had stuhk 
jjctweon it aifll the wait fell upon tho floor. She uttered a 
loud cry ite slio picked it, up. “ Ah! ” sho oxolainied, “ now all 
our trouble is over! That is last year’s account hook, which I 
have so long looked for in vain. I thought that it had bemi 
destroyed by Btrjing(!rs, perhaps, while I lay sonsoless during my 
illness! Now it can be shown that your father paid the money 
they demand of us.” 

18. She at once lighted a lainp, and turned over the leaves of 
the account book, while tears of joy sparkled in her eyes. Every¬ 
thing was correctly juit down — the sum which her deceased 
husband owpd of tlio three hundred crowns at the beginning of 
the yiAr, and what he had paid off in money and in work. Be¬ 
low stSod tho Ibllowing lines, written in old Meyer’s own hand. 
“ I have settled accoimis* witii James Bloom to-day (St. Martin’s 
day), and he now ow<^ me, but fifty srowns,” 

49. The mother stood for a W^lo in sih^jt astonishment, and 
then said, “ 0, my child, Jt was God’s doing! I feel a thrill® 
of awe and feverence when I reflect upon it. As wc both 
praycc¥and wop t ^ fem r e came tho sparkling fire-fly, and pointed 
out tho spot where this book wa.s eoncealed. Ves, truly, God’s 

1 iM-pLon'iNd, bcset'cljlnjr, .aslilu" car* | ^ I’li n sharp, tinglinp, quivering 

nceUy. , i sensati 

IS” 
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lurnd ia aeon in all things, however trifling. Nothing cotbcb by 
chance. Even the ha^s of our lieads aro nninbercfl; 
apapcw falla to the ground -sjithout 11 is knowledge, llememhcr 
this for thy life long, and put thy trust in Him, (Specially in time 
* of need. It is easy for Him to ahl and to save. He can send us 
help by a winged insect! ” 

20. The mother could not sloop that night for joy. Soon 
after the break of day she took her way to the judge, who at 
once sent for the heir. He came. He acknowledged' the writing 
as genuine, and was much ashamed of his condftet; and when 
the poor widpw had related the whole account of her ■ evening 
prayer, and of the appearance of the sparkling firo-fly, young 
Meyer was so much moved that he determined to make atone¬ 
ment^ for his injustice. ■ 

21. “ God is the father of the widow and the fatherless,” said 
he, “and their avenger also. Pardon mo fo^ my hardiness 
toward you. It was owi^g to an error. As a recdhipcnsc for 
the suffering which I have caused you, I release you irom the 
payment of the fifty crowns, and, if you arc at any time in need, 
come to me, and I will always assist you. I now see clearly 
that those who trust in God He will never forsake,— and that 
confidence in Him is a safer dependence than gretut riches. And 
if ever I oome to want, or if my wife should be a widow and 
my diildrcn orphans, may He help us also, os He luis helped 
you! ” 

. 22. “ Trust always thus in Him,” said the judge, ■“ and be as 
upright as this poor widow, and help will not be wanting to you 
in time of need.” From iJte German. 


UK. — |N ERUmOS OV MOUNT VESOVICS.* 

]. Tice cyi's of the crowd beheld*, with ine%))le“ dismay, a 
vast vapor shooting from the summit of V^uvius, in the form of 

1 A-tonk'mbnt, roctJticUiftUtm, rxpiatiou. ntrr liy st atreani uT lava, tbe latter by a 
* In J^UUy. This c*r8x)tjon m*- shower of a^heu. 

enrred in A. D. 1^. It the towns ■* A>]ihV, uus]>eakable) unattenU^ 

of ncr*cu-la'nc>nni and rompfe'i-'j, the for- uu*xj)ressiblo. 
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n gigantic pine-tree; the trunk, blackness; the branches, fire, 
rfjijit shifted iinil -wavered in its hues ^itli every momcn|; now 
fiercely luminous,^ now of a dull and dying rod, that again ^azed 
terrifically forth with intolerable* glare. 

ji. Then there arose on high the universal shrieks of women; 
the men stared at each other, but were dumb. At that moment 
they felt the earth shake beneath their feet; the walls of the thea¬ 
tre trembled; and beyond, in the distance, they heard the crash 
of falling’ roofe. An instant more, and the mountain-cloud 
seemed to roll toward them, dark and rapid like a torrent; at 
the same time it cast forth from its bosom a shower of ashes, 
mixed with fragments of burning stone! Over the crushing 
vines, over the desolate streets, over the amphitheatre^ itself, — 
far and wide, — with many a mighty apfesh in the agitated sea, 
fell that awful shower ! • 

K 3. The cloTid advanced, darker, disgorging showers of ashes 
and puraibo-stoneS*; and, amid the^othor horrors, the mighty 
inountaiii now cast up columns of boiling water. Blent® and 
kneaded with the half-burning ashes, the streams fell like seedl¬ 
ing'’ mud over the streets, in frequent intervals. , 

4. The cloud, which had scattered so doeg a murkiness’' over 
the day, at length settled into a solid and impenetrable mass. 
But in j>roportion as the blackness gathered did the lightnings 
ai-ouiid Vesuvius increase in their vivid and scorching glare. 

5. Nor was their horrible beauty confined to their hues of 
firo.^ Now brightly blue, as the most azure depth of a southern 
sky; now of a livid and snake-liko green, darting restlessly to 
and fro, as the folds of an enormous serpent; now of a lurid* and 
intolerable crimson, guslimg fbrth through the columns of smoko 
fitr^and wide, and lighting up all Pdhipeii; tlien suddenly dying 
inWa sickly paleness, like the ghost of its oini lifiJl 


I Lr^BtNNOr.s, full of liglit, shloiDg, emit- one nl^ove auuthcr, And uiied for puTiIlc 
tinff lljfbtf Hbow.s, .such as combats. 


2 lif-ToiyB-itA-BJ. 12 , not to be bomo, unen- 
durftble, 

3 AM-rni-Tuw'A-Tnn, (ani-fe-lhr‘'art«r) a 
batlding of a circular or ttval fonn, bavins; 
Ita area cncomjiastied witb rows uf scats, 


■i I'u'MjCK, a 8iK»ngo-Uke, light stone. 
■'» mingled, blended. 

0 SiiiiTubNo, scalding, boiling. 

• iMru'iu-Ki-:ss, darkness and gloom. 
« liU'Kii), dismally pale, purplish. 
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6i In the panses of the showers wore heard the rumbling of 
the eartL beneath, and ^e groaning waves of the torWred sfsiri 
or, Ipwer still, and audible' but lo Ihe watch of intonscst fear, 
the grinding and hissing maianur of the escaping gases through 
the cliasms of the distant mountain. 

7. The ashes, in many places, were already knee-deep; and in 
some places, immense fragments of rock, hurled upon the house- 
roofs, bore down along the streets masses of confused ruin, w'hieh 
yet more and more, with every hour, obstructed'the w^ay ; and, as 
the day advanced, the. motion of the earth was moft sensibly felt; 
the footing seemed to slide and creep, nor could chariot or litter* 
be kept steady, even on tho most level ground. 

8. Soinetinies the huger stone.s, striking against each other as 
they fell, broke into c-oantless fragments, emitting sparks of lire, 
which caught whatever was combustible within their reach; and 
along tho plains beyond the city tho •darkness w^s now terribly 
relieved, for several houscg and even vineyard.s had Been set on 
flames; and at various intervals the flres rose fiercely and sul¬ 
lenly against the solid gloom, Tho citizens had endeavored to 
place rows of torches in the most frequented spots; but these 
rarely continued long; the showers and the wind extinguished 
them. 

9. Suddenly arose an intense and lurid glow. Bright and 
gigantic through the darkness which closed around it, the moun¬ 
tain shone, a pile of fire! Its summit seemed’ riven in two; or 
rather, above its siudaoe, there seemed to rise two monster-shapes, 
each confronting" each, as demons contending for a world. !n»e,sc 
were of one deep blood-red hue of fire, which lighted up the whole 
atinaspliere; but below, the netbdS-'part of the mountain, was 
still dark and shrouded, savfe in three planes, adovra which flowed 
serpentine'’’ add irrqgular rivers of the molten lava. Darkky^'red 
through the profound gloom of theij banks, thCT flowed slowly 
on, ns towards the devoted city. And through me still air was 
heard the rattling the fragments of TWK;<mrling dne upon 

1 AiTdi-ulb, that c:m tie he:ir5. I ." Cos-Fr.oNVz.N'«, oppoBiog t&oe to faoe. 

2 Lit'trk, ft carrlHjye in which th<.' ritler, > i Nj-Ztiiek, 1ow<t. 

lyinR at leiifTth^ Is lionit* hy iiuin ur th-iiHiH. j ^ SKu'pnv-TiNK, winJinp like a eerpent 
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anoilier, as they were borne down the fiery cataracts,' darkening 
for one instant the spot where fliey fellj and suffused^ t15e next in 
the burnished" hues of the flood along which they floated! 

10. Suddcnjy a duller shade fell over the air; and one of the 
two gigimtio crests into which the summit had been divideiJ, 
rouked and wared to and fro; and then, with a sound, the might¬ 
iness of which no language can describe, it fell fromrits burning 
base, and rushed, an avalanche of lire, down the sides of the moun¬ 
tain. At? the same instant gushed forth a volume of blackest 
smoke?, rolling on, ovct air, sea and earth. Another, and another, 
and an.other shower of ashes, Ikr more profuse'* than Iwfore, scat- 
tdred frcfsh desolation along tho streets, and darkness oneo more 
wrapt them as a veil. 

11. The whole elements of civilizatieu'were broken up. If, 

in the darkneas, wife was separated from husbani, or p.irunt from 
.child, vain wife the hope of reunion, llach hurried blindly and 
confusedly on. Nothing was loft save the law of self-preserva¬ 
tion, ]}liI.WEU.i, 


I,X. — THE RISING OP IHE MOON AT SEA. 

{loME up! the moon is rising fast, 

The sea is calm, the dock is clear: 
Come, mother, stay no longer here — 
The inooidight will not always last. 

T)y you reuiombcr once you talked 
With me of Christ upon tho sea ? 

Now hearken, for this seems to me 
The shining path whore Je.sus walked ! 

f ^ 

And when flie silvery brightiit.'.ss came 
Along the sparkling waves to-u^ht, 
hty heart lca!I)C(l li-<?mbling at (he sight, 
And then I .spoke our iSavior’s name. 


1 Cat'a-racts, oapcmlcs. 

2 SuK'FrsRP, sjn'i'sid tiver. 

8 Bra^NisiiL;!), polished, hriKhtcnetl up. 

4 Pko-fcsk', Juvishly ahuuilaut. 

® Ci7-i-n-z.\''TU>2i, all thosa socia’ circunv 


stmu'i'rt which (listinguisli rfftncd society 
fri'in state. 

t! t-iu Ui’i.wETi IiTTToN, a dislin- 

{fuislu-d Kn^li.sh author and stAtesuau } 
ispcciully eminent ua a novelist. 
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I eliould not fear his holy will, 

If now he stood in yon bright place, 

And I coulk see his blessed face, 

And hear him whisper, “ Peace, bo still! ” 

J, T. Piinj>8.‘ 

_ £ _ 

nxl.-THE CHAMELEON. 

Opt has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking sifark. 

With oj'os that hardly served at most 
To guard tlieir master ’gainst a post; 
yot round the world the man had been. 

To see whijtcvcr could be seen. 
llAdurning from his finished tour. 

Grown ten times porter than before, ■: 

Whatever word you chance to drop. 

The tiwelled iool your mouth will stop: 

“ Sir, if my judgment you ’ll allow — 

I ’ve seen, and 'sure I ought to know; ” 

So begs you’d pay a duo submission. 

And acquiesce in'his decision. 

’J’wo travellers of such a cast. 

As o’er Arabia’s wilds they pas.sed. 

And on their way in friendly chat. 

Now talked of this, and then of that — 

Discoursed awhile, ’mongst other matter, 

Of the chameleon's Ibrni and nature. 

“ A stranger animal,”,cries one, 

“ Sure never liced beneath thj' sun : 

A liza^’s body, lean and long, 

A fish’s head, a serpent’s ^tongue ; 

Its foot with triple claw disjoined. 

And v’liat a length of tail boUisuhl,, 

How slow its jjace ! tind then its hue — 

Who over saw so fine a. blue ? ” 


1 Kiri.ds, Jahrs T.. an American poet, resitlcnl in Tlostock 
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“ Hold there,” the other quick replies, 

“ ’T is green, — I saw it t^tth these eyes. 

As late •with open mouth it lay. 

And warmed it in the sunny ray ; 

Stretched at its ease the beast I viewed, 

‘ And saw it eat the air for food ! ” 

. “ I Vo seen it, sir, as Veil as you. 

And must again affirm’t is blue. 

At Icisu^ I the beast surveyed, 
fhetended in the cooling shade.” 

*t’T is green, ’tis green, sir, I assure ye.” 

“ Green ! ” cries the other, in a fury. 

“ Why, sir, d’ ye think I Ve lost niy eyes ? ” 

“ ’T were no groat loss,” ^c friend replies ; 

“ For if they always serve you thus,* 
i*ou ’ll find them but of little use.” 

Bo high at last the cc^ptest rose. 

From words they almost came to blows; 

When luokily came by a third; 

To him the question they referred. 

And begged he’d tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue. 

“ Sirs,” cried the umpire, ‘‘ cease your pother, 
'Vrhe creature’s neither one nor t’ otlior : 

I caught the animal last night, 

.^d viewed it o’er by candle-light; 

I marked it well — ’t was black as jet. 

You stare ; but, sirs, "l ’vo got it yet. 

And caJi jmodued it.” ” Pray, sir, do ; 

I ’ll lay ley life, the thirfg is blue.” 

“ And I ’ll bo sworn, that whan you’ve seen 
The reptile, y«u ’ll pronounce him green.” 

“ W’oll, then, at once to ease the doubt,” 
ltcp?4bs ii???nian, “ T ’ll turn him out; 

And when before your eyes J ’vo set him. 

If jou don’t find liiin Iduck, I’ll cat Jiim.” 
lie said; then full belbro their sight 
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Produced the beast, and lo— ’t was white! 

Both stares?; the ntan looked wondrous wiife. 

“ My children,” the chameleon cries, 

(Tlien first the creature found a tongue,) 

“ You all are right, aqd all aire wrong: 

When next you talk of what you view, 

Think others see as well as you; 

No wonder, if you find that none 

Prefers your eyesight to his o^.” Mebrich.' 


men.-ON THE FOKMATION OP CHABACTER. 

1. The weakness an^ helplessness of humanity, in relation to 
the fortunes of this life, have been a favorite theme with philoso¬ 
phers and teachers ever since the wor^d began; ifnd every teriK 
expressive of all that is uncertain, insubstantial,® and. unstable, 

u^'as been exhausted in describing the feebleness of man’s power 
to feiuL. in possession the good thmgs of this life, or oven life 
itself. 

2. However firmly tlie hand of man may seem to grasp power, 

reputation, or wealth ; however numerous may be the band of 
children or friends tliat surrounds him, ho has no certainty that 
he may not die friendless and a pauper.® In fact. Inmost bril¬ 
liant success in life seems sometimes to be permitted, only that it 
may make the darkness of succeedmg reverses* the more pro¬ 
found. * 

3. Weak and helpless as w6 may bo in the affairs of this life, 
there is, however, one thing over whicH wo have ontiro control, 
llichos may take to thenuselves wings, tj'ough honest industry 
exert its bcst.cfforts to acquire and retain them; power is t"l:.?n 
away from hands that seek to use it only for the good of those 
they govern; reputation may become tarnislied, tnough virtue bo 

3 MEniucK,»TAin^, an. English clergyniuii n pAr'PKR .(por-pfir), one Bupported cn- 
and poet, lio.was born at llca«liug, Kng- Uroly ))y public alms or charity, 
laud, in 17:i0, and died in 1709. ' JIw-vkiw'ks, changes lo the contrary $ 

a Is-acB-STAM'TiAL, wlthoul BoUdlly or I changes from wealth to poverty, or good to 
Bubstanoof aot’real. | iU; viciBaitudea of fortune. 
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without spot; lioalth may vanish, though its laws, so far as wo 
miderstanll them, be strictly obeyed ; btH there is one thuig left 
which misfortune cannot touch, which God is ever seeking to aid 
us in building up, and over which he permits us to hold aBs^ute’^ 
control: and this is character.^ For this, and for this alone, we 
are entirely responsible. 

4. We may fail m all olsc, let our endeavors be earnest and 
patient as they may; but all other failures touch us only in our 
cxtornaF lives. If wo have used our best endeavors to attain 
success in the pursuit of temporaF objects, we are not responsible 
tlioiig^ we fail. But if we do not succeed inWittaining true health 
and wealth and power of character, the responsibility is all our 
own; and the consequences of our failure are not bounded by 
the shores of time, but stretch onward through tho limitless 
regions of eternity. If we strive for this, success'is certain, for 
the Lord work^ with us to jwill and to do. If we do not strive, 
it wore better for us that wo had nevqf been bom. 

5. Character is all wc can take with us when we leave 
world. Fortune, learning, reputation, power, must aJd^Se" left 
behind us in the region of materiaF things; but character, tho 
spirituaF substance of our being, will abide with us forever. 

Miss Chandler.® 


1. (Basil a5»d Francis sot about looking for humming-bird’s 
nests, i^hilo Lucien was watching the evolutions of the little 
creatures, which were cOMtantly flying from flower to flower. 
The point upon which our ^'oung naturalist wished to be 

1 entire, complete. f It Is well to bear In mind that, in tli<* 

outside, outer. order of nature, ri^imals, dioni^h to 

Trii''po>ral, relating to this world sjjrqilj', death, yet rdoet it generally without any, (*r 
or to the pri’nout Hfo j Sffomug to t!io Udng.s with but little, previous suffering fr4»m pain 
of time, ani^ ni)t of fUTiiity. ir anxiety. It w also inflicted in llio way 

4 MA-Tii'ui-AL,rolatiiig»ii/msU'C^fJorthlng9 hat cauHoa least pain. Were living croa- 
WC can sec, feel, taste*, smell, or toucli. j nres loft to die by ohl age, or to multiply 

5 Spia'jT-U-AL, rciiiling to the Bpiril, muid AiiUout heiJg destroyed by each other, tlie 

or soul; distinct from luatter. lunount. of jiain and misery would doubtless 

Chasiblir, Mauy Q., an American oe infinitely greater tiuiu it now is in tho 
writer. present order of Providence. 
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Batisficd was, vhetlier the hurainbg-biids oat iusecto as well 
as honoj, —a point y^ich has been ddra^ted a]iiong*ornIthoW 
ogurt^ 

2. Jls he stood watching them, a large bumble-bee came whk- 

zing along, and settled in one the flowws. Its feet had 
scarcely touched the bright i)etala,® when the ninlo rubjr-throat 
darted towards it, and attackc<l it like a little I’ury. Both cuiiie 
out of tlic flower together, carrj ing on their niiniuturo battle as 
they flerr; but, after a f'hort conlef.t, the ))tsj tairned tail, ami flew 
off with an angry-like hnu, no doubt oceasioncd'by the jdjiiig 
of his wings more raj^lly in flight. • , 

3. A shout from Francis now told that the nest was discov¬ 
ered. There it was, in the fork of a low branch, but without 
eggs as yet — else the •birds would not both have been abroad. 
The nest was cficaniinc:! by all three, though they did not disturb 
it from its position. It was Iniilt of fine thrcadsol* Spanish moss^ 
with which it was tied to ,the brancli; and it was lined on tho 
l/.;;’dc with the silken down of the nnoiuune.'’ It was a licmi- 
spheio,’ U|/ 0 n at the top, and but one inch in diameter. In fact, 
so small was the wholw structure, that any one but tho sharp- 
eyed, bird-catching, nest-soeking Francis would have taken-it for 
a knob on the bark of the trjo. 

4. All throe now returned to watch the manoeuvres” of the 
birds, which, not having seen them by the nest, still continui d 
playing among the flowers. The boys stole as near as }io^sibIe, 
keeping behind a large bunch of hanging viDes.c Lneieu, was 
nearest, and his face was within a lew feet of the little creatures, 
so that he could observe every motion they made. 

h. lie was soon gratified with ‘a sight that determined hi» 
point lor him. .V swarm of small, bluc-wlhgod flies attracted his 
attention. They w“ro among the Idossoras, sometimes icfiftTfg 
upon them, and somctiiucs flitting ahjut tiom one to another, 
lie s.iw the bi^d^ several times d.ish at them with o[>eii lulls, anil 
plek them from tbiir jieicli; so the qiiesfiou'wad dceidedj — the 

i Ob-m-itioi' MI T^,^hosr whf> tUt j ’ A ' i v <> thr wirnl fltiwtr 
eliutiure, luitun .ind h tbiU nf bird ’ < Hi m i sihfuB) a half Rlobe. 

^ I’li'als, the K4VC8 of iluBci« ^ v ><il viiei (ma>nu^7cr4), stratagems 



hamiQiiig<^ircls ^uve wecUeaters. After a vlule the female 
^ to ^ oei^ leaTihg the malg still a^png the flowers^ 

6. The omesity of the boys was now satisfied, and thfey were 
about to return to.the tent, when Lucimi suddenly ma^"a mo¬ 
tion, whispering, the others to remain mlent. Francis first 
caught .sight of the object wfiieh had caused this behavior on the 
part of his brother, and then Basil saw it. A hideous object it 
was. 

7. Grouching among the leaves, now crawling sidewise, now; 
mukiug short springl, and then hiding itself, went a fearful-look¬ 
ing creature. It was about thg^ sLic of one of the birds, but far 
different in appearance. Its Ixidy consisted of two pieces, joined 
about the middle, and covered all over with a reddish-brown 
wool or hair, that stood upright like bustles. , 

8. It had ten limbs —^ 1^& crooked, and cevered with hair, 
like the body •— two cunr^, claw-like antennm* or feelers in 
front, and two horns projecting behmd, so that, but for the sharp, 
fiery eyes of the creature, it would*havo been difficult to tellj,*" 
head from its hinder part. Its rusty color, ill-shap^i^uy, and 
hairy lege, combined with the piercing look from its eyes, gave it 
a most vicious appearance, such as i^longs, less or more, to all 
of its race—for it was of the race of Riders. 

9. “ Tlie leaping tarantula”! ” whisp^ed Lueicn to his broth¬ 
ers, “ Sec,” he continued, “ it is after the ruby-throat! ” This 
was evident. Step by step, and leap after leap, it wtis approach¬ 
ing the cluster of blossoms where the humming-bird wa.s at that 
moment engaged. Its eyes were bent eagerly upon the latter; 
and i^henover it flew up from th# flowers and whin’ed idly about, 
the tarantula sr^uatted ftselfi closely, hiding behind the leaves of 
the vii^gs. 

, *10. On tlic other hand, when the bird settled a mOment and 
appeared busily fecdiDg,,the skulking creafure would advance a 
stage nearer, either by a quick run or a leap, when it would again 
oonccW itself and a.v, At a fresh opportunity. As the bird flit,ted 
about a good deal, the spider had frequently to change its diroc- 

1 Ak-trn^n.,e, horns or horn-liUo pro- j bonds of rertaiu insects ; tentacles j feelers. 
Oesses, or movahlc tubular orptnH on tlie i Pronouncett, fa-run'fu-/<i. 
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tion in followmg. The former, after one of its short* flights, set¬ 
tled into a trumpet-flofi^r, directly in front of where the lattej. 
lay cfouching. It did not- enter the cup of the flower, but 
remateed at the mouth — poised^ upon its w^jirling wings—while 
with its long, {uehensile* tongue it drew out the honey. 

11. it had scarcely been a moment in this position, when the 
tarantula sprang forward and clutched it round the body with his 
autennm. The bird, with a wild ohirnip, like that oT a distressed 
cricket, flew outward and upwards. Its wings were' still free, 
and all expected it would carry off tho spiJer that «wa8 now seen 
clinging around it. . 

. 12. Not BO, howcTcr. On getting a few feet from the flower, 
its flight appeared to be suddenly cheeked; and, altliough it still 
kept in the air, 'flying fi^st one way and then another, it was evi¬ 
dent that something restrained it from getting clear off. On 
looking more attentively, a fine silken^ line was Aen strotchingt 
from tho trees to the fluttering creature. It was tho thread of 
4he spider, and this it was that prevented liis victim from oairy- 
ing'iiV.-.-*;^^’^ the air. 

13. Tho little wings soon ceased to move, and both bird and 
spider fell to the end of the tliread, where they hung for a mo¬ 
ment suspended.'’ The boys could see that the bird was dead, 
and the mandibles' of the tarantula were buried in its shining 
throat. 

14. Francis would have nished forward lo kill the destroyer; 
but Lucien, who was too ardent a naturalist to h^vc his lesson 
thus interrupted, restrained his more impetuous® brother, and all 
three remained quiet as before.' 

15. The tarantula now commenced rfeeling in his line, for the 
purpose of carrying his prey, up among tUb branches, yjjiere ho 
had his nest. .The boys looked upward to discover the latteiv 
There, sure enough, was the web, in a jjihaded corner, stretching 

3 balanced. 8 Sb'y-rBND'ED, hangiuK down. ( 

2 rnE-UKN'sii.K, udaiitt T to seize or granp, 4 MjN'in-BLKa, upper Jaws of Insects. 

liVe the tails of inonHoyK, t>r the trunk both jaws of blrde, lower jaws of beasts 
of an elvplmul. » 5 Tk-i'ft'c-ovs, T^ement,Uaflty. 
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its meshes‘from a latge liana* to the trunk of the tupelo ;* and 
, towardsithis point the spider ncjw slowly progressed wiA his life¬ 
less victim. 

10. As they watched his motions, their eyes were ca«gat by a 
shining object that moved along tho wrinkled bark of the liana. 
As the vino was nearly a foot in diameter, and of a deep forru- 
giuous” color, this object was the more apparent against its dark 
ground, for it was a creature of brilliant hues. 

] 7. It was an animal of tho lizard species; and if any lizard 
could be considered beautiful, this one might have been so 
called.. But the hideous, half-human form of these animals, their 
piercing looks, their stealthy and predatory* habits, and, above 
all, the knowledge that the bite of sovcral of their species is 
poisonous, combine to rendor them objcQjts that excite disgust and 
awe, rather than admiration. 

. 18. ■ This (Jno, as we hjivo already said, was of the most bril¬ 

liant ooldr. The whole of its upper sur&oo was a golden green, 
vivid as the hues of an emerald; while its body underneath w;“ 
greenish-white. But this part, as it lay along thj^iiaua, was 
not seen; and a pure, uniform grocn was the apparent color 
of tho whole auimal. There was one conspicuous exception — 
the throat. This was swollen out, a.s^though by inflation, exhib¬ 
iting a surface of the brightest scarlet, that appeared in the sun 
as if painted with vermilion. 

19. The eyes of the animal shone like flame —for the iridos* 
were, in fa<jji, the color of burnished gold, with small pupils, 
spiirkllng like diamonds, in their midst. Its arms and limbs 
wore *of tho sarnie color as thd body; and its branching feet 
oxlubited tho peculiarity of»having small knots, or tubercles,® at 
the ends of tho toes, i 

'^0. Ba.sll and Francis had often seen the species before, and 
were familiar with it ujider the name of^“ green lizard ” and_^ 
■“ chajffdeon,”—both of which names are applied to it in com¬ 
mon ^)hrasoology. She animal was not over six inches in 

4 pRBp'A'TO'itv, plundering, ravenous. 

•> I r'i-dks, or irisc!!i, the dark circle about 
Uio pu]>il or apple of the eye. 

6 Tc^ukk-clbb, tjxtall swellings or tumors. 


1 Li-a'ka a woody, creeping 

plant; a vine. 

2 Tt'^p£-LO, a gum-tree. 

3 i^-Rr'o'i-koua, like rust of irou. 

19* 
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length; and its long, coffin-sliapod head, and slender, whip-lilce 
tail, weife at least two-thirds of this extent. When first noticed^ 
it was’passing up the liana, for the latter slanted upwards between 
the trSte. 

* 21. It did not sco the boys; or, at all events, did not regard 
their presence—for the chameleon is a bold little animal, and is 
not afraid of man. Up to this time it had not seen the tarantula 
either. As it was passing onward, its eyes fell upon the latter 
as he climbed up his silken ladder. All at once the lisard 
stopped, and put itself in a crouching attitude. Itt) color suddenly 
changed. The vermilion throat became white, and then ashy 
pale; and the bright green of its body faded into a dark brown, 
or rust color, until it was difficult to distingui^ the animal from 
the bark of the liana! •- 

22. Had tha eyes of the spectators not been already fixed 
upon it, they might have supposed tlvat it had disappeared alto* 
gether. After crouching for a few seconds, it seemed to have 
for m ed its plan of attack—for it was evident that it meant to 
attaol?1Si«t spider—such, with flies and other insects, being its 
natural food and prey. 

23. It passed to the opposite side of the liana, and then pro¬ 
ceeded upward, making for tlie uost of the tarantula. It reached 
this point by a single run, although its back was downward as it 
crawled. This it could easily do by means of the tubercles upon 
its toes,—which enable such lizards to walk upon peq)endioular 
walls, up glass windows, or along 1.hc smoothest ceijings. 

24. For somo moments it lay quiet, in a crouching attitude, 
waiting the approach of the 'spidtir, that, busied with h'is own 
affairs, did not dream of a lurkiugrfoe‘so near him. The taran¬ 
tula was, no doubt, in liigli s])irit8 at the nloiuent, exulting at the 
prospect of the banquet of blood he should have, when h»h:«d 
carried the ruby-throat to his dark, jilken cave. But he was 
destined never to roach that cave. 

25. When he liad got jvilhin a few iifiilics of its cutrafico, the 
chameleon sprang out from the limb, seized the spider in his 
wide jaws, and all three— lizard, spider and bird — came to the 
ground together. The bird was let go in the fiill, and became 
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poparatod from the oth^. Between the,so there was a short 
struggle ()ver’,-tho gra,SH — for tie tarantula fought fierdbly; but 
he was no match for his antagonist; who, in a few moments, had 
ground off hi.s legs with his powerful jaws, and left him a help- 
l(!.s,s and motionless trunk. The chameleon now seized his victilli 
by the head, sunk his sharp, conical^ teeth into its skull, and thus 
killed it outright. 

26. What'appeared singular to all was, that the moment the 
lizard had fir.st sprung upon his prey, his bright oolore returned 
like a flash, aftd he again appeared with his green back and re<l 
throat, if possible more brilliant than ever. He now commenced 
dragging the body of the spider over the grass, evidently making 
for some decayed logs, half covered with vines and briers, that 
Ibrmed a heap near the spot. Here, no ^oubt, was his retreat. 

Mayne Reid. 


LXIV. — TUB CHAIN OP DESIRfOTTON. — CONOITOED. 

1, Francis, whose quick eyes wore wandering wout, sud¬ 
denly exclaimed, “ Look— brothers, look ! — A scorpion-lizard! ” 
Basil and Lueion ca-st their eyes where Francis pointed — up to 
tho trunk of a tree that rose qver the spot where the chameloou 
was crawling. About twenty feet from the ground was a dark, 
round hole, evidently tho former nest of the rod-bellied wooil- 
pecker. 'fhc birds, however, who made that nest, had deserted 
it; for it wa#now occupied by a ercaturo of a far different kind, 
— a S(;orpion-lizard, — whose red head and broad shoulders at 
(lie moment protruded frpin the hole. 

2. AH who have travelled the great American forests arc 

familiar with such a s?ght; for this animal may often be obscrveil 
in siTnilar sitmations. A more disagrccablii sight is rarely met 
with. seojqiion-lizarft, with his rod head and olive-brown 

body, a Bideou.s-looking reptile at be.st; but when thus peering 
from ya gloomy’tree cave, moving his pointed snout from side to 
side, hii^rk eyes glancing, all the whjlo with a fierce, malig- 


1 OoB'i-CAi., sbailiid like a coao, vblch haa a drelo tor a baae, and ions up to a pulut 
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nant expression, it is difficult to conceive of a more vicious-look« 
in" creiturc. 

3. TIis head was iu motion when Francis spoke, for it was 
this {felt had caught the eye of the ))oy. It was moving from 
Vide to side, protnided from the hole, the snout [loiutiug down¬ 
wards. The animal was watching the ground below, and evi¬ 
dently preparing to issue forth and come down. The ohameleon, 
rustling over the leaves, had attracted his attention. 

4. As quick as lightning his whole body appeared upon the 
tree, and lay flat along the bark, head downwards. Here he 
halted for a moment; then, raising his shoulders, he ran nimbly 
down the trunk, and rushing outwards sprang upon the chame¬ 
leon. The latter, thus suddenly attacked, dropped the spider, 
and at first showed an intention of retreating. 

5. Had he«donc so, the scorpion would have followed him no 
further, as its only object in attacking him was rob him of hjs 
prey. The chameleon, however, is a courageous litllo animal; 
■and, seeing that his assailant was not much bigger than himself,— 
for mi'm.imal in question was one of the smallest of tho lizard 
family,—he turned again, and showed fight. ITis throat swelled 
to its largest extent, and grew ))riglitcr than ever. 

6. Both now stood facing each other,, and about twelve inches 

apart, in threatening attitudes. Their eyes sparkled ; their forkiid 
tongues shot forth, glittering iu the sun; and their heads at 
intervals rose and fell, in a manoeuvring manner, like a pair of 
pugilists* preparing for a combat. ^ 

7. After a short while, they sprang at each other open-jawed, 
W'rigglcd over the ground for'a moment, their tails flying in the 
air; then separated, and again assumed their defiant attitudes, 
manoeuvring as before. in this mann^ they met and parted 
several times, ncitl^cr seeming to have gained much advantegcc 

8. Tho weakest part of the green Jizard lies in his tail. Ho 
tender is this appendage,® that tho slightest Tdow of a small 
switch will separate it from tho body. Wile scorpion seenfed to bo 
aware of this fact, as he several times tried to get a^iuid his 

1 Pr'cii.'isTS, fighters wUh the Ust, bo.K-1 2 Ap^pkno^aok, Bomething dopBoding 

era; prizo-ngti^'ni. I ftrooi) or ottadied to as a part 
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antagonist, or, in military phraseology, to “ turn ” liira. It was 
•cvidontlj his intention to attaok the tfcil. This the eK^picloon 
dreaded, and was etpially desirous not to bo “ outllHnktd.”^ In 
whatovor way the scorpion manoeuvred, his antagonist'met him 
with his scarlet front. 

y. For several minutes tho battle raged, these little croattires 
exhibiting as much fury and fierceness iis if they had been a pair 
of great crocodiles. Tho chameleon at length began to show 
symptoms of giving out. The throat grew paler, tho green 
became loss tivid, and it was evident that ho wa.s getting the 
worst of it. 

10. The scorpion now made a rush, and threw tlie other upon 
hl.s back. Ilcforc the chameleon could recover him,self, hi.s 
antjigonist seized his tail and bit it off *Iose to the body. I’lie 
poor little fellow, feeling that he had lost mord than half liis 
iength, ran away, and hiil himself among tho logs. 

11. I£ was well for him, a.s it proved afterwards, th.at ho had 
got off even thns mutilated''*; and it would have boc'n bettor for 
tlio Bcorpioii had ho remained m his hole. The battle Irilwcon tho 
two had carried them some distance from tho spot wlicvo it first 
commenced, and under the leafy, spreading branches of a mul- 
berry-lreo. 

12. While the fight was raging, a slight movemtait in the 
leaves above had attracted the attention of tho boys. The next 
moment .a red object was thi'ust downward, mitil a foot or so 
of it apjiearod hangltig oloar of the br:inchc,s. It was about 
the tliiekucss of a wallcing-canc; but the glistening .scales, and 
the eleg.ant curving fonn^ told that this singular object was a 
serpent. 

13. ^ It did not remain stationary.*' ‘ It was slowly and gradually 
ItHtlilw itself down; for more of its body^as every moment 
bocouiing visible^until a fell yard of it hnng out from the loave.s. 
The remainder was hidden by the thick foliage, where its tail, no 
doubt, was coiled aroumf a branch. That part, of tlie body that 

1 OuT-rLANK'RD, ft mllHarj tenn, uBcd 2 Mu'Tr-*.AT-Ki>, deprived of gome Ihnb, of 
whiMi one army stretchwi, ho uh to overlap e.-'Honlial jwu’t. 
or pet round ft auin of iho oIIkt army. f?TA'Tn>K-A-iiY, fl-wl In one place. 
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was seen was of a umiorm blood-rel color, though the holly oi 
undei; side was much tljtJ lightest. It was the red siiyko of tli/'. 
llocky Mountains. 

14. The scorpion at this moment perceived the long, red body 
of the serpent dangling above hiin^ and, knowing from cxporiiuico 
a terrible enemy, ran offi endeavoring to hide himself in the grass. 
Instead of making for a tree, where ho might have escaped by 
his superior nimblencss, his contusion and terror led him out 
into the open ground. The snake dropped from the mulberry, 
and glided after, with his head raised high in 'ttic air, and his 
jaws wide open. In a second or two he overtook Uic lizard, and 
striking forward and downward, killed it upon the spot. 

15. The snake, after liaving killed the lizard, remained out 
in the open ground, anfi, stretching himself along the grass, oom- 
menced devoifring it. Snakes do not masticate’ their food; their 
teeth ore not formed for this, hut only for soizfng and killing. 
The blood snake is not veupmous, and is, therefore, without iiings, 
such as venomous snakes possess. 

IG.Tffci lieu* of these, he possesses a double row of sharp tooth ; 
and, liko the “black snake,” the “whip,” and some others, he 
is extremely swift, and possesses certain powers of const rietioii' 
which arc mostly wanting in serpents of the venomous tribes. 
Like all the others, he swallows his prey just as ho kills it — 
whole. So with the one in question. Having placed the nose 
of the lizard opposite to his own, he opened his jaws to their 
full extent, took in the head, and commenced gwidually sucking 
the body down his throat. ^It was a curious operation^ aud the 
hoys watched it with feelings of interest. 

17. But other eyes wore bent lipon the reptile. Ilis bright, 
blood-eolorcd body lying along the grSss had caught the far- 
seeing eye of an creniy, whose dark shadow was now seen Riov'mg 
over the‘ground. On looking up, the boys Ijphold a large bird 
wheeling ill the air. Its snow-white head and breast^ the far- 
spread, tajicriug wings, but, above alI,^o long, forked tail, told 

I S CoN-STRTc'TioNy contracting tbeir mu^ 
cles, aiul so squeezing their prey. 


J MAri'Tr-CATB, cliCW. 

• Liri' (Iu), pJace or stcatl. 
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them at a glance what bird it was. It was tho great southern 
Jfite. 

18. IVlicu first seen, he was sailing in circles, or, rather, in a 
spiral curve, that was constantly contracting downward* and in¬ 
ward. The centre of that ci^we was tho spot occupied' by the 
snake. 

19. It wa.s a beautiful sight to behold thia^creature cutting 
the thin air. IJis flight was tho model of ease and gracefulness, 
for in these no bird ciyi e(pal the kite. Not a stroke of hi.s long, 
pointed wings •betrayed that ho needed their assistance, and he 
seemed to glory that he could navigate the air without them. 
Besides, the raotiou of these, had lie used them, might have 
e.nuglit the eye of his intended victim, and warned him of the 
danger. 

29. It w.'is, indeed, a beautiful sight to wat^ him, as he 
stvaiu ffirough* his airy okelcs, at one moment apjxsaring all 
tvhitc, as his breast was turned to th% spectators; tho next mo¬ 
ment, his black back and purple wings glittering'in tho sun, .‘is 
sidewise he guided himself down tho spiral curve. ^^It wa.s a 
beautiful siglit, and the young hunters stood gazing witlf silent 
admiration. 

21. A few seconds from the time he was first noticed wheel¬ 
ing high in the air, the kite swept along the tops of the low trees, 
.so close tliut the boys could distinguish tho red iris of his gli.s- 
tening eyes. 

22^ Now, far the first time, tlio snake caught sight of him. 
Hitherto^ it h.ad been too much oecupiod with its own prey, which 
it had succeeded in .swallowing. The shadow of tlic broad wings 
fell upon the sunlit sward directly before its eyes. It looked nj), 
and its teiTiblo enftny. It seemed to shiver through its 
wlfolo •length, aud turn paler m color. It struck its head into 
tho grass, endeavijring to hWe itself. It was too late. Tho kite 
swooped gently downward, and, with open olaw, poised himself a 
moment over the spot, ifs he rose again, the reptile was seen 
wriggling in his talons ! 

23. A few strokes of his bold wing carried tho kite upward, 
above the tallest trees; but he was observed to fly hcjvily. As 
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ho roBO higher, the Supping of his wings bceumo. innro liurricil 
and iircgular. It was fwidcnt fiiat soiucthlng was ImpAling’ 1ii)f 
Sight. The snake was no longer hanging from his talons. The 
Reptile Tiad. twined itself around his body ; and its glistouing 
folds, like red bauds, could bo seen half bui’iod in the white plu¬ 
mage of the bird^ 

24. All at once the kite began to Suitor — then one of hi.s 
wings disappeared ; and, notwithstanding the hurried Sapping of 
the other, heth bird and serpent fell hurriorlly to the earth ! 

2.‘j. 'J'hoy fell close to the spot from^ whence they liad risen. 
Neither was killed by the fall, nor, to all ajipearunce, linrt ; for, 
the nioincnt after they had touched the ground, both were .seen 
engaged in a violent struggle — the bird evidently endeavoring 
to free himself from t5io folds of tho reptile, while the latter 
seemed oipially bent upon holding him ! 

26. The snake knew well that this wa.s its only hope; fot‘, 
sliould it unfold ilsell'and cudeavor to e.scape, it would only give 
the kite an opportunity of clutching it a second time, when he 
would he e'ertain to do it with more fatal eSeet. It was because 
the roftilo had buried its head in the grass that tin* kilo had 
failed in seizing it properly by the neck, and putting an end to 
it at once. 

27. As things stood, the .serpent had undoubtedly the advan¬ 

tage. .But it was likely to jjrove a protrac(cd“ .struggle ; for, 
although there was much twisting and wriggling over the ground, 
and f!ii]iping of the odd wing, that was ,still free, very Hlile 
eliaiig(> for a long time appeared to take place in the relative 
])i),slti()ir of tlu! combalant.s. I'his (!oi.ild bo seen whenever tiny 
paUiSed to rest themselves, which they did every two or three 
ininuUis. ' 

2H. The kite ats'lengfh got hi.s beak close to tho head of i!ie, 
serpent, and was striking with open'hiandible,'^ endeavoring to 
seize the jaw of the latter, lie was upon his back— ('or theso 
birds fight best ir that position. The serpent, on the other hand. 


1 hitjderhijr. inreppcct to each otlicr ; the place of each 

2 rRO-TRAt'T'KD, lengthened out,i>rolongcf1. in relation to the oUicr. 
llEL'A’TiTtf PO'^i^ziOH zueaoi} their places 4 lUlAn'pi-BiJfis, two parta of the bill. 
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was trying kis best to bite tho bird ; and, for this purpose, at 
intervals .extended its jaws, showing tlu; double rows (ff sharp 
conieal teeth. 

29. At one of these intervals, while its mouth was open, tho 
kite struek quickly upward, and seized the lower jaw of the rep- 
tiie in his beak. The latter closed its inoutli on the instant; but 
the horny mandible was iinpeiwlous’ to its sharp teeth, and the 
bird regarded them not. 

30. Suddenly turning back upwai-d, with tlie aid of his wing 
ami one of hii^claw.s, kc held lumself fast to the ground, while 
with his strong neck ho di’ow tho head of the serpent close under 
him, until it lay within reach of his other claw. Then with a 
quick fierce stroke he planted his talons so as to encircle the 
throat of his adversary, clutching and holding it like a vice. 

31. This mannouvre put a period to the eont^-.st. The red 
ooils were seen to loosen, thpn fall oft'; and, although thp reptile 
still writhed, it was only in its death struggles. In a few mo¬ 
ments its body lay along tho grass, powerless and without mo¬ 
tion. 

32. Tho kite, after a sliort rest, drew his beak from tho jaws 
of the serpent, raised his liea4, extended his wings, — to assui-c 
himself they were free, — and, t^^h a scream of triumph, rose 
upward, the long carcass of tlic' i^tilo trailing after him like a 
train! 

33. At this moment another scream reached the cars of the 
young hunters^ It might have passed for the echo of the first, 
but its tones were wilder and loudiir. All eyes were turned to 
the direction whence it came. Tlic boys knew very well what 
sort of a creature had uttered it, for they had heard such notes 
before^ They knew it 4a.s the wliito-hcaded eagle. 

•Sd.'Thcy caught sight of him the moment they turned. It 
was not difiicult to see him.soaring upward — his great tail and 
brOad wings being expanded about seven feet in extent, against 
the clcaf blue sky. 

35. When first seen, his flight was nearly in a straight lino, 


1 lH-rEK'Ti-oc.s, Uut cannot be got through, impenetrable. 

20 
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slanting up in the direction of the kite; for that was the object 
that had’started him. pfe was evidently bfent upon rol^bing the 
latter of his late-gotten booty. 

S6. lihe kite had heard the cry that echoed his own; and, 
knowing its import,^ at once plied all the power of his wings to 
rise higher into the air. Up goes the kite, straining every pinion 
of his pointed wings—up the spiral curve, raising himself 
towards the zenith. Upward follows the eagle, spirally as well, 
but in wider gyrations,® that embrace and seem to hold the cur¬ 
vatures of the other within their circumlcrencc.^. Both birds 
circle conoentrioally.* Now their orbits® cross each other ; now 
they arc wheeling in parallel curves. 

37. Still upward flies the kite—still upward goes the pur¬ 
suing eagle. Closer and closer they appear to come; narrower 
grow their soa.-?ing circles ; but that is because they are more 
distant, and seem so. See! the kite i$ but a speck, and Uppear:^. 
stationary; now he is lost to the view. Sec! the eo^e is but a 
spook; she, too, disappears. No, not altogether — the little spot 
like the feagment of a white oloud,jor a piece of snow upon the 
sky, that is her tail tip. Ila ! it is gone, too; they are beyond 
the reach of our vision. 

38. Hark ! Did you hear that sound, like the whistling of 
a rocket 7 See ! something has fallen upon the tree-top, breaking 
several branches. As 1 live, It, is the kite! Dead he is, and 
the blood is spirting from a wound in his shoulder! Hark, 
again! It is the eagle. Sec! she has the serpent jn her talons! 

39. The eagle had shot down from her elevation, thougfl no 
eye could have followed her itf that arrow-like descent. ‘ When* 
within two or throe hundred yards rd’ the ground, her wings flew 
out, her tail was spread, ard, suddenly l^iwered, fun-like, to its 
fullest extent, arrested her downward course; and, with t few 
measured strokes, she glided slowly over the tops of the trees, 
and alighted on the summit of the dead magnolia. 


1 Im'port, meaning. '' 

3 Gt-ba'tioks (ji-r&'ahUDZ), < clrclinga 
round, turns. 

B Cu-OVJl'rx-BiKOl^ the outer line of a 


circular thing ; tlie line describing s circle. 

4 Cun-okn'tri-oai.-lt, in circles haring 
the same centre. 

^ Oa'stTf circle. 
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40. Basil seized his rifle, with the intention of having a shot. 
There was not much*' cover on the grovujd that encircled the tree 
where the eagle had perched herself; and the young hunter knew 
from experience that his only chance of getting near enough was 
to make his approach upon horseback. He therefore drew tUe 
picket^ that fastened Black i^awk, and, flinging himself upon the 
horse’s back, rode off among the bushes. He had been gone but 
a few minutes, when a sharp crack was heard, and the eagle was 
seen tumbling flrom her perch. This was jhe last link in the 
chain of dcstsuction f Mayne Reid. 


LXV. — GOODY niJl^KE AND HARUY GILL. 

Young Harry was a lusty drover, 

And who so stout of limb as he ? 

His cheeks were red as ruddy clover, 

His voice was like the -^iec of three. 

Auld Goody Blake was old and poor, 

111 fed she was, and thinly clad ; 

And any man who passed her door, 

Might sec how poor a hut she had. 

Now, when the frost was past enduring, 
And made her poor old bones to ache. 

Could anything be more alluring 
Q^an an old hedge to Goody Blake ? 

And now and then, it mast be said, 

When her old bones were cold and chill. 

She left hcr^re, or left her bed, 

To seek tlie hedge of Harry Gill. 

Now IJiirry, he^iad long suspected 
Tills tresjiass of old Goody Blake, 

And vowed thSt she should be detected. 
And he on her would vcngei4noe take. 


' 1 Pick'eT) a stake, to which a horso is tethered. 
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And oft from his warm fire he’d go, 

And to thc^clds his road would take, 

And there, at- night, in frost and snow. 

He watched to seize old Goody Blake. 

And once, behind a rick ef barley. 

Thus looking out did Harry stand; 

The moon was full and idiining clearly. 

And crisp with frost the stubble land. 

He hcars'’a noise — he’s all awake — 

Again 1 — on tiptoe down the hill 
He softly creeps — ’t is Goody Blake ! 

She’s at the hedge of Harry Gill. 

Right glad w*s he when he beheld her: 

Stick after stick did Goody pull j 
lie stood behind a bush of elder. 

Till she had filled her apron full. 

When with her load she turned about, 

, The by-rood back again to take; 

He started forward with a shout. 

And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 

And fiercely by the arm he took her. 

And by the arm he held her fast, 

And fiercely by the arm he shook her. 

And cried, “ I Ve caught you then at last! ” 
Then Goody, who had nothing said. 

Her bundle from her lap lot fall ; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, {>he prayed 
To God, that is the Judge of all. 

r 

She prayed, her witliorcd hand uprearing, 
While rilarry held her by the arm — 

“ God ! who art never out of hearing,* 

O, may he never more be yarm ! ” 

The cold, cold moon above her head. 

Thus on htfi- knees did Goody pray ; 

Foung Harry hoard what she had said, 

•And icy cold ho turned away. 
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He 70111 complaining all the morrow, 

That he was cold and verj^ chill; 

His face was gloom, his heart was sorrow, 

Alas that day for Gill! 

That day he wore a rroing-coat, 

Hut not a whit the warmer he: 

Another was on Thursday brought, 

And ere the Sabbath he had three. 

Twas all in vain, a useless matter, 

And blankets were about him pinned ; 

Yet still his jaws and teeth they clatter 
Like a loose casement^ in the wind. 

And Harry’s flesh it fell awillj'; 

And all who see him say’t is plain," 

‘That live as Icsig as live he may, 

He never will bo wai^p again. Wordsworth. 


tXVI.-THE AUTUMNAL WALK. 


Mother, my walks are dreary now; 

My pretty flowers are dead; 

The singing-birds have left the bough; 

•The leaves have all turned red ; • 

The trees, all bare anc^ naked seen. 

Their branches wildly wave ; 

And everjjhing tHat once was g^n 
Has dr<^pod into its grave. 

MOTHER. 

But, child, another spring will corner' 
And reno rtitc“ their bloom ; 

And when a few short months have gpte. 
They ’ll waken from their gloom. 


> OAi^uusTf winiloW'fraDic. 

20 * 


St Rks’o-tatb, niBke«eir agala, teneir. 
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Tho little birds wUl then return, 

As merriTy, to sing; 

The plants assume a livelier green, 
Fanned by thc^-eath of spring. 

CHILD, 

But vrhen these pretty things retnm. 
To cheer my heart and eyes. 

Won’t little William, whoiq w«j mourn. 
From his dark bed arise 7 
The choicest plants drop in the earth. 
And make their wintry bed; 

Why is it, mother, that so long 
We sleep* when wo are dead 7 
TV^y, when the warm and cheerful sun 
Makes all around us gay. 

Why is it they,#too, do not come 7 
What makes them stay away 7 


My dear, the solemn sleep of death 
Is not like nature’s rest; 

The coming spring will not bring back 
Those whom our G od has blessed. 

Only the body’s in the ground, 

Of tlioso wo dearly love; 

The spirit hath its dwelling found. 

And lives with G od above. 

The little plants and flPwcrs of earth 
Ilavc not a sOul witliin ; t 
They d^c, unconscioius’ of their birth. 

And neither act nor sim 
But we ciin think, and love, and move. 

And all our powers contfbl; 

And that which thinks, and loves, and moves. 
Is what wo call the soul. 


I UK-ooN^pciofs, not aware, not knowlncr. 
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And when you hear ns speak of death. 

We mean this mortal paift 
Has ceased to live, and motionless 
Is found this beat^g heart. 

The thinking soul, that leaves the earth, 

Ascends to God on high ; 

Its substance is of heavenly birth. 

And fitted for the sky. 

CHILD. 

But, mother, won’t my spirit die. 

When niy heart does not beat ? 

Shall I, then, live in yondej sky. 

And little William meet 7 
.^hd if I live the same as here, 

Who will ftiy wants supply 7 
Who’d give mo all the<liings I want, 

If I, to-day, should die 7 
And who would hoar my evening praye/’ 

And ktieol be-side my bed 7 
Say, mother, sha’n’t you, too, be there 
When all of uj) are dead 7 

EOntER. 

Yes, child, if only good on earth, 

* Wo all shall meet in peace ; 

Our happiness will laiow no end. 

Our praises never cease. 

Into t hat blissful angel^world 
* Of usefulness and joy. 

No disappointments ever comc,» 

To mar our blest employ. 

In those untrodden fields of love, 

God will direct our feet; 

There is a better home above, 

'Wliere we with Him shall meet. 

Juvenile Bepositobt. 
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I.XTn.—«(i HOLLAS EOS GOOD NEWS. 

1. “,Wht do you sigh so, mother ?” said a young islander 

of Nantucket to his pale, anxious-looking parent, who sat busily 
sewing near him. " 

2. “ For the want of a dollar, my child,” was the roplyr in a 
tone which seemed scarcely calm, while, a moment after, a silent 
tear found its way down her cheek. Alfred watched that tear, and 
pondered* upon his mother’s poverty,'till'he felt,suoh a choking 
sensation in'his throat, from the attempt he made not to let his 
mother see him weep, that he was obliged to rise and leave tiic 
room. He went out, and sat upon a large stone near the back 
door, and then wept as%'f his young heart was full of grief. And 
BO it was. t 

3. Alfi'cd, what is the matter 7 ” asked a oompanioo, who^ 
footsteps, as ho was approaching, Alfred had not h^rd. Sobs 
choked the poor boy’s utteAnco. At last he spoke. 

4. “ Walter,” stud he, “ 1 can bear to dress poorer than any 
boy in school. I can bear to go without pocket-money, and toys, 
and books, that the other boys have; but 1 cannot bear to see my 
poor mother weep because she is in need of a dollar, and 1 cannot 
give her one. If my father were only alive, it would not be so, 
or if I were a man, and could work. But now— 0, I cannot 
bear it! ” And tears again &11 thick and &st from his eyes. 

6. Walter strove to comfort him, but in vain ;^and, as he was 
sent on an errand, he soon left him. Poor Alfred looked up a\ the 
clear, bright moon, and the thought of Qod, as the 6re&t Bene¬ 
factor, came to his mind. He rc^entbored that He took care 
(‘ven of the birds of the air; and he kneltj^ there in the moonlight, 
and asked God to send his mother some assistance. His prayer 
was answered. 

G. Not long after, Walter rushed hastily to liis wde. “ Alfred, 
run to niy mother and tell her tiio Sjdph has arrived, Vnd get 
the dollar, llun, quick ! ” 

7. No further wordl were needed. Alfred comprehended at 


1 Poa'DtREs, contUered, thoqsht well upon. 
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once, and ran with all speed to Walter’s home. His hind young 
friend followed him at a slower pace; fc^,he was gcncroUB enough, 
much asVc had previously counted on the privilege of being first 
to tell the good news to his mother (for his own fathei;pwas cap¬ 
tain of the Sylph), to transfer^ his privilege, and the dollar whiflh 
was the invariable reward for such glad tidings, to his weeping, 
praying playmate. ^ 

8. This custom is a time-honored one on the island of Nan- 
tueket— and many a young heart is made glad by tho reward 
from those to»whom their nimble feet have earried good news. 

9. Alfred received the dollar and the thanks of Walter’s 
mother; but still ha{>pier did he make that mother, when he told 
her of Walter’s kindness in thus denying himself to serve his 
friend.*- “ Why did j'ou not come, nsy son,” asked Walter’s 
mother, “ and, having earned the dollar, give it te Alfred ? ” 

10. *“ BeerfUsc, motlier. I know Alfred would not feel as well 
about taking it ns if he had really earned it himself.” 

11. “ You wore right, Walter,*^was her answer; and just 
then an owner of the Sylph came in to confirm® the tj^ngs to the 
captain’s wife. 

12. Alfred ran hastily home, and joyfully deposited his dollar 
in his mother’s hand. “ Now,” said she, “ we can pay all our rent 
to-morrow; and I thank God for such a son as you are. You 
have shown that you love and sympathize* with me, and that is 
better to mo than silver or gold.” 

13. Walt^ just then entered, and, advancing to Alfred’s 
mother, said; “ I have good news for you now, and I never told 
news ^r a dollar with more pleasure than I now tell you this for 
nothing. Will you promises that you will not give me any re¬ 
ward ? Alfred has eSmed hLs dollar, and I want him to keep 
It, aftd so does my mother. She would not have me come and 
tell you, withoi^ I promised to act as I am now doing.” 

■ 14. The promi,sc was given, and the good news imparted* tliat 

1 Tbass rm', to pass or give from one Stm'pa-thizs, to feel with another; to 
person to another. feel In odttsequenoe of what another feels. 

s Cos-naK'^ establish jint past itoubt b; t iH-pAByBD, sliorei], disclosed, commn- 
new evidence.' nicated, made known. 
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Alfred’s father, who had been snpposed to have been lost by 
shipwreok, was alive, was aptually in the Sylph wjth Wal-* 
tor’s fither. 

15. There was joy in many hearts that night, and two mothers 
thanked Gh>d for two good sons. Amkrican MiscELi.AJiY. 


Lxvni.- OOD BEEN IN ALL HIS WORKS. 

1. In that beautiful part of Grermauy which bprders on tho 
Shine, there lies a large and handsome estate, remarkable for 
the charms of its landscape as well as for the virtues of its fonner 
possessors. As you travol on the western bank of the river, tho 
ancient towers of the ci^tle which adorns the estate may bo seen 
on tho opposite^bank, rising majestically above a grove of vener¬ 
able trees, quite as old as the castle itself. 

2 . About forty years ago there lived in that casdo a gen¬ 
tleman whom we shall call Ikiaron Faber. He had one son, who 
was not only a oomfoit to his fiither, but a blessing to all who 
lived on hb father’s land. 

3. It happened, on a certain occasion, while this young man 

was &om home, that there came a French gentleman to tho castle, 
who began to talk of his Heavenly Father in terms that chilled 
tho old man’s blood. For ttus the baron reproved him, saying, 
“ Are you not afraid of shutting out from your mind and heart 
the truth and goodness of Grod, who reigns above, by thinking, 
feeling, and speaking, in such a manner ? ” * 

4. Tho gentleman said he know notliing about God, for he had 
never seen him. The baron at thb,timu did not reply to the re¬ 
mark of liis guest; but the ne,xt morning h\ conducted hjm about 
his castle grounds, and took occasion first to show him a<vcry 
beautiful picture that hung on the wall. 

5. The gentleman admired the picture very much, and said, 
“ Whoever drew this picture knows veiyTWcll how to use the pen¬ 
cil.” “ My son drew that picture,” said the baron. “ Then 
your son is a clever' man,” replied tho gentleman. The baron 


1 Ci.irr'n, skllftil *, see note 2, p. 69 
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then went with hui Tiffltor into the garden, and tbowed him vmisy 
JieautiM flowers and plantations forci^^trees. 

6. “ Who has the ordering of this garden 7 ” asked the gentle¬ 
man. “ My son,” replied the baron; “ ho knows everj^ plant, I 
may say, from the cedar of Lebanon to the hyssop on the wall,* 
“ Indeed,” s»id the gentleman ; “ I diall think very highly of 
him soon.” 

7, The baron then took him into the village, and showed him 

a small, neat cottage, where his sou had established a school, in 
which he had •aased.Ai the young children in the neighborhood 
who had.lost their patients to be received and nourished at his own 
expense. The children in the house looked so innocent and so 
happy, that the gentleman was very much pleased, and when he 
returned to the castle, he said to the baron, “ What a happy man 
you arc to have so good a son ! ” • 

• 8. “Howdd you know I have so good a son? ” “Because I 
have seen his works, and I know that he must be good and 
clever, if he has done all that you have shown me.” “ But you 
have not scon him,” “ No, but I know him very wellj because I 
judge of him by his works.” 

9. “ True,” replied the baron; “ and in tliis way I judge of the 
character of our Heavenly Father. I know by his works that 
he is a being, of infinite* wisdoni, and power, and goodness.” . The 
Frenchman felt the force of the reproof, and was careful not to 
ofiend the good baron any more by his remarks. 

From the German. 


LXIX. — 'HIE OLD FAMILY BIBLE. 

1. AViioevek has trSvolled among* the Scottish hills and dales, 
cannot have failed to observe the •scrupulous” fidelity of the inhab¬ 
itants to the old (family Bible. A more honorable trait® of char¬ 
acter tfian this cannot be found; for all men, whether Christiana 
or infidels,* are prone to put reliance in those who make the 


1 1h^-kit£, boundless, unlimited. 

9 Sosu'pn-Loti;, conBclentiouBly exact. 
9 XUjT (trU), charaoterlstio mark. 


4 those who disbelfcre Chris* 

tlanlty and the Bible, denying tlieir diTine 
origio i lubeUevcrs In revealed ^glon. 
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Bible their companion, the well-thumbed pages of which show the 
oonfidcnoo their owners rpposc ii\ it. 

2. s5l few years ago, there dwelt in Ayrshire' an ancient 
couple, ][^SBes8od of this world’s gear' buffioient to keep them 
independent from want or woe, and a canny* dau^ter to blcbS 
their gray hair and tottering steps'. A gallant^ of % farmer be¬ 
came enamored* of the daughter, and she, nothing loth, consented 
to be his. The match being ^vory way worthy oi' her, the old 
folks gave their approval, and as they were desirous to see their 
child comfortably bottled, the two wci:% made ouj. In a few 
short years the bcythe of time cut down the old people, and they 
gave their bodies to the dust, and thdr souls to the Creator. 

8, The young farmer, having heard much of the promised 
land beyond the sea, gathered together his property, and, selling 
such as was useless, packed up what was calculated to bo of ser¬ 
vice to him at his now homo. Some neighbors, having the same 
desire for adventure, sold off their homes and homesfeads, and, 
with the young oouplc, set tXil for America. 

4. Possessed of considerable property in the shape of money, 
this company ■were not like the gcnoiality of cmigranjs,® poor 
end friendless, but happy and full of hope of the future. The 
first thing done oiler the landing was the taking out of the old 
family heir-loom,* the Bible, and returning thanks and praise to 
Him who hod guided the vesbcl to a safe haven. 

5. The farmer’s object in coming to this country was to pur- 
ohaso a form and follow his occupation; he therefore spent but little 
time in the city at which he arrived; and as his fellow-passengers 
had previously detennined on t’loir destination, he bid thein fare¬ 
well, and, with a light heart, turnei' hib'faee towards the setting 
sun. Indiana, at this time, w ts fast becomhig settled, and, having 
heard of its cheap and fertile lauds, ho determined on settling 
within its borders. 

1 Aye^hhirii. (^r'ahrr), a county in tin. Kh-a u'ok-bp, in love witti. 

BouUi'VefilPin part ot btotiantl, vitercBiing l^u'i thoae who go dht of a 

aa coDtiunnig Utp birlh-pl ux. of the poet countiy to settle elaewhen } imiQlgiantt 
Bumi. Ui^ic are thr Htn ams .Ayr and T)<x>n ajre thofic who come into a oountry to settk 
S OBAEf ua«d in SeoUauil to signify ^uoda in it. 

8 a B(..otch word for (IcYt-r, pm- 7 llhiRLOow (ar'ldm), sem Taloable arti 

dent. worth7i gentle. clo handed down from fother to sem; lien It 

4 Gaii-ulST', a buao, suitor, wooci, lovei means tlie old Bible. 
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6. He fixed on a farm on the banks of the Wabash, and hav- 

, • 

4ng paid ^sh for one half, gafe a mottgage’- for the bi^anoe, 
payable in One' year. Having stocked his &nn, and pat seed in 
the ground, he rested firom his labor, and patiently avAited thp 
time wheniie might go forth ^ reap the harvest; but, alas! no 
cars of gr^a gladdened his heart, or rewarded his toil. The 
fever of .the country attacked hint, and at the time when the 
fields are white with the fnlncss of the laborer’s skill, death called 
him home, and left hjs ^sconsolate wife a widow, and his only 
child an orphaft. 

7. We leave this first sorrow, and pass on to witness the 

struggles of the afilioted widow a year afterward. The time 
having arrived when the mortgage was to be paid, she borrowed 
the money of a neighbor, who had been very attentive to her hus¬ 
band and herself. Hard and patiently did she toil to repay the 
sum at the promised time; but all would not do; fortune firowned, 
anil sho gave way to her accumulated troubles. Disheartened 
and distracted, she relinquished her f<u|i|smd stock for less than 
she owed her neighbor, who, not Bat||PP. with that, pCit an exe¬ 
cution* on her furniture. ^' 

8. On the Sabbath previous to sho took courage, and 

strengthening herself with the knou|w|[e of having wronged no 
one, went to the temple of her lIcav^SQather, and, with a heart 
filled with humanity and love, poureJ^u her soul to Him “ who 
turneth not away; ” and having communed* aide by side with her 
ncigl^mr, retunmd to her desolate home. 

9. Here her fortitude had like to, have forsaken her, but see¬ 
ing the old “ family Bible,’i she reverently put it to her lips, and 
sought for consolation in its p<ages. Slowly she perused its holy 
and inspiring verses, and gathered hope from ite never-failing 
promises. 


1 !ftoHT-OiQB ; a farm is int»rt- 

Kngcd whoi^t is bought and part 0 the 
price Is paid down, and the whole furni made 
OTcr to the former owner, to be forfeited if 
Che-rest of the pr>no Ih not- paid by a certaia 
time. 

t Sz-B^Tt09, a law paper, wbicb per- 

21 


mils the law officer to taho anything for 
debt and sell it. When the officer presents 
the paper he takes possesHlon, and is said 
to put the cx|puUoa on the thing taken, or 
to “ serve the execution.^ 

3 CoM-jfcNKD', partaken of the sacrament 
of the Lord’s Sapp^. 
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10. Tho dij of sale having arrived, her few goods and chat¬ 
tels^ wer^, ia due couwe, knocked off to the highest bidder,* 
Unaaoved ^ saw pass from her possession article after article, 
without ismurmur, till the constable held up the old jhmily Bible. 

was too much. Tears flowedi^and gave sUeut tftterahce to 
a breaking heart. She begged the constaUe to apafe her this 
mmncBto^ of her revered and departed parents; and tim humane 
man of the law wwdd wUUngly have given it to her, but her in- 
exorfible'* creditor* declared every thing ^shopld be sdd^ as ho was 
determined to have all that was due to him. ‘ 

11. The book was, therefore, put up, and about ;being dis¬ 

posed of for a few shillings, when she suddenly snatc^ted it, and, 
declaring she would have some relief of those she loved, cut the 
slender thread that held the brown linen cover, with tbc intmition 
of retaining tl&t. The cover fell into her hands, and with it two 
flat pieces of thin, ditty paper. , ’ - 

12. Surprised at the circumstanoe, she examined them, and 
what was her joy and del^t to find each to be a bank-note, good 
for five hundred poundsi bank of England! On the back of 
one, in. her mother’s hand-yriting, were tho following words: 
“ When, sorrow overtakes seek your Biile.” And on the 
other, in her father’s handji^iTour Father's eOts are never deaf," 

13. Tlio sale was imnmpately stopped, and the family Bible 
given to its foithflil omtk ^Che furniture sold wa.s readily 
olTcrcd to her by those who had purchased it, aud she gladly took 
it back. Having paid off her relentless creditor to the utterpiost 
farthing, and remted a small house, ^e placed the balance of her 
money in such a way as to receive interest enough to keep her 
comfortable, and is now able to bnjoy the precepts of the old 
laniily Bible without fear or mo]cstation.“ - Anonymous, 

> CnAT'TKi.a (uluU'Un), any movable prop- * Cjtltn'i-Toa, one to wboffl a debt i> oTCd. 
orty. A ItjiL'ic, that which rcmalna a> a memo- 

• 2 MimisN'To, repembraticer, memorial. rial. 

3 iN-sx'oriiA-au, wyicldiug, uot BofteD- <> r.b'-i.Kyi'LE3a, unyldilins, not aoReniiig 
Ing, unreleutUig. vmMng. 
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LXX. — Tin: LOPT CHILD 

1. Luot Was only six years old, but bold as a fiiiry ;* she had 
gone by herself a thousand times about the braes,* and*o:l^n upon 
errands te houses two or %ree miles distant. What had her 
parents to fear ? Tho footpaths were all firm, and lod to no 
places of danger; nor aro infknts themselves incautious* when 
alone in their parti mcs.* Lucy went singing into the ooppioo'^ 
woods, and singing (jjie jc-appeared on the open hill-side. With 
her small wllltc hand on the rail, she glided along the wooden 
bridge,-or, Ughtly as tho ousel,® tripped fi-om stone to stone aeross 
the shallow streamlet. 

2. The creature would be away for hours, and no fears be felt 
on her account-by any one at homewhether she had gone, 
with her basket under her arm, to borrow some afticles of house- 

‘ hold use a neighbor# or, merely for her own solitary delight, 

hod wandered off to the braes to pjpy among the flowers, coming 
back laden witli wreaths and garlands. 

8. The happy child had been invited to pass«. wliolo day, 
from moniing to night, at Ladysido (a farm-house about two 
miles off), with hor playmates, the Maynos; and she left home 
about an hour t£bef sunrise. 

4. Luring her absence, the house was silent but happy; and, 
the evening being now far advanced, Lucy was expected homo 
every minute, and Michael, Agnes, and Isabel, her fathoi-, mother, 
anj^ aunt, went to meet her on tho Way. They walked on and 
on, wondering a little, but in no degree alarmed, till they reached 
Ladyside, and heard the.chocrful din of the children within, still 
rioting at the close of the Ifoliday. Jacob Maync came to tlio 
door< but, on* their feudly asking why Lu(^ had not been sent 
home before daylight was over, he looked pajpfiiUy surprised, and 
said that she had not hei*h at Ijudysido. 

5. ^ithin two hours, a hundred people wore traversing" the 

IPaik't (f'tr'e), ft kiml of f4bl(*a nalal ^ Pvs'nsris, plays, 
being, or apiiit, m human woo(lor«5malUree8 j acopse* 

a llRASS, ris|ig grountls, t* i (o-a 1), Wackbnd. 

8 Is-cAu'Tions, without (f\ioot caution 7 Tkav'i ka-ima, going o>er and acroee. 
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hills in all difectibns, even to a distance which it seemed most 
imlikelj that poor Lucy^uld ha^e reached. The sh^hcrds and < 
their dbgs, all night, through, searched every nook—every stony 
and rocky,place.— every shaw^ — every, piece of taller heathra^ —r 
efeiy crevice that could conceal anytliing alive ot dead ;' but 
no Luoy was there. 

6. Her mother, who, for a while, seemed inspired widi super¬ 
natural strength, had joined in the search, an^, with a quaking 
heart, looked into every brake, or stopped and listened to every 
shout and halloo reverberating amoug' the hills, intent to seize 
on some tone of recognition or discovery. But the moon sank ;• 
and then the stars, whose increased brightness had for a short 
time supplied her place, all faded away ; and dien came the gray 
dawn of the morning, and then the clew brightness of the day, 
and still Michael and Agnes were childless. 

7. “She has sunk into some mqssy or place,” saidi 
Michael to a man near him^ into whose face he coul^ not look. 

“ A cruel, cruel death for one like her!. The earth on which my 
child walke^ has closed over her, and we shall never see her 
more! ” 

8. At last a man, who had left the search and gone in a direo- 

tion towards the high-road, came running, with something in Ids 
arms, towards the place whore Michael and others were standing 
beside Agnes, who lay, apparently exhausted’ almost to dying, 
on the sward. He approached hesitatingly; and Michael saw 
that he carried Lucy’s bonnet, clothes, and plaid. ^ 

9. It was impossible not to see some spots of blood upon the 
frill that the child had worn'round her neck. “Murdered! 
murdered^ ” was the one word whispered or ejaculated all around; 
but Agnes heard it not; for,*worn out by that long night oijhope 
and dc.spair, she had fallen asleep, and was perhaps seeking her ' 
]o.st Lucy in her dtmms. 

10. Isabel took the clothes, and, narrowly inspectinj^ thehi 
with eye and hand, said, with a fervfent voice, that was heard 
even in Michael’s despair, “ No, Lucy is yet amoi^ the living. 

1 Shav, tt small wood in u holbtv. j •'1 Kx-uaust'kd (egz-h&UB^ed), spent by 

S HAAZS'hk (ht*tii'er),a wUti shrub, heath. I exertion, dei>rLvc(l of force or strenj^ 
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There are no marks of violence on the garments of the innocent 
— no murdorer’h Imid has been hero,. These blood-spots have 
been pift tiiorc to dcoolro. Besides, would not the idnrderer 
have Carried off those things ? For what else woul^ he have 
murdered her7 But, 0! ibolish despair! What speak I Of? 
For, wicked as the world is, — ay, desperately wieked, — there 
is not, (m all the surface of the wide earth, a hand that would 
murder our ‘diild! Is it not plain as the sun in the heaven that 
Lucy has boon stolen by some wretched gipsy beggar 7 ” 

11 . The erowd qoiedy dispersed,^ and horse and foot began 
to Booxir the country. Some took the high-roads, others all the 
byipatha, and mony the trackless hilts. Now that they wore in 
amue measure relieved from the horrible belief that the child was 
dead, the worst other calamity^ semncdwkothing, for hope brought 
her baok to their arms. 

12. * Agne^ had been able to walk homo to Bracken-Braes, and 
Michael and Isabel sat by her bed-side. All her strength was 
gone, and sfao lay at the mercy of tlie rustle of a leaf, or a sliadow 
ucTOhs the window'. Thus hour after hour passed gn, till it was 
again twilight. “I hoar footstep Coming up the brae,” said 
Agnes, who hod for some time agpiubRl to be slumbering; and, 
in a &w moments, tiie voice of Jmlv Mnvne was heard at the 
outer door. 

1.8. Jacob wore a solemn ezpresifon of ooimtonanco; and ho 
seemed, from his looks, to bring them no comfort. JMichaol stood 
between lym and his wife, and looked into his heart. Some¬ 
thing there seemed to be in his face that was not miserable. “ If 
he has*hoard nothing of my cliiltl,” thought Mieliaol, “this man 
must oarc but little for hi# own fireside.” “ O, speak, speak,” 
said,A.gncH; .i‘ yot, yfky need you speak 7 All this has been but 
a vfflh belief, and Luoy is in heaven.” ^ 

14. “Sometljing Hke»n tneo of her has boon discovered — a 
woman, with a eliild, that did not look like a child of hers, was 
last mght at Clovenforu* and left it at the dawning.” “ Do you 
hear that, my beloved Agnes 7 ” .‘.aid^ Isabel“ she will have 

1 Dis-PHRSib', BoaUerctl unIiITcTont .Inui- 1 2 ('a-i am'i amibfortuno causinf great 

tiona I indiMduAl or general Umtieas 

21 *’ 
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tramped away with Lncy up into Ettrick’ or Yarro#; but 
hundreds of eyes will 4i(vc bucu upon her; for ihoso are quiet,# 
but not solitary glens; and Uie hunt will bo over long Wore she 
has cro^^ down upon Hawick:^ I know th^t countiy in my 
young days. What say you, Mr. Mayno ? Theta is the light 
of hope on" your face.” “ There Is no reason to doubt, ma’am, 
that it was Lucy. Everybody is suro of it. If it was my own 
Eachel, I should have no fear as to seeing her this blessed night” 

15. Jacob Mayne now took a chair, and sat down, with even 
B smile upon his countenance. ” I may toll you, now, that 
Watty Oliver knows it was your child, for he saw her.limping 
after the gipsy at Gulla-Brigg; but, having no suspicion, he did 
not take a second look at her — but one look is sufficient, and he 
swears it was bonny* Lwy FoTrester.” 

16. Aunt Isabel by this time had bread and cheese, and a 
bottle of her own cider-flower wine, on the tablA ” Yon havoi 

0 i 

boon a long and hard journey, wherever you have been, Mr. 
Mayne, — take some reflreshment; ” and. Michael asked a bless¬ 
ing- , 

17. Jacob saw that ho might now venture to reveal the whole 

truth. ” No, no, Mrs. I am over happy to cat or to 

drink. You are all preparira for the blessing ^t awaits you. 
Your child is not far off}|j||||d I myself—for it is I mysolf that 
found her—will bring her by the hand, and restore her to her 
parents.” 

18. Agnes had raisod herself up in her bed these words, 
but she sunk, gently back on her pillow; Aunt Isabel was rooted 
to hor chair ; and Michael, as' ho rose up, felt as if the*ground 
wore sinking rmder his ffiot. Thererwas’a dead silence all around 
the house for a short .space, and then the^ound gf many voices, 
which again by degree,s subsided. The eyes of all then idukcd, 
and yet feared to look, towards the door. 

19. .Jacob Sfaync was not so good us his word, for he did 
not bring Lucy by the hand to restored her to her parents; but, 

1 Sltrii'li aiJil Yarrow are valrB|WUU their 2 Pronoanced hdtt/iek ; 11 li on the Teviot 
irtreatDtf, lu tlie ft(nith<oast||a Sooi* rivt r, near the Boath-eubt bolder of BcoUand. 

land. They arc famous lu tlio ]>uctry of ItuN'inr, a Scotch worif for good aod 
BootUud, pretty. ^ 
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dressed a^in ia her owii boiin(>t ami gown, aiid her own plaid, in 
rushed their own child, by herseir, witli,tgars and sobs of joy, and 
her fath?r laid hor within her mother’s bosom. Wilson} 


tXXI.-TEB AUBSICAN FATBIOt’S EOBG. 

Hark ! hear ye the sound that the winds on their pinion^ 
Exultingly roll frgm the shore to the sea. 

With a voieef that resounds through her liouiidlcss dominions?^ 

’T is-OoLxmBiA calls on her sons to be free 1 

Behold, on yon summits where Hoatm has throned her, 

How she starts from her proud, inacgessible'’ seat ; 

With Nature's impregnable^ ramparts around hei^ 

And the cataract’s thunder and foam at her feet! 

In the broeze of tho mountains her Joose looks are shaken. 

While the soul-stirring notes of her warrior-song 

From the rock to tho valley reecho, “ Awaken, 

Awaken, ye hearts that have slumbered too long 1 ” 

Yes, De^ts! too long did your tyranny hold us. 

In a vassalago'' vile, ore itS'weakness was known; 

Till wo learned that tho links of tho chain that controlled ns 
Woro forged by the fears of its captives alone. 

Tl^at spell is destroyed, and no longer availing. 

Despised as detested—pause yell ere ye daro 

To cope'’ with a people '({hoBe spirits and iceling 

Are rousod by reniciubran^o and steeled' by dospair. 

Go temo tho wild torrent, or stem with a straw 
The proud sui^^'* tha^swoop o’er the strand* that confines them; 


1 WiVsOKy John, & dislingulsl^ Stotch 
w nler, w hobc picccii wt i e ofUa signt il CIu ih- 
luplicrf <11 ICit North* lie died in 1 t5L. 

n Uio JuLUt of the wisg remottbt 

Drum the bodyf wing. 

3 XN>iCHW'si>iiLK, not to be approached. 


4 iw }>Rro^9A-iii.B, not to be token. 

3 V isVii At L, bUiYery, bondage. 

^ Copx^ to m( abtirc stiength with. 

' hii>Au>, inad(‘ unltelmg , hardened. 

wa\u. 

3 brHAMD, sLore. 
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But preeome trat a^iu to give freemen a law, 

Nor think with the^chaina Jhey have broken to bind then, 

c 

To hearts that the ^irit of Liberty iia»hos, 

BoEliRtance is idle, and numbers a dream; 

!nicy burst from eontrol, as tlie mountain-stream rushes 
From its fetters of ioc, in the warmth of the beam. 

Anohymoub. 


LXYII.-VISION av BJXfeUliZZAR. 

Tirn king was on his throne, 

The satraps’ thronged the hall; 

A thousand bright lamps shone 
O’er fhat high festival. 

A thousand cups of gold, 

In Judah deemed d/vino — 

Jehovah's v(^ls hold 

The godless heathen's wine! 

In that same hour and Imll, 

The fingers of a hand 
Came forth against the wall 
And wrote as if on sand ; 

1'iic fingers of a man, 

A solitary hand, 

Along the letters ran, 

And traced them like a wand. 

The monarch saw, and shook, 

And bade no mo*e rejoice; 

All hloodlosS waxed his Isbk, 

.^nd tremulous his voice.' 

“ Let the men of lore* appear, 

The wisest of the earth, 

\nd expound’ the wordis of fear, 

Which mar* our royal mirth.” 

1 Sa'tbaps, lonli, a Pur,i m woid j s 'Bx-ponNn', cxplabi In Irrtep 

S LoM) kaining^^erutltiiou 1 i Mab, npuU. 
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Chaldea’s scers^ are good, 
l^ut here (hey have S9 shill; 

And the unknown letters stood 
Untold and awM still. 

And Babel’s men of age 
Are wise and deep in loro; 

But now they weyo not sage, 

They saw—but knew no more. 

A ca'^ti'^ in the land, 

A stranger and a youth, 

lie heard the king’s comuiand, 
lie saw the writing’s truth. 

The lamps around were j>right. 

The prophecy in view j 

He read it on thatf night, — 

Tho mofcow proved it true. 

Belshazzar’s gravo is made, 

Uis kingdom passed away; 

He, in the balance weighed, 

Is light and worthless olay. 

The sliroud, l^s robe of state. 

His canopy, the stone; 

The Mode is at his gate! 

The Persian on his throne! ” Bteoh.* 


LXXni.—rtTIE DYING CllUSY. 

• The stars loolied down on tlm battle-plain, 

IVhcrc night-\jinda were deeply sij^hing, 

And witli shattorod lance, near his war-steed slain. 
Lay a youthfui chieftain dying. 


1 Spcr'4, propltct'9, thuee wlto see iiilo thr 
other world, or into Uie falnrr. 

2 Hy'ROIT, (aHOROI.. (IcUDUV, UTl Rnghsli 
nobltiinan and iwet; at ouo ttiiir thought to 


1)0 the r^iof poet of his ago. He waa born 
ni <«reub Jhitthi, J<tn. 22, 1788. Syron 
jitiiKil tho (iKok n’volaliuQ, ami died at 
MiM(ulong'h), April 19,1824, aged 3C. 
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He had folded roand his gallant ))reaet 
* The banner, qvco o’er<him seaming, 

For a noble sbroiid, as he sank to rest 
^ On the couoh that knows no dreaming. 

Proudly he lay on his brok?n shield, 

Py the rushing Guadalquivir,^ 

While, dark with the Aood of his last red field. 

Swept on the majestic river. 

There were hands which came to bind his wound, 
There were eyes o’er the warrior weeping, 

But ho raised his head from the dewy ground. 

Where the land’s high hearts were sleeping! 

And “'Away! ” ho cried; “ your aid is vain; 

My soul may not brook recalling; 

I have seen the stamy flower of Spain 
Like the autumn vine-leaves falling! 

“ I have seen the Moorish banners wave . 

O’er the halls where my youth was cherished; 

I have drawn a sword that could not save ; 

I have stood where my king hath perished ! 

“ Leave mo to die with the free and brave. 

On the banks of my own bright river! 

Y c can give me naught but a warrior’s grave, 

By the ehainless Guadalquivir! ’’ AnoniMoub. 


I.3^XIV. — nsD solmee’s geave. 

Till iin’s a white stone placed upon yoiuier tomb, 
Beneath is a soldier lying; 

The deuth-w ouud uauic amid sword and plume, 
When banner'and ball wore flying. 


I Gt AD-Ai -Qi IV'in (UwAw-(lI-lcwiV'fT), A nvct In the wuth-WMt part of Spain. 
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Ycft now he sleeps the turf on his breast, 

By wet wild flowers wirrouuf]^; 

Xho churcb shadow &lls o’er his place of rest. 

Where the stops of his childhood bounded. 

There were tears that fell from manly eyes, 

There was woman’s gentler weeping. 

And the wailing of age and infant cries. 

O’er the grave where he lies sleeping. 

He hisd loft ^is homo in his spirit’.s pride, 

. With his father’s sword and blessing; 

He stood with the valiant side by side. 

His country’s wrongs redressing. 

• 

Ho came again in the light of his fame, 

• When the red campaign* was over; 

Ohe heart that in Secret httd kept his nanjc, 

*Was claimed by the soldiSr lover. 

But the cloud of strife came up on tho sky, ^ 
lie left his sweet home for battle, 

And his young child’s lisp for the loud war-cry, 

And the cannon’s long death-rattle. 

He came again, — but an altered man ; 

Tho path of the grave was before him, 

And the smile that he wore was cold and wan, 

Fer tho shadow of death hong o’or him. 

• *• 

Ho sjioke> of victory, — spoke of cheer; 

These arc words thRt are vainly spoken 
To t’l.t.-ehildlusS mother, or orphan’s ear, 

Or tl|?widow whoso hcarff is brokqfi. 

A helmed and sword arc engraved on the stone, 

• Half hidden by yonder willow ; 

There he Blee2)s, whose death in battle was won, 

But who died on his own homt-pillow ' 

Anonymous. 

1 OAK-pAibh , the tunc an army keeps the Held m one 
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TJtXT. — ny! VIRTUES. 

There are four cardinaP virtues, namely; justice, prudence, 
temperancib, and fortitude; these are the basis of all the others. 

1. JuUice. 

Ju.stice is that virtue whereby we give every onh his or her 
due, inflict punishment on those that deserve it, and acquit the 
innocent after a fair trial. 

2. Prudence. 

Prudence is a universal virtue, which enters into tho composi¬ 
tion of all the rest; and, where t'hntls not, the others lose their 
name and natqre. Pnidenec is tho act of suiting words and 
actions to the oiroumstonoes of things, or to tho rules of right 
reason. ‘ 

8. Temperance. 

Temperance is that \irtue which a man is said to possess who 
moderates and rcstrami, his, appetites. Temperate pleasures are 
durable because they are regular. Temperance gives lustre to 
every virtue; or, rather, it forms all goodness into virtue; for it 
moderates all, and prevents all extremes and excess of every kind. 

4. Fortitude. 

Fortitude is that \irtue and resolution of mifid that gies 
tliniugh all difficulties with coplncss and serenity, and Qursues 
virtuous designs unshaken by threats, and. unmovwl by discourage- 
nieut!, and temptations. Fortitude differs from mere courage. 
Pourago resists danger. Fortitude supports pain. Cvuraeomay 
be a vice or virtue, i'*cordin;^to circumstances; "but fortitude is 
always a^irtue. We sjieak of desperate courage, but not of 
desperate fortitude. A contempt or neglect of danger maybe 
called courage; but fortitude is tho virtue of a rational or con¬ 
siderate mind, and is founded in a sense of honor and a regard 
to duty. 


1 Ca&'bI'RAL, principal, chief 
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5. Churfidness and Good Temper. 

Almoat every object that attfaots oift^otice has a bright and 
dark nlde. Ho who habituates himself to look at the displeasing 
side will sour his du^osition, and consequoatly impair*his happi> 
ncHS; while he who beholds the bright .side, insensibly moli- 
onitea^his temper, and by this moans improves his own happiness, 
and the happjuess of all about him. 

A good temper, indeed, is one of the principal ingredients’ of 
happiness. This, it frilUbe said, is the work of nature, and must 
bo bom with us; and so, in a great measure, it is; yet it may bo 
acquired by art and improved by culture. 

6. Cleanliness, 

(^leanliness is a virtue to be recommended, as jt is a mark of 
^politeness; as jt produces affection ] as it preserves hcaltli, and as 
it bears aflalogy’ to purity'of mind. 

It is a murk of-politeness; for i? is -universally agreed uimn 
that no one unadorned with this -virtue can go into company 
without giving manifest offciioo. Tho diS'urent mftinns of tho 
world are as much distinguished by their olcanliuqss as by titeir 
arts and seicuuos. It is the measure of tho^j^vnatemeut in 
civilization. 

Olcunlinoss is the foster'-mother of affuction.lB||mo cun love a 
dirty person? As cloanHnoss rendors us agr^l^Hc to others, it 
makes ub easy to ourselves, and therefore shows off every othur 
goo'll quality to advantage. 

It is» an cxccUont preservativo of health, and several vices, 
destructive both to body anjj mind, are inconsisteut with tlio 
habit of cleanliness. 

(llouiUudls of person boars great a^nalogy with purity of mind, 
and naturally inspires rclijped sentiments and passions. For pure 
aii<l unsullied thoughts are naturally suggested by the objeots of 
bcauty»aud elegance that encompass us. 

1 i>rn,^io-RAii£8, in.tkcR fietter. Improves. >" A-kat^v-qy, a relation of comparisoo, 
a parts of a compouud j likeness, or parallelism. 

tiHugs which go to make up another. i Ifos'TES, chcrishuig, nursing. 

22 
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7. Cmroffe. 

Courftg^, or bravery, is* that (Jaolity of mind which enables 
men to enoonnter physical danger and difE.(mltics with {irmness, 
and withoujt fear or depression of spirits. 

Courage that grows from oonstitption depends upon bodily 
health, and very often forsakes a man when he has most oocasioii 
fur it. When it is only a kind of animal instinot, it breaks out 
on all oooasiuns, without judgment or discretion. 

But the courage which is combined wjth ^ sense of duty, and 
a desire of obedience to God, always acts uniformly and accord¬ 
ing to the dictates of right reason. 


8. Equanimity. 

Kquanimity is an oven,* uniform state of mind, amid all vicissi- 
todos and change of circumstances to which wo are sub|cct in 
this world. ^ 

A person possessing equa^j^imity is not dispirited or rendered 
’ uneasy by adversity, nor elated' nor overjoyed with prosperity; 
but is equally afiable^ to others, and happy and .contented in 
himself. 

The excellency of this disposition is beyond all praise; and it 
can only bo onj oieSd through an unfaltering trust in the love of 
God, and an unuj^rautted confidence in his divine providence. 

9. Equity. ‘ 



Equity is that exact rule of righteousness or justice which isjto 
be ob.scrvod between man and man. 

Our Lord beautifully and comprehensively expresses it in 
these words: “ All things whatsoevor ye would that men should 
do unto you, do ye oven so to them, for tk‘is is thel‘'yv anij the 
prophets.” This golden rule has many excellent properties m it. 
It is easy to bo understood, very short, und ea^ to be remem¬ 
bered. 

I* 

It carries greater evidence to the cdnscicnce, and a stronger 
degree of conviction in it,^than any othor rule of moral virtue. 

IE-lat'fd, puITed up, unduly ciatted, | 2 AriA-Bis, ca*; of mandcr, courteous 

flushed with success I complaisdot 
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It is ^ch a rule as, if wall applied, will almost seoiilw oni 
neighbor iirum iiyury, as well .as ouiwlTes, and secuie us iiom 
guilt if*wo should ohanoe to hurt lum* 

It teaches ns to regulate our temper and behavior, and pro¬ 
motes tenderness, beneficence, gentleness, and all the social virtues. 

10. Gentleness. 

The absence of this excellence is a common cause of unhappi¬ 
ness in families and schools. 

tlcntieuess mani^ts itself in various ways, — by making no 
unnecessary noises; by kind looks; by being mindful of each 
other’s accommodation and convenience; by avoiding the ex- 
pmssiou of hansh, contradictory opinions; by forbearing to wound 
sclWovc, even in trifles; by avoiding^loud and irritating tones 
of voice. 

Certainly ^erc is nothing which sweetens domestic and social 
intercourse more than r% kind, gentle, and aflectionate tone of 
voice. On the other hand, ungShtleness doi)rivcs brothers and 
sisters, playmates and schoolfellows, of a haf^iucss it was in¬ 
tended they should enjoy in each other’s society. #be mournful 
effect of harshness, when exhibited by parents and teachers, is 
but too visible iu the selfish and que^ous^ character of children 
and pupils. 

11. Humility. 

Love humility in all its instances, practise it in all its parts, 
for it is the noblest state of the soul of man; it will set your 
hbart and oifeotions right towards God, and fill you with whatever 
tempar is tender and affectionate towards men. 

Lot every day, therefore^be a day of humility. Conde.scend 
to all the weaknesses and infirmities of your fellow-creatures; 
covc”^h(Ar frailties ;* love their excellences; encourage their vir¬ 
tues; relieve their wants; rojoiee in tlicu»pro.sperity; compas¬ 
sionate their dStrosses; receive their friendship; overlook their 
uukmdiicss; forgive thqjr malice; be a servant of servants; and 
eoTuh'seond to do the lowest offices of kindness for the lowest of 
mankind. 


1 Qnt:R'u*Lous, disposed to find fault} or to complain j whining j fretting* 
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12. Integrity. 

lategri^ is the first qf, moral jrirtacs, the basis of all that is 
yalaablb in character. 

Show me a youth who, if an account is by mistake made out a 
dube, or even a cent in his favor, points it out and returns it as soon 
as the error is detected; or who, when tempted by appetite or com- 
2 )anions to take some little thing not expresdy allowed, steadily 
refuses to make use of the smallest part of his parent’s Or his 
master’s property, without taepress permission,—and I will show 
you a person who possesses the first requlsitc'to respectability and 
hai>piness. 

13. Love of God. 

Very few persons have learned to love the Lord so well as to 
be cheerful and happy inull that he does for them. Most of us 
are striving to bring everything to pass in our own way. 

Wo lay our own plans, not only for to-day, but fbr to-uibrrow, 
and for our whole lives j yet wo know iot what a day shall bring 
forth, and are continually liaise to have all our purposes sul)- 
verted.^ We then become vexed, angry, unhappy. 

But If wo were entirely satisfied to have the Lord rule, and 
order all things according to his mercy and his truth, nothing 
would disappoint us— notKng would offend us—nothing would 
harm tis. Cotiip/led. 


nxxvi.-EXIOACTS IN PB08S. 

1. Story of a Dervis.^ 

A OEUvis, travelling through Tartary, went into the ‘king’s 
palace by niiatako, thinking it to be a 'public inn, or caravan¬ 
sary.'* Having looked about thlm for BOmq'timo, he x^teredjnto 
a long gallery, where ho lai^ down his wallet and sprea9 his 
carpet, in order to repose himself upon it, after^the manner of 
the eastern nations. 

1 Stb-vkrt'ft, tum«0 d >mi n CAR-A-rAN^SA-RT, a buildinfr, cl<» 0 ({ by 

'■i A 'rnrVUli priest, or monk, unionff the a (V»or, atul atteDded by n keeper, lu wliioh 
MohammeUouB, Buroetunea iif a mon- travellerH arc fumlshed Bhcltur and apart- 

iwtcry, aud sometitueti leading a wandering nicnta to lodge in, but nciLhei^ bedding noi 
Ute,\ food 
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He had not been long in this posture, before he was diso^ored 
by some of the gnardsi vrho q^ed hji} what was his«business in 
that pfhco 7 The derris told them he intended to talCe up his 
night’s lodging in that oaraTansaiy. The guards informed him, 
in a very angry maimer, that tho house he was in was not a ctira- 
vansary, but the king’s palace. 

It happened that king himself passed through the gallery 
during this*debate; and, smiling at tho mistake of tho dervis, 
asked him how he could possibly be so dull as not to distinguish 
a palace frotn a cai^viuasary. 

Kir, says the dervis, give me leave to ask your lunjesty a 
question or two: Who were the persons that lodged in this house 
when it was first built 7 The king replied, his ancestors.’ And 
who, says the dervis, was (he last‘person that lodged here 7 
The king replied, his fether. And who is it,•says the dervis, 
that lodges Bero at present 7 The king told him that it was him* 
self. And who, says th^ dervisj^will be here after you 7 The 
king answered, tlic young prince, his son. Ah, sir, said the 
dervis, a houso that changes its inhabitants so often, and re¬ 
ceives such a perpetual saoccssiou of guests,* is not a palace, but 
a caravansary. Si'uoiATOB. 

2. Damocles, 

Diony'hius,* the tyrant of Sicily, was f& frhm being happy, 
though he had great riches, and all the pleasures which wealth 
could procure. Dam'oclcs, ono of his flatterers,^ told him that 
no monarch had ever been greater or happier than Dionysius. 
“ IlaSt Uiou a mind,” said the king, ” to taste this happiness, and 
to know what that is bf Mfoioh thou hast so high an idea 7 ” 
Daniocles with joy ijcccpted tho offer. 

lang ordered that a roya^ banquet® should be prepared, 
and a gilded aqfa, placqd for him. There vi^rc side-boards loaded 
with gold and ^ver plato of immense value, ragos” of great 
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beanty wcra ordered to attend his table and to obey his com- 
mands. 

Fragrant ointoaento, flowers, and prafiiines, were added to the 
feast, and, the table was loaded with choice delicacies of every 
kind, Damocles, over-elated with pleasure, ^oied himself 
amongst superior beings. 

But, in the midst of all this happinev, as he lay indulging 
himself in state, he sees let down from the ceiling,'just over his 
head, a largo bright sword, hung by a single, hair. This sight 
put an end to his joy. ‘ 

The pomp of his attendance, the glitter of the carved plate, 
and the delicacy of the viands,^ ceased to aflbrd him any pleasure, 
lie dreads to stretch forth his hand to the table. lie throws oft’ 
the garland of roses. He hastens to romovo fton^so dangerous 
a situation, and earnestly begs the king to restore him to his 
former humble condition, having no desire to enjoy any longer a 
happiness so terrible. 

By this device,® Dionysius showed to Damocles how wrotolied 
he was in the midst of all the treasures and all the honors which 
rojulty oouli bestow. Oickbo.® 

3. Filial Sensibility. 

A young gentleman in one of the academies, at Paris, was 
observed to oat onlj^ soup and dry bread, and to drink tinly water. 
I’lio governor of the school, supposing it arose from excess of 
devotion,^ repro\ed his pupil, and tried to persuade him to the 
contrary. 

Finding, however, that it was in vain, he sent for him^ngain, 
and obserwd that such conduct vws wWig, and that it was his 
duty to conform to the rules of the academy. But the youth por- 
si>lcd, and, as ho would not ^ve his reason for such a monTTof liv¬ 
ing, the governor atlast tUrj^tenod to send him b,jck to his family. 
This inenaee’ had the deslretl cfToct: “ Sir,” said the .young matl, 
“ in my father’s house I eat only black bread, and of tha\ very 

1 \ \ AKDS, racat clrcwed. war Abo a BUtoAinaa and wiIUt Ila was 

- lit-TiCF', oont riN wioo iii\uilero<l, b.o. 48, at the ARt^of i> 

Cii'i-uo Mauk Tuit, tlie 4 Ufc->o'iioK, piety, reUgtuuB 
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llttla; £«Fe 1 kave good scmt^ and exoalleat white bread; and 
thongh I mi^t, if I ohose, faire wellaL cannot persuade myself to 
take anything else when I think on the situation in whu^ I havo 
left my &thw and mother.” 

The governor was greatly moved by this instance of filial^ sen- 
sibility,“ and could not refrain from tears. “ Your &thor,” said 
he, “has been in the army; has he no pension®?” “No,” re¬ 
plied the youth; “ ho has long been applying for one, but, for 
want of money, h^ ^n obliged to give up the pursuit; and, 
rather theft contract any debts, he has chosen a life of poverty 
in Uie country.” 

“ Well,” returned the governor, “ if the fact is as yon have 
related, I promise to procure for your father a pension of five 
Immlred livrcs* a year. And, since yfur friends aio in such want, 
take^ these three louis-d’ors® for your pooket Expenses. I will 
remit ypur Ibther the first half-year of his pension in advance.” 

“ Ah, sir,” replied the^outh, ‘isinco you have had the goodness 
to propose sending a sum of money to my father, I entreat you 
to add those three louis-d’ors to it. As 1 have h<^e everything I 
can wish for, I do not need them j but they wo^d be of groat 
use to my father in the support of his otlier chUdren.” 

Anonymous. 

4. CrtidUj 1o Insects. 

A coi-tain youth indulged himself in the cruel sport of killing 
flies, lie tore off their wings and legs, and then watched their 
S'eble efforts'’ to escape fioni him. Sometimes he crushed a num¬ 
ber of tlieiu at once to death. 

Ills tutor bpokc to, him in vain on this barbarous conduct. 
IIo eould not poTHuudo hinf to believe that flics could feci pain, 
and tj^they have a right, no IcSs than ourselves, to life, lilmrty 
and ca'-o. Tlio signs of agouy^ they showed he would not at¬ 
tend to. 

'IJjie tutor had a microscope,'' and ho desired his pupil, one 

J Pii'iAt, U-loiiginffloftsoiiorilanShtBr. 'i lAn'a-D’oH pA'e-d6r), a Trent h coin, 

2 Bus '.T-inL'I-TT,qiurkne8s<it teeUiig,api- Kort)i*iboiil 20 gUIIings ittiling, m $1 44 

o«M r>r (|uRk emotioi]. o lii ^iokts, straggles, strong tndenvois. 

3 a tietUed yearly allonjimf' 7 violent pain, panp.*! of death 

4 Lir^aui, equal to nineteen cente each 3 Mt coo-scorr) a^nuiguiryuig glnes. 
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day, lo examine a most beastifbl ammfcl. “Mark|”saiid lie, 
“ how it is studded wit^ ,blsok And silver, from head to tail, 
and its'body all over beset with the most curious bristloS. 

« The head contains the most lively eyes, and is adorned with 
silVer hairs. The trunk' has two parts, which fold over each 
other. The whole body is graced with plumes which surpass the 
dress of the greatest princes.” 

Pleased at what ho saw, the youth wished to know the namo 
of this animal, ^e microscope was noi^ withdrawn, and the 
creature offered to his naked eye, when it ‘provod> to bo a poor 
fly, which had been the victim® of his wanton cruelty. 

Anontmouf. 

5. Filial Duty. 

In one of those eruptftms® of Mount .®na,‘ which have often 
happened, the diinger to the inhabitants of the country was great. 
To avoid destruction from the flames and the meltetl la\a,'' which 
ran down the sides of the mcyiatains,^the people were obliged to 
flee to some distance. 

In the huny and confusion of such a scene, — every one taking 
away what he thought most precious, — two brothers, in the height 
of their oonocm for the preservation of their wealth and goods, 
suddenly recollected that their father and mother, both very old, 
were unable to save themselvo by flight. 

Filial duty overciyme every other consideration. “ Where,” 
cried the youths, “ can we find a more precious treasure than they 
aie who gave us )>(.iiig, and who havo taken care tf us through 
lifeV” 

Thus having said, the one took up hi^ father on his shoulders, 
and the otiier his mother, and safel^made their way through the 
flames. All who saw this dutiful*' conducts were struoi^ ’jitt ad¬ 
miration ; and cvor^since thlt oeourrenoe the path which these 
good young men took in their flight, has been oaMed ” the field of 
the pious.”' Anonxm^us. 

3 Tbinx, the body of ALaVa, umtU’T which itf dtochargul by 

■.\i( iiM, a hvnig bLinR destroyed) io vokuncx and Hows down is a melted BUto | 

f (It it 8 (>u )0 iiui]K>sL, 01 to atone for sms, or lb louku like the ttlag or clinkeu of a iotge. 
iu puiHiiiL orBumeiudulgencc, a sacritico (®l>un-rct| obedient, Idnd, eubmlsBive 
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6 . Sei/lti Sprr^v Beproved. 

One daj) during the* eumnjbr mdtfdls, Alexis had* p]:epared 
hinisolfto Bot out with his Mends on a journej of pleasure. But 
the sky changed, the clouds lowered, and he stood <a whilc^in 
fcuspenW about his jaunt* < At last a heavy rain obliged him to 
)>at it off entirely. This caused him to burst into trars; ho 
lamented the, change of weather, and refused all tonsolation. 

In the evening the clouds were fled, the sun shone out brightly, 
the t lee of nature s^nisd to be renewed in vernal’ beauty. Ilia 
f.dber took tfio youth into the fields. The stoim of passion in 
his breiht was now still; and the serenity* of the air, the music 
of the birds, and the verdure’ of the meads, regaled every sense, 
and filled his mind with delight. 

“ Do not you remark,” said his father, “the pleasing change 
whiehhas taljpn place in the creation 7 You know how the feoe 
of nature appeared'before us yesterday. The ground was then 
parched by a long, dry season, tha flowers hid their beads, no 
fragrant odors" were porooivod, and vegotatioii' seemed to oeaao. 
To what cause nms>t we impute® this change of natuae 7 ” 

“ To the rain that fell this morning, sir,” replied Alexis, with 
a modest confusion. He wa^ thus struck with the folly of his 
conduct, and needed not that his own bitter regret should bo 
increased by the reproofs of his father. Anoktmotjs. 


LVSTIt.-KimiL PLEABUBUb. 

1. The oulture" of the fields and g-iKlons is one of the most 
agreeay*b?mploym«itS, and, perhaps, the only one that is repaid 
by a thousand ploabures fljr the trotlblo it pees. 

2. Most worlft confine men to a room or shop ; but he nho 
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devoles himself to country pursuits is in tho opflU air, and 
breathes irecly upon the theatre^, of nature. 

3 Tho blue sky is his canopy,® and tho caith, spread 'vvlth 
flowers, is his carpet. Tho air ho breathes is not corrujjted by 
the vapors of cities. If he has a tasto for the beauties of .nature, 
ho can never want pure and real plc'asuros. 

4. In the morning, as soon as day-break again opens tho view 
of tho creation, he enjoys it in his fields and garden. The ddwii' 
proclaims the near approach of the sun. 

5. The grass springs up again revived;‘and itt) points shine 
with dew-drops, bright as diamonds. Perfunios from he.ibs and 
flowers refresh him on every side. 

6. Thd air resounds with the songs of birds, 'expressive of 
their joys, their loves, and their happiness. Their oonoerts* are 
hymns of praise to the Orcator. Would it be possible, at tho 
sight and sense of so many pleasing objeot6,.that the heart should, 
not be touched with delight, with Iqve, with gratitude, towards 
God? 

7. What tends still more to render rural life agreeable, is the 
variety it tidbrds of objects, of works, and of employments. 
TTiere is groat variety of shrubs, fruits, herbs, trees, which we 
plant, and whidi present themselves to us in a thousand forms. 

8. Some the farmer sees springing out of the oarth, others 
rising high, and opening their buds, others again in flill bloom. 
Wherever ho turns his eyes, ho beholds new objects. Tho 
heavens above, and tho earth beneath, aflbrd hjm a fund of 
pleasure and delight. 

9. Bless, bless tho Lord; praiso lus works, and trace him 
in every field, and through every operation* of active nature. It 
i.s ho who ordains^ tlie rotuwa of Spring,^d tdls the hjrve.st 
when to fill the granaries' wjth corn, 

10. When tho soft breath of the Zephirs*—cmblemi^ of his 
goodness — eomes in Spring to warm tho an, let UB think of hiih. 

3 Tur A-TEF, a houho for droiaavie speo- 6 Oa-DAiks, appetote. 

7 GkaNa-iuks, 8tor«faouwi for corn or 
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When in Adtumn the boughs of the trees bend under the weight 
B>f his gifts, let us remember hin^; he c^wns ‘ihe ycartwith his 


11. Ue is the sonroe of all good. Ho sends the rain to water 
the bantgQ field; and it is through him alone that the earth bd- 
comes fruitful. Behold the iorest, the river, and the vale; they 
all discover traces of his goodness. We find him in the meadows 
and in the eilamel^ which adorns them. Everywhere we trace 
the Lord. Stork.* 


I.XXVUI. — KATOEAL IIISIOIIV. — 00 A DUO PROS. 

1. Of Apes. 

Tho Ape bears a striking resemblance to the hunian figure: 
^e walkti erect); he has no toil; and he can imitate the actions 
of man with much dexterity^® 

Apes, including baboons and nidiikeys, form a large tribe of 
animals. 

The Larger Ape, or Orang-outang,* is called tho* Wild Man 
of the Woods. It bears the greatest likeness to our kind of all 
others. Its face is almost human, but its eyes are sunk deep in 
tho head. Tho body is lightly covered with hair, and it walks 
on its hind feet. 

It sleeps under shady trees, forms a hut to shelter itself ftom 
the heat and rain, and foods wholly on iruits. Wbi a the negroes 
make fires in its vicinity,* it approaches them to warm itself. 
Whenever it meets any person alone, and unarmed, it suldom 
Ehows him any merpy. 

It oven attacks the ^lephant witl).clubs I and is tho only crea¬ 
ture, vsxoepf man, that makes use o^ arms not its own. It is at 
once Cunning, stropg, and, cruel. 

'Buffon speaks of one which was brought to Europe that showed 

1 Uh-aWki., vanegatlim of colors. S Crx-ns'i tt, exportocn, skill with ths 
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great* powers of imitation. It would sit at table, unftfld its nap¬ 
kin, wipe tits lips, £ake^use of t^e spoon and fork, pour out its 
drink into a glass, take a cup and saucer, and place them on the 
tabic, put in sugar, pour out tea, and leave it to cool before 
drinking, — and all this often without being required. ^, 

The Jiaboon is another division of the Apo kind, but it more 
nearly resembles the brute than man. It has a tail, shaip claws, 
a prominent^ face, and mostly walks on four feet, though capable 
of walking on two. This kind Is naturally mischievous, fierce, 
and vindictive,* though it may be traindd ■fe habits of mildness 
and obedience. 

The Monkey is of the Ape kind, and differs from the former 
in the length of its tail. There arc many species of monkeys. 
The Green Monkey is about the size of a eat. It is elegant 
in its form, agile,* and inoffensive. It inhabits various parts of 
Africa. On the banks of the Amazon river is tn species very 
beautiful and elegant, called the Monkey, whose head and 
cars are of a lively vermilion color, and the hair of tho body 
whiter than any human hair. 

2. The Elephant. 

The Elephant is tho largest and strongest of all quadrupeds. 
This is the most sagacious* of all animals, except man. Its ap¬ 
pearance, however, is stupid. It has largo, long ears, small eyes, 
thick legs, a huge body, and long trunk. Notwithstanding this 
clumsy form, it has groat powers and faculties. Pacific, mild, 
and brave, it only everts its power in Its own defence. 

Tho Elephant is social and,friendly with its kind. The vet¬ 
eran* of the troop always appears as^theh loader. As they march, 
the forest seems to sink benc.'Kth them. Their invasions arc ter¬ 
rible. An army of men is scarcely equal to their ufindd'rum- 
bers. Travellers iclate that this animal will stnke the foo with 
his tusks, seize him with his trunk, toss him in the air, and, after 
he falls, trample him to death. 

1 PsoM t N 1 .NT, blicklng out, thrust forth. 4 Ba-oa'ciuoBi quick to Asocro aod un 
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Elephants delight to fi-equent the banks of rivers. ‘They 
always disturb the water befofc they^Mnk, and often fill their 
trunks with it, which they spout out in the manner of a fountain. 

This animal is said to live upwards of a hundred years. 

An.'Kephant, onco tamed, is the most gentle and obedienfof 
all animals. It will kneeP in order to receive its rider; and 
seems to live but to serve and obey him. This animal will draw 
with ease what six horses could scarcely move. It can support 
three or four thousand pounds’ weight on its back, and one thou¬ 
sand on its tpink alone.* 

The tooth of elephauts are of groat value, and firrnish ivory, 
for the sake of which these noble animals are often killed. 

8. The Sloth^ 

The Sloth is a disgusting animal ; its awkward form, and the 
slowness of ifc motion, excite aversion* rather than pity. This 
animal is about the size of ^ hadger; its iur coarse, and its tail a 
mere stump; its mouth extends from ear to car; the nose is blunt, 
and the eyes black and heavy. 

It moves only one leg at a time, and it is a lon^ while in ad¬ 
vancing but a few yards. It lives on the leaves and bark of trees. 
Having, by great labor, ascended a tree, it remains there till it 
has stripped it of everything that can be eaten; it then rolls 
itself into a ball, and fe,lls to the ground with a horrid scream. 

Hero it lies in a torpid^ state till it is disposed to ascend 
another tree. , At ev^ motion it utters a plaintive and melar^ 
choly cry. A single tree will furnish it with food for a fortnight, 
and it Has been known to subsist forty days without any nourish¬ 
ment at all. 

4. The Buffalo. 

This animal is spSewhat like oui* commou»ox, both in figure 
and disposition; %.nd^ct there are no two quadrupeds more dis¬ 
tinct, ^r which have a greater dislike to each other. 

Bufialoes differ in size and form, as much as the ox kind ; but 
in general they are much larger, and, fer more fierce. They 

1 A-tib'h 9S, dlsUke, Iiatrod. | s Toaltw, iaacUve, aluggish. 
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often*attack tnivcllevs, Avhoni they gore' to dentil, aiid^hcu tram¬ 
ple on, an^d, at the same time, mangle tlieir bodies in a most 
shocking manner. ' ' 

They are hunted for their flesh and hides, but the former by 
nortiieans fiquals that of the ox. 

Though these animals arc diiefly Kmnd in the torrid zone, they 
are also bred in Europe. In some parts of Italy, they are .said 
to run wild, and grow up to twice the size of our largest oxen. 
The Buffalo is also iiiorc clumsy and awkward tlian the ox. Its 
air is more savage, the body shorter andihiiker, the legs higher, 
and the head smaller. The hide is the most valuable,part of this 
animal. 

The Buffalo of America differs from that of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; and is more jiroperly called the Bison. 


f). The Camel. 


Of the Camel there are two kinds. , The one, which is usually 
called the Camel, has two huilehes on its back; the other, which 
is named the Dromedary, has but one, and is neither so largo 
nor so strong a.s the former. Dromedaries are by far moro 
numerous, and extend over spacious regions; while the Camel is 
moro scarce. 

Tlicy seem iutcuded by rrovidcnce for the use of those coun¬ 
tries in which no other animals can bo serviceable. These ani¬ 
mals have a stomach for carr 3 'ii)g a large .supply of water in the 


sandy deserts which they arc obliged to traverse. 

By means of llii.s useful creature the trade of the East is car¬ 
ried on. It can bear great bm-dtais, ffist long, and traVbl witli 
speed. Every part of the animal is applied to some nsoful pur¬ 
pose. Its milk, bair, aijd skin, are 8>f use in one shape or 
other. In a word, it is the ijiost docile- and valuable It iBni.tl to 
DC found in the wortli r^ions of the Easf. 


6. The leopard. 

The Leppard nearly resembles the Panther — the dlffbrcncc is 

4ijBl0U}St to around wiUi the lioru. i 'i Doc'ilk (dua'jt), easy to fib tauglit and 
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oHefly in* the size; ||p. Panther often being six feet loftg, the 
Leopard seldom more than four. The former is njarked with 
five or.six spots, forming a kind of circle, with a large one in 
the centre; the latter has a more beautiful coat, with smaller 
spot^ and those disposed' in clusters on a brilliant ground. 

The "Leopard, in its clfesc of prey, spares neither man nor 
beast. It sometimes descends into the pastures, and makes groat 
luivocr among the numerous herds. It is a native of several 
parts of India, China, and Arabia, where it is hunted for its flesh 
as well as its skin.’ 

7. The Bear. 

Tlic Hear is a strong animal, covered with black, smooth, glossy 
hair. The Itlack Lear of America i.s said to live wholly on veg- 
talde food; but some of Ihciii, when Hi England, have boon fond 
of flesh. 

Bearg sti^e with their fbte-lbct, like a cat; seldom use their 
tusks, but hug their asst'jlanl.s" tlusir paws so closely to their 
breast, that they almost si(ueeze Uiom to death. 

The White Boar of Greenland often measures thirteen feet in 
length, and its limbs arc of great size and strength? This animal 
lives on fish, seals, the dead bodies of whales, and even on the 
bodies of men. Sometimes it will attack a ])arty of armed men, 
and even hoard small vessels. Between the female and her 
young there is so much alFoetiou, that they will rather die tlxaii 
desert each other. 

, The flesh <if this animal is white, and tasliis like mutlon. 
fat is melted for train-oil. 

8., The. L'imi. 

The T^on is fount in the warTner regions of Asia, hut is not 
there so large as in the interior of* Africa. ^He has been known 
to measure ciglst feet ift length, and his tail about three or four 
mor|. The male possesses a full and flowing mane. The female 
is destitute of this, aud fs much smaller than tlio male. 

I I>ts-roa(D', arruised, placed in order. I ^ A^-SAiL'aNTS, tliose who atlaeL’. 

3 Hav'oo, deatructloo. > 
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Thfe Lion has been known to live Bkt 3 |||r seventy years, though 
often not more than twonty-fivo., The parental uflection of the 
Lionesf^is groat. She braves the greatest dangers, and*appears 
even more terrible tlian the Lion himself. 

She produces but one litter a year, consisting of foTjp,^r five 
whelps in number. These are at first very small, not exceeding 
the size of a half-grown kitten, and they are five years in coming 
to their full growth. 

The Lion’s strength is such, that with a single stroke of his 
paw be has broken the back of a horse, 5nd "has boon knowm to 
carry off a young buffalo between his teeth. He rarely opgagos 
bis prey in full day, but towards night quits his den, and with a 
roar which resembles a peal of thunder, and which overwhelms 
the other beasts of the forest with consteniation,' ho begins his 
havoc, I 

Such terror does his roar inspire, that animals, oyen in a* state 
of safety, have boon known to trembl? and sweat with fear, as 
soon as it was heard. ‘ 

9. The TUjer. 

The Tiger fas all the noxious® qualities of the cat, to which it 
is siniilnr in figure, though not in size. This is one of the most 
beautiful of quadnipcds. The glossy smoothness of his hair, and 
the black streaks with which it is marked, on'a skin of a bright 
yellow color, strike us with a kind of pleasing admiration, when 
it can be viewed under the idea of safety. 

,, This animal is peculiar to Asia, and is most common in the 
Eii.st Indies. Such is its surly nature that it will snap at the 
hand by wluch it is fed. In the countries where it roams at large, 
it is a very great scourge to the humhn race. 

It lurks among the bushes <5n the sides oT rivers, and bownds 
from its covert® on all animals* that come within its reach. Fierce 
us this animal is, hunting him is a favorhc divocsion with some 
of the eastern j^ces. His skin is reckoned of groat value.,. 

1 OoN*aTEn-NA'-nox,omflzemGnt with fear. | ^ Cov'hUT, place of concealment 

2 Nox'ious, hurtful) destructive. , 1 
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,10. The Beaver. 

The Beaver is about three •feet Ignjj. Its toes are webbed,*- 
which«ifablcs it to swim. It is found in most nortlierh coun¬ 
tries, but moi’c abundantly in North America. The.sc animals 
assemlrl'i in largo companies, about June, on the banks of some 
water, and form habitations. 

If the w'ater be subject to risings, they erect a dam of several 
feet in length. They begin with felling some trees on the bordem 
of the river. Thi^ they effect in a short time, by the united 
labor of their teeth.’ With some of these trees they strengthen 
their dam, and with others erect their habitations. 

A part of them is formed into stakes, the fixing of which is a 
work of much toil. Some of the Beavers, with their teeth, raise 
the ends, while others dig the holes with their fbre-fect. These 
stakes are placed in rows, and connected with ’long trunks of 
trees, Tolled lb as to lie across the stream. The whole dam is 
filled in-with eartli brought, from some distanco. AVhen it is com¬ 
pleted, they proceed to construct their mansions, which arc raised 
oil piles*' near the water, and have one opening to the land, and 
another to the water. 

These buildings are usually about the diameter of ten feet, and 
ooutain several stories. Thp apartments arc plastered with ex¬ 
treme neatness. The Beavers apply their mortar with both feet 
and tails. Stone, wood, and a sandy kind of earth are cmjiloyod, 
and so compacted" as to prevent injury from wind and rain. 

The trees ^hey mostly use are the willow, poplar, and akhw^:^ 
and they begin their operations on the trunk at nearly two feet 
above "the ground, nor do theywer desist* till the fall of the 
tree is completed. 

For their support»in winter, stercs arc laid up near each sep¬ 
arate cabin. They do not plunder* the property of each other, 
but have strict i^lions ol‘ honesty. Some ortheir huts will con¬ 
tain six, others twelve, and some tiJenty or thirty inhabitants; 

1 'W 2 BBKD, jouica a skin, like those of a Coh-pict'ici>, closely untied, 
a goose. 4 stop. 

9 PiLBS, oaflsetions of stakes or |> 08 te, 
drlreu into the soft mud. 

23* 
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and’^licir little township contains about twelve or fourteen habi¬ 
tations. .The ncalncHS as well ys security of (heir dwellings is 
remarhablc; the floors being strewed over with box and fj;, show 
great cleanliness and order. 


11 , Th ¥o^. 

Tlie Pox is somewhat like the common dog in form, and is of 
the size of spaniel. It has a long .and straight'tail, with the 
tip white. The Pox has been found perfeetjy white; but in wery 
northern climates it is often black, and affords 9 . fur of more 
value than that of almost any other animal. 

The skill of the Pox in forming his mansion, ranks him among 
tho higher order of quadimpeds. He burrows under firm earth, 
and often where the rtof of his dwelling is prevented from 
falling by tho'wattling’ of tho roots of trees. Ills dwelling is 
generally extensive, and he forms several avenue# to it ‘for his • 
safety. Thus ho seems to possess all tlic comforts which belong 
to a home, and which are justly supposed to show superior skill. 

In fine weather tho Pox often quits his retreat, and basks at 
full length Si the sun. llo sooks his prey mostly by night, and 
often far from his home. He destroj's, for lus food, various 
kinds of vci-miu. Poultry and young lambs fall under bis power, 
where he has secure accass* to them. Perries, snails, frogs, and 
even insects, are taken by him. He is fond of grapes, and does 
groat damage to tho vineyards. He often hides part of his prey 
benoath the roots of trees. 

Tlio cunning of the Pox has been in all ages proverbial. Its 
quickness to discern its prey and its enemies is very grojfc. It is 
a crafty, lively creature, seeking sts food rather by fraud and 
addnsw,’’ than by force; and*nothing oonjss amiss to it. AVJicn 
at a loss for other food, it^vill .attack a no* of wasps or'boos, 
and, in spite of thSir stings, carry off th^ combg, 

r Wat'tuso, 'Ttertvrlnlng, pluHlng to- 1 s Aq'oKS‘i,nicainofappro»ch. 

IcUwr. I s Ao.siiras', skill, silroltnsss. 
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LXXIX. — NATCUAT. IlISTOBT. — BIRDS. 

1. The Eagll 

Tub Eaglo is among the birds what the Lion is anmng quadru¬ 
peds: • Jhey both seem to show a kind of sovereignty over their 
fellows of the forest, i^ually brave, they disdain all petty 
plunder, and porsne only larger animals. 

The Eaglo will not shsire the spoils of another £ird, nor will he 
return a second tiigo to food on the same carcass. He is proud, 
yet may be^tamod ‘byTcind usage, and has been known to show 
great-attachment to his keeper. 

The Eagle soars the highest of all birds ; and hence ho has 
been ealled the bird of heaven : his eye is so strong that he can 
look undazzlou on the sun. He will* easily c.arry otF a goose, a 
haroj a lamb, or any such animal. Even infiftits ho has been 
known Jo cSlry away. • 

The Common Engle is found ^ E'orth America, in the North 
of England, in Scotland, and in other countries. Eagles build 
their nests on cli& of rocks, out of the reach of man. The female 
seldom lays more than two or three eggs, on whiclf she sits tlurty 
days before they arc hatched. 

The Golden Eagle is thq largrat the Eagle kind, being about 
three feet long. The plumage back is delightfully shaded. 
This species is found in the States, in the mountainous 

jiarts of Ireland, and has also l&on soon at times in Caernar¬ 
vonshire, in,Wales. 

2. The Cuehoo. 

The note of the Cupkoo is well known, but not so its history 
and the country or ^laoo to’whioh it migrates.' Tlie arrival of 
tl^c*CucV )0 is deemAl the harbinger^ of spring. The note of this 
bird is so uniform, that its name* in cvcr^languagc is derived 
.from it. 

The Cuckoo lays its^ggs in the nests of other birds, as those 
of the Water-Wagtail, or Hedge-Sparrow, and leaves to them 

1 Mi'aaiWB) changes places with the | 8 lAB'Diar-KiBB} forerooaer. 

season. I 
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the care of hatching its young. When the young .Cucloo is 
flcilgpd, it quits the nest, and pursues its native courses. 

Wln4 becomes of the 'CVekoo m winter is little kiiowji some 
suppose it lies torpid in hollow trees; but it is probable that it 
migrates brwarmer climates, for it cannot exist during the winter 
in this country. 

8 . T^e Peacock. 

This bird is so well known that it is not necessary, to speak of 
its gorgeous plumage and superb tints—none of tlie feathered 
race can vie with it in elegance and beautj^ ^Jut the harsh scream 
of its voice, and its gluttony, lessen the pleasure received from its 
uncommon brilliance. 

Peacocks were first introdueed into Europe from the Asiatic 
Indies. In these parts ^ey are still found wild in large lloeks. 
So fine a bird, syid one whoso flesh was always esteemed a del¬ 
icacy at the tables of the groat, was not suftered to/x‘niain>iu its 
native haunts. As early as ijio days of Solomon it was imported 
by his fleets. 

The Peacock feeds on corn, but its favorite food is barley. It 
does not rejeqt insects and tender plants, and does injury both to 
the farm and the garden. 

4. The Pelican. 

The Pelican is much larger than tho Swan, but nearly of the 
same shape and color. Its neck is long, and tho toes are all 
joined by webs» It has an enormous bill, above a foot long, and 

singular pouch underneath, capable of containing gbovc a doz^n 
(juarts of water. 

Tho pouch, when empty, is s(5arocly to be seen; but w&n the 
Pelican has been successful in fishiag, it is wonderfully dilatal.’ 
The first thing the bird wishes, is to fill itsfbag, and then ];etiro 
and feed at leisure. This bag is said to be capable of holding as 
many fish as would satisfy six or seven men. 

Wonderful as the Pelican is, it falls short of the tables in'v^nthd 
about it. It uas been said to feed its fbung with its own blood, 
ai)d to fill its pouch with water to supply them in tho deserts. 


1 ni-Lit'i'a, widened, enlarged, nelled out 
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Wo reifd of a Pelican so tamed and well trained, that itwould 

go off in the morning, at the werd of command, and return herore 

nighttJo»its master, with its pouch full of plunder, part df which 

it would unload for its master, and part it would keep fur its 

own ^jstcnance. 

^ . 

5. The Ostrich. 

The Ostrich is certainly the largest of all birds: it is nearly 
as hi^ as a man on horseback. In its general appearance it 
has some resembltC^costo a Camel, and is almost as tall. The 
plumage of this bird more nearly resembles hair than feathers. 

It is' generally a mixture of black and white, though sometimes 
gray. The large feathers at the end of the tail and wings are 
mostly w'hite j the next row black and jrhite. 

All axe of a kind peculiar to the Ostrich, and^s soft as down. 
Though the. «|^egant plumage of this bird is often used in female 
attiTC,* j«t the upper parts of the head and neck arc covered with 
a fine hair, and the logs ar^ coveted with scales. 

The Ostrich bears no affinity^' to any other bird, and both its 
form and habits are peculiar. It inhabits the sandy and burning 
deserts of the torrid" regions of Asia and Africa only; there they 
are scon in largo flocks. 

They food on everything edible.* The female lays forty or 
fifty eggs at a time, and no birds take more care of tlieir young. 
Not only the plumage, but the eggs and the flesh are highly 
esteemed. 

G. The Stofi'h. 

-As Storks live to a very great age, their limbs grow feeble, 
their feathers fall off, nn3 they are not able to provide their food, 
or for their safety. • Being birds of passage, they are under 
another inconvenience; for they a«o not able to remove them- 
sfdves from one, county to another at tho%8ual season. At 
these times, it is said that their young ones .a.ssist them, covering 
them witli their wings, aim nourishing them with the warmth of 
their bodies.^ 

1 Amirb', ^rcaa, array. ] 3 Tou'um, bomlng hot. 

1 A«>nK'i-TY, likeness, similarity. I 4 ED'i-iii.a, at to be eatOD, eatable. 
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They even bring them food in their beaks, and carry them 
from place to place on their bapks, or support them irith their, 
■wings.* In this manner they return, as much as lies their 
power, the care which was bestowed on them when they were 
ycfting in "the nest. This is a striking example of. filial., piety, 
taught by instinct,^ from which reasdn itself need not be ashamed 
to take an example! 

“ Honor thy father and thy mother, that thy days may bo 
long in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee,” was an 
express command, and the only one to "which a pijpraise was an¬ 
nexed.* Among the Israelites, the least oficnce against a parent 
was punished in the most exemplary manner. 

Certainly, nothing can be more just or proper, than that wo 
should love, honor, and srccor* those who are the very authors of 
our being, aIid*to whose tender care, under Heaven, we owe the 
continuanoe,^f it during the helpless state of our irffanoy. ’ 

Love, charity, and good ofliccs, arc what we owe to all man 
kind ; and he-who omits them* is guil'^y of such a crime as earrics 
its punishment with it. To our parents, however, more, much 
more, than til this is due; and, when we are serving them, we 
ought to reflect that, whatever difficulties we go through for their 
sake, we cannot do more for them than they have done for ns; 
and that there is no danger of our overpaying the vast debt of 
gratitude they have laid us under. 

In fine, we should consider that filial piety is a duty most 


j^eculiarly insisted on by Heaven itself ; and if we obey the com¬ 
mand, there is no doubt but we shall also receive the reward 


annexed to it. 


I.XXX.-SCENE EEOM WILLIAM TELL.* —i*<3ESLEll Aiy) ALPKRT. 

f * 

Gesler is seen iescemding the maunta^ V)it\a huntmgr^aff 

Gesler^. Alone, .alone ! and eapiy step the mist 
Thickens around me! On these mountain tracks 

1 Xx'STiNOT, natural impulse; f. foculty 8 Stic'coa, help, aid, asKrt. 
bestowed by the Creator. 4 Tkll, William, a SwiasJ of BurgUda, la 

9 Av-bhxsd', connected, adjoined. Uzi. The tyrannical despotism of the Aus« 
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To l(jse one’s way, they say, is sometimes death. 

I dare not stop, nor dare I yet proceed, 

Begirt with hidden danger. If 1 take 
Tfiis hand, it oamos me still deeper into 
The wild and savage solitudes I’d shun. 

Where once to faint with hunger is to die: 

If this, it leads me to the precipice. 

My voice sounds weaker to mine ear; I Vo not 
The strength to call I had, and through my limbs 
Cold tremor rubs, find sickening faintness seiiscs 
On my tcart! 0, Heaven, have mercy on me! 

[He leans against a rock, stupefied with terror and cx- 
hauMion — it grows darker and darker — the rain 
pours dawn in torrents, and la furious wind arises — 
the mountaiv. streams begin to swell anAroar. Albbkt 
is tgen descending by the side of one of the streams, 
* which, in his course, he crosses with the help of his staff, 
ABcrt. I ’ll breathi upon this level, if the wind 
Will let mo. Ha ! a„i;ock to shelter mo! 

Thanks to’t. A man, and fkinting! Courag#, friend, 
Courage ! A stranger that has lost his way ! — 

Take heart— take heart ; you ’re safe. How feel you now ? 

[Gives him drink from a flask. 

Geder. Better. 

Albert. You ’vc lost your way upon the hill ? 


triuit governor of Si^UerlanS, llcman Ges- 
Jer was Intolerable; !ic pushed hiB 

ins(4cnco so fftr as to require the Swiss to 
uncover their hend.s Uj his hut. *Ue o^> 
ilenuicd for refuBin^ this slavish act, to 
Bhoot apple from his owa^Bon^a bead. 
This 9cll did, but on liis acknowledgln^r that 
a second arrow he carried about him was to 
shoot Qealer, in case of liitting hl/soo, that 
tyrant retained Tell prisoner, and embarked 
on lake l^uccrne, to conv^ey him to^ dun- 
geco. A storm arose, and Tdl, being a 
vigorous and skil^l iK>atman, was set free, 
and guided tJi»TltnlT to aiiore. Springing to 
ft lode, be escaped, and aftenrards shot 


Qosler dead, on the road to Kussooeht. ^Is 
tweiit, which occurred on the 17th of Nov., 
7 hq 7, was the signal for a gencrnl rising, 
and a most obstinate war between the Bwisa 
and Austrians, till 1499, when Uie Swiss 
aclfteved their independence. The leading 
pntii|)ts, besides Tell, were Werner, of the 
canton of Schwiu%Walter Furst, of Urt, 
and Arnold Melchthel, of Undcrwalden. 
These gentiemim secretly agreed to surprise 
and demolish the castles of the Austrian !m* 
pcrial governors. This effected, these three 
cantons joined again In a league for ten 
years, giving birth to the Swiss confederacy. 
TcU was drowsed in an inondation, in 1350 . 
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' Gesler. I Lave. 

Alisrt. And whither would you go ? 

Gesler. Q'o Altorf. 

Albert. I ’ll^guide you thithei’. 

' Gcslxr. You ’re a child. 

Albert. I know 

The way ; the track I’ve come ia harder far 
To find. 

Gesler. The track you’ve come! What mean you ? Sure 
You have not boon atill further in the* mduntaina? 

Albert. I’ve travelled from Mount Faigel. 

Gesler. No one with thee? 

Albert. No one but God. 

Gesler. Do you note fear these storms ? 

Albert. God is in the storm. 

Gesler. And there arc torrents,’ too, 

That must bo crossed. 

Albert. God is by the torrent, boo. 

Gesler. You ’ro but a child. 

Albert} God will bo witli a child, 

Gesler. You ’re siu-c you know the way 
Albert. ’T is but to keej) 

The side of yonder stream. 

Gesler. But gtiide mo safe, 

1 ’ll give thoe gold. 

Albert. I ’ll guide thee safe without. 

Gesler. Here’s earnest- for thee. \Offcrs yold.\ v..cro — 
I ’ll double that. 

Yea, treble it, but let mo sec the gate 
Of Altorf. Why do you refuse the go^ ? 

Take it. 

Albert. No.*' 

Gesler. You shall. 

Albert. I will-abt. 

Gesler. Why^' 

1 Iob'bghts, rapid streams. I given In pledge tbat Ute reit irlU bt dnlj 

2 Bin'Hiai, a pari of tbe price or wagea I paid. 
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Albert. Because 

I do not covet it; and, ^oagh I did, 

Xt would be wrong to take it as* t£ie price 
Of doing one a kindness. 

Gesler, Ha ! — who taught 
Tfice that ? 

Albert. My father. 

Gesler. Does he live in Altorf? 

Albert. No; in the mountains. 

Gesler. ifcw ? — a mountaineer 7 
He should become a tenant’ of the city; 

Ho’d gain by’t. 

Albert. Not so much as he might lose by’t. 
Gesler. What might ho lose ky’t 7 
Albert. Liberty. 

• Gesler. Indeed! 

Hb also taught thee that 7 
Albert. Ho did. t 
Gesler. His name 7 
Albert. This is the way to Altorf, sir. 

Gesler. I’d know 
Thy father’s name. 

Albert. The day is wasting—wo 
Have far to go. 

Gesler. Thy father’s name, I say 7 
Albert. I will not tell it thee. 

Ges^ir. Not toll it me? 

Why! 

Albert. Ifou ntay hp an enemy of his. 

Gesler. May be a friend* 
sSbert. May bo; but should you be 
An onemy^—Although I would not te/^ou 
My father’s name, I'd guide you safe to Altorf 
’Will you follow mt»? 

Gesler. Ne’er mind thy &ther’s name: 

1 Tms’sxf, one who Inhabits or hiSda a hooas or tenement. 

24 
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What would it profit mo to know’t'/ i’hy Jiand,! ^ 

We arc not enemies. 

* 

Albert. I never LaG 
An enemy. 

Gesler. Lead on. 

Albert. Advance your staff 
As you descend, and fix it well. Come on. 

Geder. What, must we take that steep ? 

Albert. ’T is nothing. Come, 

I ’ll go before — ne’er fear. Come tn-f-oomo on ! 

liNOWLES.’ 


Lxxxi. — ansMB, alhebt, and sabnem. 

Albert. You ’re at the gate of Altovf. 

Gesler. Tarry, boy! 

Albert. I would be gone j I’m waited for. 

Gesler. Como back ! b 

Who waits for thee 7 Come, tell me; I am rich 
And pov^orful, and can reward. 

Albert. ’T is close 

On evening; I have far to go. I ’in late. 

Gesler. Stay; I can punish, too. 

Albert. I might have left you. 

When on the hill I found you faulting, and 
The mist around you; but I stopped and cheepsd you, 
Till to yourself you came again. I offered 
To guide you, when you could not find the way. 

And I have brought you to thoi gate of Altorf. 

Gesler. Boy, do you know me 7 
Albert. No. 

Gesler. WTiy fear you, then. 

To trust mo with your father’s name 7—Speak. 

Albeit. Why 
Do you desire to know it 7 


X Sxowus, Bauiam, sn BngUih aatlm and actor of merit 
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Gesler. You'have served mo, 

And I would thank him„if I chanced to pass 
dwelling. 

Albert. ’T would not please him thal a service 
So trifling should bo made so much of! 

Gesler. Trifling! 

You ’ve saved my life. 

Albert. Then do not question me, 

But lot me go. 

Geslf r. ^\^ien*I have learned from thee 
Thy father’s name. What, hoa ! iKnocks at the gate. 
Sciitinel. \\VUhin.^ Who’s there ? 

Gesler. Gesler! [The gale is opened. 

Albert. Ha, Gesler ! 

Gesler. [To»Soldiers.'\ Seize him! WSlt thou tell me^ 
*TL^ ftfSlier’s name ? 

Albert, No! 

Gesler. I can hid|them cast thee 
Into a dungeon ! Wilt tiiou teU it now? 

Albert. No! 

Gesler. I can bid them strangle thee ! Wilt toll it ? 
Albert, Never ! 

Gesler. Away with him ! Send Samem to me. 

[Soldiers take off Albert through the gate. 
Behind that boy I see the shadow of 
A hanc^ must wear my fetters, or’t will try 
To strip me of my power. I have felt to-day 
What’t is to live at others’ mercy. I 
Have tasted fear !o very sickness, and 
Owed to a peasant boy my safety — ay, 

My life! and there does liveW>hc slave can say 
Gesler’s his debtor! How I loathed ttlfc free 
And fearless air with which he trod the hills ! 

Yea, though the safety of his steps was mine, 

OA ^ our path did brink the precipice,* 

^ • * 

1 BatNs THs PR 1 CCIPIOB, load near the edge of the steep perpendicular 
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l.wished to 'see him miss his footing, and 
Roll over! But he’s in my power! — Some way 
To.fini the parent dost of this fine eaglet, 

And harrow iM I’d like to clip the broad 
And full-grown wing that taught his tender pinion 
So bold a flight! 

Enter Sarnem, through the gate. 

Ha, Samcm! Have the slaves 
Attended me, returned 7 
Sarnem. Tlicy have. 

Gesler. You ’ll see 

That every one of them be laid in ehains ! 

Sarnem. I will. 

Gesler. Didst sec the boy 7 
Sarnem.' That passed me 7 
Gesler. Yes. 

Sarnem. A mountaineer. 

Gesler. You’d say so, saw yofa him 
Upon the hills; he walks them like their lord! 

I tell thAj, Sarnem, looking on that boy, 

I felt I was not master of those hills. 

Ho has a father — neither promises 

Nor throats could draw from him his name—a father 

Who talks to him of liberty! I fear 

That man. 

Sarnem. He may be found. 

Gesler. He must; and, soon 
As found, disposed of. I ehn see the man! 

He is as palpable^ to my sight,*a8 if 
Ho stood like you before tuo. I can spe him 
Scaling that rock; yea, I can feel him, Sarnem, 

As I were inTiis grasp, and he about 
To hurl mo o’er yon parapet! ^ I live 
In danger till I find that man! Send parties 

of quays, bridges, rooft, pfe iwa l 

people ftom fialling off. 


1 Pal'pa>bls, that can be touched, or felt 
with the hand, or other organ of the body, 
a a bi W Mt wail on the edges 
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Into the mountains, to explore them far 
And wide; and if they chanoc to light upon 
A fatlior, who expects hJs child? command them 
Vo iJrag him straight befoi"e us. Sarnem, Saimem, 

They arc not yet subdued. Some way to prow 
Tilfcir spirit! — Tak« this cap ; and have it set 
Upon a pole in the market-place, and see 
That one and all do bow to it; whoe’er 
llcsists, or pays the homage^ sullenly. 

Our bonds atfaiUhim ! Saniem, see it done. 

We need not fear the spirit that would rebel, 

"But dares not: — that which dares, we will not fear. 

Knowles. 

LXXXn.-TELL »SIIOO’r.S THE APPLE PROM ALREKT’S HEAD. 

. , 

Enter, glowfy, Burghers and Wrmen., Lutolu, Hodolpu, Gerard, 

Sarnem, (Iesleu, Tell, .\ua 5 (LT, and a Sddier, hearing Tbll’s 

how and quiver — anoUhcr with a basket of apples. 

Gesler. That is your ground. Now shall they measure thence 
A hundred paces. Take the distance. 

Tell. [Advancing to the frontl\ Is 
The line a true one ? 

Gesler. True or not, what is’t 
To thee ? 

Tell. What is’t to mo? A little thing, 

A very littl# thing — a yard or two. 

Is ncithiug here or there — were it a wolf 
I shot at! Never mind. 

Gesler. Be thankful, slave, 

• • 

Qut grac* accords thee life on any terms. 

Tell. I will be thankful, Gesler! — Villjjjj, stop ! 

You measure to the sun. 

Oesler. And what o^that ? 

What matter, whctlicr to or from the sun ? 

Tell.. have it at my back. — The sun should shine 

• 

1 TXom'aqr, act of reverence, obetsance ; act of service fealty to a sovereign. 

24it 
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Upon the mark/ and not on him Aiat. ehoote. 

I cannot see to shoot against the sun — 

I will not'shoot agsiinst^tlvo sun !• 

Gester. Give him his way!—Thou hast cause to my 
mejcy. 

Tell. I shall remember it. I’d like to see 

« 

The apple I’m to shoot at. 

Gesler. Show me 

The basket! — There— [G«®es a very smdU appJe. 

Tell, You ’vo picked the smallest one. 

Gesler, I know I have. 

Tell, 0! do you ? — But you see 
The color on’t is dark — I’d have it light, 

To see it better. 

Gesler. Take it as it iS': 

-Thy skill will b*c the greater if thou hitt’st’ it. ^ 

Tell. True — true — I did n’t think of that — t wonder 
I did not think of that. — Givf mo some ohanoo 
To save my boy! [Throws away ihetapple mill all his force.] I 
will not-murder him 
If I can hclJ^ it — for the honor of 
The form thou wcarcst, if all the heart is gone. 

Gesler. Well! choose thyself. 

[Hands a basket of apples, Teh lakes one. 
Tell. ITiive I a friend among 
The lookers on ? 

,Y«r7ier. Here, Tell! 

Tell. I thank thee, Verncr ! 
lie is a friend runs out into a sforra 

^ • 

To shake a hand with us. I must Be brief. 

When once the bow is bent, wh cannot tak» 

The shot too soon. Vemer, Vhatever be 
The issue of this Iwur, the common causd 
Must not stand still. Let not to-morrow’s sun 
Set on the tyrant’s banner. — Vemer! Yerner! 

The boy ! — the boy ! — Think’st thou he has the 
To stand it ? 
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Verner. Y^s. 

Tell! Does he tremble? 

Sterner. No. 

!Z%ft. Art sure? 

Verner. I am. 

Telik How looks he ?, 

Verner. Clear and smilingly. 

If you doubt it — look yourself. 

Tell. No—no — my friend, 

To hoar it is enough., 

Verner.* lie bears himself 
So liiueh above his years — 

Tell. I know ! — I know! 

Verner. With constancy so modest— 

Tell. I was sure 

Ho. would.— 

•^1 

Vertier. And looks with sueh relying love 
And reverence upon you — 

Tell. Man! Man! "Man! 

No more! Already I’m too much the father 
To act the man ! — Verner, no more, my friend ? 

I would be flint — flint — flint. Don’t make me feel 
I’m not — you do not mind me !—Take the boy 
And set him, Verner, with his back to me. — 

Set him upon his knees — and place this apple 
Upon his head, so that the stem may front me — 

Thus, Venter; charge him to keep steady — tell him 
I ’lyiit the apple ! — Verner, do all thi# 

More briefly than I tell it thee. 

Verner. Come, Albert.* [Leading Mm lehind 

•Albert. May I not speak wifli him before I go ? 

Verner. No — 

Albert. I -^ould dhly kiss his hand. 

Verner. You must not. 

Albert, I must! — I cannot go from him without. 

Verne'" It is his will you should. 

Albert. His will, is it ? 
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I am content, tten—come. 

TeU. My boy! [Holding out his arms to him. 

Albert.* My father! ■ '[Jlunnmg into Tell’s ari^. 

TeU. If thou canst bear it, should not I? — Go, now,^ 

My, son—ftnd keep in mind that I can shoot.— 

Go, boy — be thou but .steady, I will,hit 

The apple. [Kisses him-l Go! — God blc.ss thee—go. — My 
bow. [Sarnem gives the bow. 

Thou wilt not fail thy master, wilt thou ! — Thou 
Hast never failed him yet, old servant. —j N»i 
I’m sure of thee — I know thy honesty, 

Thou’rt staneh — stanch — I’d deserve to find thee treacherous. 
Could I suspect thee so. Come, I will stake 
My all upon thee! Let mo sec my quiver. 

Geslef. Give him a sin’glc arrow. 

" ‘ T ell. I)o you .shoot ? 

LuteM. 1 do. 

Tell. Is’t so you pick an airow, friend ? 

The point, you see, is bent, the feathei jagged : 

That’s all the use’t is fit for. [Breaks it. 

Gesler. Let him have 

Another. [Tell examines another. 

Tell. Why, ’t is better than tlio first, 

But yet not good enough for such an aim 
As I ’ni to take. ’T is heavy in the shaft : 

I ’ll not shoot with it! [Throws it away.'] Let mo see my qidver. 
Brk.'' it! ’t is not one arrow in a dozen 
I’d take to shoot witllSfit a dove^ much less 
A dove like that! AVhat is’t you fear ?, I’m but 
A naked man, a wretched, naked man ! 

Your hclplo.ss thrall,’ alone in the mid,st of you, 

'W'ith every one o^mu a weapon in 
Ilishund — what can I do in such a strait 
With all the .arrows in th.at quiver? Qomo, 

Will you give it mo or not 7 


1 Torall, Blart 
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Gesler, It matters not. 

Show him the quiver. You ’rj resolved, I see, 

Noting shall please you. 

* [Tell Icneels and picks out another. 

Tell. Am I ? — That’s strange, 

Tlint’s vwy strange. — Soft if the boy Is ready. 

[ TT7/.//e Tell, urnhserved, secures an arrow in his Ireast, 
Lutold yocs out, and returns imniediately. 

Jjtitold. Tlic boy is ready. 

Tell. I 'in, ready, tcto ! —Keep silence 
li'or Ileavcu’s sake, and do not stir: and lot me have 
Your prayers — your prayers—and be my witnesses. 

That if his life’s in peril from my hand, 

’T is only for the chanee of saving it., 

[Tell raises the bmo as if to shoot, hut overcome vnth agi- 
' ta'Jon, he lets the low fall. 

Gesler, Go on ! Go on! 

Tell. I will — I will! 

St 

Now, friends, for mercy’s sake, keep motionless 
And silent, \iihaots, attd a shout of exultation Irjrsts from the 
crowd. TzWi drops on the stage. "S^Tsrs&sxs. rushes in with 
Aldkut. 

Fcrner. The boy is sale! No hair of him is touehed! 

Allert. Father, I’m safe—your Albert’s safe! Dear father 
Speak to me ! Speak to me ! 

Vemer. lie cannot, boy! 

Albert, [i'o Gbsleii.] You grant him life? 

Gecler. I do. 

A lbert. And we are Tree 7 
Gesler. You are... 

Albert." Thank Heaven! thankJEeaven! 

Verncr. Opiji his ypst, 

•And give him air. 

[Albekt opens tiis father's vest, and an arrow drifts out. 
Tell starts, fixes his eyes on Albert, and clasps him 
to his breast. 

Tell. My boy! my boy! 
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Gesler. For what 

Hid you that arrow in ^our breajt ? Speak, slave! 

TcZf. To kill thee, tyrant, had I slain my l)oy ! 

Gesler. My guards, secure him ! [*dy the Officers advance to 
seize Mm, Tell snatches from one a sieord. 

Tell. Let them dare ! ' [Officers shrink hack. 

Gesler. Wliat, slaves! Leave ye to me your duty 7 

[Dra?c.? his. sieord to kill T^rx, who disarms him and 
strikes him down. Gesleu dies. At this moment a 
hurst of exultation is heard frhin the Srcjss,who enter. 


headed hy Eiixi, and drire. the Austrians from the. 
scene. The Austrian banner is torn denvn hy Ekni, 
wlu> throws it at. Tele’s feet. 

Tell. To arms, my frUuds! And let no sword bo sheathed 
...TJntil our land,'from cliff to lake, is free! < 

Free as our torrents are, that leap our rocks, 

Or as our peaks, that wear their caps of snow 
very presence of the regal sun! j 
country’s never lost, that hath one man 
To wrestle wijh the tyrant who’d enslave her! Knowles. 


LXXXIII.-THE CIIKISTIAN MAUINER. 

Launch thy bark, Mariner ! Christian, God speed thee 
■Let loose the rudder-bands! —good angels leid thee! 
Set thy sails warily tempests will come ; 

Steer thy course steadily! Christian, steer home ! 

Look to the weather-bow,* breakers aw round thpe! 

Let fall the ^nmmet^ noW — shallows may ground thee. 
Keof-in‘ the fore-sail, therej hold the helni fast! 

So —let the vessel ware!® there swept the blast. 


1 Wa^bi-lt, with caution, cure, prudence, piece of lead attached to a.gradoated eord, 
8 Wbath'cb-bo Vf the bow, or froi,* port, for finding Uie depth -of the water.^ 

OD the side whence the wind comes. 4 Hkbf-in, gather in tie ap« 

8 Pz.UH'irari the sounding lend a long n WAitn, veer, tunif wear. 
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What^of the^ni^t, watchi&an? What of tlft night? 

“ Cloudy—all quiot—no land yet — all ’b right.” 

5e wakeful, be vigilant — dangtr may be 
At*an hour when all soemeth securest to thee. 

i 

How4 gains the leak SQ fast ? Clear out the hold — 

Hoist up the merchandise — heave out thy gold! 

There — let the ingots’* go ! — now the ship rights; 

Hurrah! the harbor’s near—lo, the red lights! 

Slacken hot sail yet at inlet or island ; 

Straight for the beacon steer — straight for the high land; 
Crowd all thy canvas’ on, cut through the foam — 

Christian ! cast anchor now — Hbaven is thy home ! 

Mbs. Southey.^ 


Lxxxrv. — BJJTJIEAX OP THE IBENCIt ARMY PBOM MOSCOW. 

I 

Maonipicence of ruin ! What has time, 

In all it ever gazed upon of war, 

Of the wild rage of storm, or deadly clime. 

Seen, with t^at battle’s vengeance to compare ? 

How glorious shone the invaders’ pomp afar ! 

Like pampered’ lions from the spoil they came ; 

The land before them, silence and despair, 

■The land b.^ind them, massacre’ and flame : 

Blood jrill have tenfold blood : —What are they now ? A name. 
• 

Homeward by hundred thcSisands, — column deep, 

Bnoad square, loos4 squadron, rolling like the flood 
When mighty torrents from theSt ehannels leap, 

Bushed throng the Ibnd the haughty mul^titde, 

• 

1 Tiq'il-ant, watchful, attentiVO.* and previously dtstlngulsbod as Miss Coro- 

2 Ih^oots, masses of onwrought gold, gen- line Bowles, an English writer, 

erally la the form of a prism, or wedge. s Pax^fered, full-fod, over-fed. 

2 0jja'VAs,%ail8; theeearemodeofeanTas. 0 Mif'sA-OHS (kdr), butchery, btdiwriiB* 
iBoomr, MBS.BoBBBr,wtfoofthepoet, inato murder. 
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Billox^ <m ovfless billoT: on, tSrough wood, 

O’er hill, down eonleas, marbhy valo, 

The ^ea&>devoted moted; to ctangor rude 
Of dmm, and horn, and dissonant'^ clash of mail,’ 

Glagoing diiastrous^ light before that sunbeam pale. 

• r 

Tlie hour of vengeance btrikes! Hark to the gale, 

As it bursts hollow through the rolling clouds. 

That from the north in sullen grandeur sail. 

Like floating Alps! Advancing darkness broods 
Upon the wild horizon ; and the woods, 

Now sinking into brambles, echo shrill, 

As the gust sweeps them; and Ihobc upper floods 
Shoot on the Icaflehs boughs the sleet-drops chill. 

That, on the hurrying crowds, in freesang showers distil. 

They reach the wilderncsh! The majesty 
Of solitude is spread before ticir gazo — 

Stem nakeduess, dark earth, and wiathful sky! 

If ruins wore there, they had ceased to blaze; 

If blood wc^ shed, the ground no more betrays, 

E’en by a skeleton, tho crime of man : 

Behind them rolls the deep and drenching haze. 

Wrapping their rear in night; before their van’ 

Tho struggling daylight shows tho unmeasured desert wan. 

Still on they sweep, as if the hurrying march 
Could bear them from the mshiug of Ilis wheel, 

Whose chariot is the whirlwind*. Ilcavcn’s clear arch 
At once is covered with a livid® veil; 

In mixed and fighting heaps the deep clot ils reel; 

Upon the dense j^pyizon hangs the sun 

1 Bil'low, a ODg wavoi a ware swoUen * Dis~is'trous, ufiluokjr} calamitor . 
and hollow. S Tax, the finmt or forward porUcox of an 

s Dis'so-NAhT, difcordont, hanh, iwbar> umy, 
moaiouB. 0 Liv'iD, palo, dlaootorod, black 

8 Mail, a coat of tted net-work, or of and blue. 

BOtal plates, worn tor defence. 
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In sanguine^ an orb of burning steel; 

The snows wheel down through twilight thick and di^n 
Now xrcBible, men of blood! — the Judgiuont has begun !> 

The trumpet of the northern winds has blown, 

And it*is answered by tbe dying roar 
Of armies, on that boundless field o’erthrown : 

Now, in the awful gusts, the desert hoar^ 

Is tempested — a sea without a shore, 

Jii fling its fcathdfy i-aves. The legions fly! 

Volley on volley down the hailstones pour! 
mind, famished, frozen, mad, the wanderers die, 

And, dying, hear the storm more wildly tliunder by. Cuoly.'’ 


T.^ixsfV. — ninra, m.anhooi), miinAL, and death. 

The lark has sung his carol^ in the sky, 

The bees have hummed their noontide lullaby: 

Still, in the vale, the village bells ring roun^, 

Still, In Llcwellyn''-hall, the jests resound : 

For now the caudle'‘-oup is circling there; 

Now, glad at heart, the gossips^ breathe their prayer. 
And, crowding, stop the cradle, to a<hnirc 
The babe, — the sleeping imago of lus sire: 

A few short years, and then tliesc sounds shall hail 
The day again, and gladness fill the vale; 

' So soon the child a youth, the youth a man, 

Kagor to run the raccihls fathers ran : 

Then, the huge ox shall yiald the broad sirloin; 

The alo.(now f)rowcd) in fl{»d.s of amber shine; 

And, basiiug iii,thc chimnny’s ample blaze, 

1 SisbnvR (HunK'j'wjii), or the rfolor of Pronouncetl le~wiVUn ; by Uie Welch; 

blooil, aboutidinp witli blmid. tkle-wetk'lin. 

2 lIoAU, hijnrjr#olt1, frusLy-huirud. R Cap^dl*, a warm drink of wino with 

3 CiiotY, Uev. ])r., un eminent English otluT tWuga ; a posset. 

author 8nd divine. 7 Gob'siPrf, godniothers, InlimaU} friends J 

4 Cas^oL) gny, light song. persons fond of small talk, tattlers. 

25 



Hkl ntany a talo told of his boyish days, 

Qio ISuTSC 6^va\l cry, of jll her ills beguiled, 

“ ’T was on theseVnees ho sat so oft and eniilei^’ 

And soon, again, shall music swell the breeze: 

Soon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of nuptial white; and hymns be sung, 

And violets scattered round; and old and young, 

In every cottage porch, with garlands green, 

Stafid still to gaze, and, gazing, hlcss the scene; 

While, her dark eyes declining, liy TTis sidij 
Moves, in her virgin veil, the gentle bride. 

And once, alas! nor in a distant hour, 

Another voice shall come from yonder towmr; 

When, in dim clujnbcrs, long black wceds^ arc seen 
And weepings heard, where only joy hath been; 

When, by his children borne, and from his Vloor 
Slowly departing to r^urn no more. 

Ho rests in holy earth, witUfthem who went before. 

And such is Human Life! So gliding on, 

It glimmers, like a meteor® — and is gone! 

IlooEi^a- 


LXXXVI. — TO A SEA-aULL. 

White bird of the fomjiost! O, beautiful thing, 
With the bosom of snow, and the motion]e.ss wing; 
Now sweeping tlic billow, now floating on high, 
Now botiiing iby pinnies in the light of the sky; 
Now poising o’er ocean thy (Jplicato form. 

Now breasting the surgej^ with thy besom so wann 
Now darling .aloft, witji a heavenly scorn, ' 
Now shootrtr; along, like a ray of,the nu^n; 

Now lo,st in the folds of the cloud-eurtaincd dome, 
Now floating abroad like a flakoof the foam; 


1 \VKi>,n.-<, biulpis of monrning, erapp, tic. 3 Hogeiis, SAwna, o Viglily dislingolshcd 

2 Mk'timh!, 11 shoritiiiK star, xL a(!rolite EDgliBh poetj aulhor of tin WiyiBures of 

fonnoil by tlio buiWoii comlensation and com- Memory ; Btlll liTins at an mlvunecd age. 
buBtiou of pcscs i a jaok-o-Ianl«m. 4 SenoK, a sweUIng sea | a rising wave. 
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Now.silentTy poised o’er the war of the main, 

Like the Spirit of Charity,brooding^o’er pain; 

Noy gliding with pinion all silently furled,' 

Like an angel descending to comfort the world! 

Thou seem’st to my spirit, as upward I gaze, 

And*see thee, now clolhdd in mellowest rays, 

Now lost in the storm-driven vapors, that lly 
]jike lieste that are routed across the broad shy. 

Like a pure spmt, true to its virtue and faith, 

’Mid th^ tempests *of nature, of passion, and dealh! 

.Itiso! beautiful emblem of purity, rise. 

On the sweet winds of heaven, to'thine own brilliant skies; 
Still higher ! still higher! till, lost to our sight, 

Tltou hidest 1113 ^ wings in a mantl* of light ; 

And I tliink hovPa pure spirit, gazing on tlJbo, 

Slust Idlig for that monkont — the joyous and free — 

'When ihe soul, disembodied'yrom Nature, shall spring, 
Unfettered, at ouou to }ior Maker and King; 

When, the bright day of service and sutl'ering past, 

Shapes, fairer than thine, shall shine round he#at last 
'While, the standard of battle triumphantly furled, 

She smiles like a victor, serene on the world ! 

(ijuiAUj GiiimN. 

1,XXXV1X.-TIIK VOBOING OJ? TUC AXCIIOll. 

CoMK, f ;c the* good ship’s anchor forged — ’t is at a wdiltc*iiea,t 


The bellows ceased, the lJamc(^ decreased" — though on the forge's 
brow 

The.lfltlc Himes still fiS fully ' play Ikrough th« sable mound, 

And fitfully you .fill m;^' see the grim Emilh 3 *r*iking round; 
All clad in leathern panoikly,'' their broad haJTds only bare — 
Some fest upon their sledgtis here, some work the windlass" there. 

1 i’UKLKD, foklcu^up, lied up, like a sail- 4 Fit'kcl-ly, t»y fits and Btarts, incon- 

2 ■Dis-km-uu^^'iei» (botl'jil), doprived or rid stoutly. * 

of its liotiy. C l»AK'o-PLY, onnor, defensive covering. 

’>i Ds-cukiyEi)', grow less. o Wini>'i.abb, a cyHudcr pried round by a 

lever, or iorued by u c^auk. 
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The windlass strains the tackle* chains, the black inousid heaves 
^ bebw, ^ , c. 

And roh and deep a hundred veins burst out at every tlicoc :■ 

' It rises, roars, rends all outright—0, Vulcan,'* what a glow! 

’T is, blinding white, ’tis blasting bright —the high sun shines 
not so! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such fiery fearful show; 

The roof-ribs swart,* the camlcnt' hearth, thq ruddy lurid row 
(.)t'smiths that stand, an ardent baud, like nign before the foe: 
As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the sailing •monster slow 
Sinks on the anvil — all about the faces fiery grow. 

“Hurrah ! ” they shout, “leap out — leap out; ” bang, bang the 
sledges go; >» 

Tfurr.ah! the jetted" lightnings are hissing high raid low — 

A hailing fount of tiro is struck at every quashing Mow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds tliejiail, the rattling cinders strew 
Tlio ground around: at every boun^l the sweltering" fountains 
flow. 

And thick and loud the .swiuking" crowd at every stroke pant 
“Ho!” 

Leap out, leap out, my masters; leap out and lay on load !" 
Let’s forge a goodly anchor — a bow'er*" thick and broad; 

For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, I bode,** 

And T see the good ship riding, all in a pcrilou,s“ road — 

The I jw reef roaring on her Icc — the roll of ocean pour-d 
From stem to stei-n,*" sea after sea; the mainmast by the :^oard;'‘ 

1 Tack'i.u, machinery formed of roi)eg or S'Lay ox load, pound on strongly, strike 
chains and pullfys chiefly. hard and heavily. 

Tjhioe, throb, beat of th** heai't or pulse, lo Dow'Bn,*’a bower nmtinr, oinT of the 

ngnny. main and largest. tyichors of tlie ship j it 

Yi:i/oax, tlic fableu god of smiths. j hanga at the bows. 

< SwAUT, block, sable, datk-colorcd. U Bowk, foroUdl. 

Can'dkst, gl»)wuig, red-hot. 12 Broiiounce the word, here,In 

G J kt'tkd, thrown forth in jets, forth-leap> two syllables. 

^ Bt£U to st£rk, for<^and aft, tram one 
^ Sw£LT'Rit-i5u, sultry, fhint excess end of tho ship to the other! 
of heat; here used for sweating profusely. 14 By tbh soabd, broken CS at the deck 
s Bwikk^xko, toUiog 1 the word Is quite uxl fUDen down, 
obsolete. 
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Ifho bulwarks^ down, the rudder gone, the boats store at the 
chains !* 

Uat courage still, bravo mariners—^\hc bower yet remains! 

AaI not an inch to flinch he deigns, save when ye pitch sky-high; 
Then moves his head, as though ho said, “Fear nothing—^hero 
am I.” 

Swing in your strokes in order, let loot and hand keep time; 
Your blows make sweeter music I'ar than any steeple’s chime. 
Hut while ypn sling ybur sledges, sing — and let the buidon be, 

“ ’JTif anchor is the auvil kuig, and royal craf’tsinen’ we ! ” 

Strike in, strike in —the sparks begin to dull their rustling rod ; 
Our hammers ring with sharper din, out work will soon bo sped. 

Our anohor soon mast change his bed of liory rich array, 

For" a hanftvock at the roaring bows, or an oozy oouch of clay; 
Our anchor soon must change the lay* of merry craftsmen here, 
For tho “ Yoo-licavo-o’! ” and “ llcavo-away! ” and the sigh- 
ing seaman's cheer; 

When, weighing’ slow, at evo they go—far, fhi^from loro and 
home; 

And sobbing sweethearts, in n row, wail o’er the ocean foam. 

In livid and obdurate’ gloom he dark(>iis down at last; 

A shapely one ho is, and strong, as e’er from eat^ was cost. 

O, trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst life like me, 
What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath the de^j green 
sea] 

0, broad-armed d’ujpr of the deiip, whose sports can equal thine 7 
Tho goo(f ship weig&s a thousand tons, that tugs ti‘y cable Imc; 


1 UrL'wAKics, tiic par.ipoth or fencing'* 
arou^ Uie decks. 

2 Tlio eliaitis in whi'U the boaA aro sluncr 
to the stern. ^ 

8 CiuBits'MKN, meobanlcs, artlaons. 

i liAT^ song. 

0 WKiGB^iHay Ufttng up tbo aoohor ttom 
tho botteni, by heaving at tho wuidlou 


(I 0u'jD(T-K4gs, hardened, stultbom, rug* 
Rttl. 

7 Cat, tho projecting Umber at tho i»ow8, 
to which tho flukes of the uuclinr uic tncod 
up, or to which tim anchor is in pHi t sus- 
penfled when not m use; tht' Ucklo at* 
tucUod for this purpose to tho timber, oi 
caMioad 



ikf dtlijgbt, Uij^ giotj tl&y bjidey, 

IttOOf^ nJrie M UmI tnekkor vlutc, the giunt^gauu to pla^ 

0, \oigCiT in Cbe aea-king’s balls, couldst thou but nudorstond 
^!?iu»e be ike white bones by thy side, once leagued in patriot 
■ band! 

0, oonldst thou know what heroes glide with larger steps round 
thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride; thou ’dst leap within the 
sea! 

Give honor to their memories who left the pleasant strand,' 

To shed their blood so freely for love of father-land — 

Who left their chance of quiet ago and graSsy church-yard grave 
So freely, for a rratlcss beef amid the tossing wave — 

- ‘0,-*hough our anchor may not be all I have fondly sung, . 
Honor him for their memory, whoso bones be goes £nong! 

Samuel FEuausoN. 


ixxxvm. — WAR AND HONOR. 

1, Government, the peace officer at home, breathes war 
abroad, organizes it into a science, rcdnccs it to a system, makes 
it a trade, and applauds it, as if it were the most honorable work 
of nations. Strange that the wisdom which has so succassfully 
put down tho wars of individuals, has never been ^inspired aqd 
emboldened to engage in the task of bringing to an end the more 
gigantic crimes and miseries of public war! 

a. What gives these miseries preeminence among human woes 
^—what should compel us to look on them wjth poculiaj torrqr — 
is, not their awful ai.iount, biri? their origin, thejr source. Th'ey 
are miseries infliltch bj-iBan on man. rThcy zpring from de¬ 
pravity® of w’ll. They bo*r4ho impress® of cruelty, of harass' 
of heart. The di8torted®*fbatures, writhing frames, and shrieks 

1 STAAHX>t shore. 8 iM'rnKSS) stamp, impreaslt^ 

^ P4*nAT’^*rri oorraptioo, .q|; vitiated * twisted oot of shape* 
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of the wounded and dying — these are not the chief horrors of 
waj; they sink into unimpoii^ance, compared vrith ^e infemnP 
passions which work this woe. 

8. ?Death is a light evil, when not joined with crime. Had 
the countless millions destroyed by war been swallowed flp by 
floods or yawning earthquakes, we should look back awe-struck 
but submissive, on the mysterious ^Providence which had thus 
fulfilled the mortal sentence, originally passed on the human race. 
But that roan, bwn of woman, bound by ties of brotherhood to 
man, and c<jmmandod!—by an inward law and the voice of God 
— to. love and do good, should, through selfishness, pride, or re¬ 
venge, inflict these agonies, and .shed these torrents of human 
blood; —here is an evil which combines, with exquisite® suflcrlng, 
fiendish guilt. All other evils fade before it. 

4. The idea of Iftinor is associated with wat. But to wj^pm 
docs tlio hdiior belong 7 If to any, certainly not to the mass of 
.the people, but to those who arg particularly engaged in it. The 
mass of a people who stay at homo, and hire others to fight— 
who sleep in their warm beds, and hire others to sleep on the 
cold and damp earth — who sit at their well-sprcpd boards, and 
hire otlicrs to take the chance of starving—who nurse the slightest 
hurt in then- own bodies, and hire others to expose themselves to 
mortal wounds, and to linger in comfortless hospitals — certainly 
tills mass reaps little honor from war. 

5. The honor belongs to those immediately engaged in it. 
Let me ask^ then, AVhat is the eliief business of war ? It is to 
destroy human life, to mangle the limbs, to gash and how the 
body,* to plunge the sword intoHlio heart of a follow-ereaturc, to 
strew the earth with bfeoding frames, and to trample them under 
fool^with .horses’ ho^fs. It is tw batter down and bum cities, t<j 
tifrn fruitful fiel(ja into deserts, to*ievel thc?fcttago of the peasant, 
and the magniBcent «.bodc of the opulent, % scourge nations 
with^famine, to multiply widows and orphans. 

6. Are these honoratilo deeds ? Were you called to name 
exploits wc/tthy of demons, would you not naturally select such 

1 wicked, hellish. S Xhc>iA}iTS, heroic octii, brllliaot {bate, 

9 Bz^qot-sits, extremely agonising, eon- oohievementS) succcseftil tlK>ugb dUDouIt 
luromAtcly ncatc pcrformanccB. 
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as thosef Grant that a neocssity lor them may exirt: it is a 
dreadfiil necoBsity, such as a man must recoil fi’om,^th 
instinctive^ horror; aiul though it may exempt- Ihoiu fram guilt, 
it cannot turn them into glory. 

T!, Wo have thought that it was honorable to heal, to save, to 
nutigato'' pain, to siialdi the siek and sinking from the javrs of 
death. Wo have placed among the reverend beiiefactors of the 
human race the dibcoverers of arts which alleviate homan snffeis 
ings, which prolong, comfort, adorn, and che^ Imittau life; and 
if these arts are honorable, where is the g*iory of uuytiplying and 
aggravating* tortures and death? Cuanni-vq.* 


JJIXXIX. — SOttBOW >011 TUJ4 IiEAH. 

1. Tiirun is a voice from the tomb sweeter than songt There 
is a remombrarmc of the dead, to nhieh wo turn even from the 
charms of the liiing. O, the giave! tbo grave! It buiics every 
error — covers otery defect — oxtingulbhos every rcbontnicnt. 
From its peaceful bosom spring none but fond regrots and tender 
rooollfectionh. AV^Uo can look dowu upon the srravo, even of an 
enemy, and not feel a comjiunctiou.s'’ throb that ho should ever 
have warred with the 2 ioor handful of earth that lies mouldering 
before him ? 

2. But the giavo of those wo loved — what a place for me<H- 
tatioiW There it i-, that we call up, in long rovfew, the whelo 
history of lirtue and gentlcno.sSj and tho thousand endeaijncnts,, 
lavished upon us — almost unheeded—in the doily intercourse 
of intimacy; there it is that we dwell upon^the tmidemcss—tho 
solemn, awful tenderness — of the parting scene. The bed,of 
death, with all Rifled grie&—its noiselesijjattendance—its 

1 Ix.aTiH(,'Tir>, acting by natanh MUma] s Cauianra, Bar. Da. Wiuuji ^, adla- 

Impulae tlnguhbld aiTbw, Jndishraa phlUnthwplBt, 

2 Ifix-FHPi', free noiii by phtUbro. and eloquent writer j boip in Newpcsti B, 

B male less, oaMftgc, toUeve, I., In 1780, and died In UMBaohoBOtts, Oct* 

•Deviate* ’ 2 ,1842, aged 62. * , 

4 Ao^ouA-YAT-iNOt maklni^ greater, in- 6 Ooii«f 0 ko'tioits, repciAttt, omtjltfly w* 
onulng 
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mule, watclifuf assiduities.' The last testimonies of expiring 
lov%! The feeble, fluttering^ thrilling—0, how tjirilling! — 
pressura of the hand! The last, fond *look of the glaring eye, 
turning upon us, even from the thrashold of existenee! The 
faint, faltering aeconts,“ struggling in death to give one ^oro 
assurance of affection! 

3. Ay! go to the grave of buried love, and meditate! There 
settle the account with thy conscience, for every past benefit un- 
requited^ — every^ast endearment unregarded — of that de¬ 
parted bcingi who can never—never—never return, to be soothed 
by thy contrition I' If thou art a child, and hast ever added a 
sorrow to the soul, or a furrow to' the silvered brow, of an affec¬ 
tionate parent, — if thou art a husband, and hast ever caused the 
fond bosom that ventured its whoI« happiness in thy arms, to 
doubt one moment of thy kindness or thy truth*—if thou qft a 
friend, ^nd'iast ever wronged, in thought, or word, or deed, the 
spirit that generously confided ijj thee, •— if thou art a lover, and 
hast over given one unmerited pang'* to that true heart which 
now lies eold^ and still beneath thy feet; — then be sure that 
every unkind look, every ungracious word, every »|ngentlc action, 
will come thronging back 'upon thy memory, and knocking dole¬ 
fully at thy soul; then be sure that thou wilt lie down, sorrow¬ 
ing and repentant, on ihc grave, and utter the unheard groan, 
and pour the unavailing® tear — more deep, more bitter, because 
unheard and unavailing! 

4. Then weave tliy chaplet' of flowers, and strew the beauties 

of nature about the grave; console thy broken spirit, if thou 
canst, withHhese tender, yet fatilo® tributes of regret; but, take 
warning by the bitterness oft this thy contrito® affliction over the 
dead, andjicnccfortl^be more faithful and affectionate in the dis¬ 
charge of thy duties to the living? lavraa.'® 

> 1 As-si-dv'i-tiis, diUgoDce, close applictw ^ of no use, without ad- 

tion. m vanPige or effect. 

a AcKosbtts, modulatians of Ac voice, 7 Chap'lkt, a small wreath, a coronal, 
words. 8 Fu'tilf., vain, worthless. 

8 UN-.Ba-Qrrt'ED, not paid for, not recom> 9 Oom^tuitk, remorscftil, penitent, 
pensad. * 10 jftyiNa, 'Wabitisgton, the honored ret« 

4 CoiT^nu^OH, deep reiientancc, remorse, cran of American literature, author of tha 
d f AMO, pain, throb of anguish, throe. Sketch Book, Wolfert’s Boost, life of Wash* 

i ingtoD) and many dther works. 
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XO. — GOD IS TUI! AVOUVA. 

1. WllEN we reflect ou tlic iiiauiier in whicii Iflc idea of Deity’ 
is for^pcd, wa nmst be c onvinc-od tiiat sueli an idea, intimately 
present to tlic mind, must liuve a. most powerlid efl'ect ii/ refining 
the moral taste. <\>mj)osed ortlu- rieliest ciements, it embraces, 
in tlie eliaracfter of a beneficent I’arciit and Almighty llulcr, 
Avhatcver is venerable in wisdom, whatever is UAvliil in authority, 
whatever is touching in goodncs.s. 

2. Human excellence is blended with many impertections, and 

Been under many limitations. It i.s beheld eiily in didaehcd- and 
Bcparate portions, nor ever aiipcars in any one eharacter whole 
and entire. So that, when, in imitation of the Stoics,'" we wish 
to form, out of the^e fragmcnt.«, the notion of perfectly wise and 
good man, wo know it is a mere fiction'* of the miu^, ^.ithout Uny 
real being in whom it is emhodied and rcalizwl. ' 

y. Ill tlic belief of a .l.’eity, those cniieeptions arc reduced to 
reality; the scattered rays of an ideal cjlcelleiicc are concentrated* 
and beeoiiio the real altribiite.s of that llorngwith wlfbmwe stand 
in the nearest Adation ; — Avho (-ib! sujireme at the head of the 
universe, is armed with infinite power, and pervades all nature 
with his presence. 

4. The cfliiaicy of these sentiments, in prodneing and ang- 
mcntiiig" a virtuous taste, will im.hirl be proijortionod to the 
vividness^ with wliitfii they arc formed, and tlic frcipioncy with 
-Avhich they recur; yet some benefit will not fail to result from 
tliem, oven in their lowest degree. 

f). The idea of the Supreme Jjoini' has tlii.s peculiar property 
— that, as it admits of no 8ub.stl|.ute,'‘ so, Ji-oip the first moment 
it is impressed, it is (jMiable of^eontiuual growth and*cnlargee' 

1 Bb'i-tv, CJ™!, the Tiiviiiity.^. | 4 Boniothing invented, Imagined, 

SJ DK-TAfHiiD', imrt'xl frc»m, j or Ivignul j a lie. 

dis^Ioined. [ Cuv-f m.^'tuat-kd, brought to a cenbre, 

" STo'Jf.-i, one of 111*5 in<»nt rci-'|) ;ola))Ie oi j t/> u foous. ^ 

the sects or hcaUiou ithilosopliotv-!: Uio BfCt AtK.-.MKNT'iAd, increasing, 
was founded by Zono, a (irtfk, tvlio livelineHs, brightness. «. 

In a a/co, or iKirch, ut AUiciib, wheuco tlic ^ a tiling or persoo put in 

. name. tb" pUicc or stead of anoUicr. 
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mcnt. .God ^imaclf is immutaldebut our couccpiion of his 
cl^ractcr ia continually rccoiviiig Irosli acco.s,sionH, — is eontinu- 
ally growing more cxtoinled and cHlilg'ait, by having transferred 
upon*it new perceptions of beauty and goodness; by utlraoting 
to itself, as a. centre, wlnitcver bears the impre ss of digiiIty,’order, 
or happiness. It borrows siileiidor from all that is fair, subordi¬ 
nates to itsell' all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches 
pf the universe. llojuiirr IlAi.n.“ 


.\CT. — (!on TUn AUTIIOll OP NATURE. 

There lives and works 
A soul ill all thin ^ and that soul is God. 

The bcautipjS of the vvildenioss are llis-^ ’ 

Tlgit makes so gny the solitary place 
Wlicrc no cj’cs soc them. And the fairer ibrins 
Tliat cultivation glories*in are Jlis. 
lie sets tlio brighi proce,ssion on its way. 

And niarslialK' all the order of the j’car; 

He marks the Iiounds which winter may tot pass. 

And blunts Lis pointed fury; in bis ease, 
llnssel* and rude, folds up the tender germ,'’ 

Uninjured, with inimitable art; 

And, ere one flowery season tildes and dies. 

Pesigns tile blooming wonders of the ne.vt. 

The^Lord ol’all, hiitinelf through all dilfused. 

Sustains, and is the litj; of all that lives. 

Nature is hut a name for an etlecb 

AV^hose oauhjo is God. yno spirit. His 

Who wore flie plaited tbjnis with feeding brows, 

llnles ^fdversal Nature ! Not a flewa;i- 

But shows some toueh, in freek]e,*i:4rcak, or stain, 

' Im-xc'ta-dlb, without diaufru, not ca- ^ 3lAu'sif \U}>, arranges, ranks in order, 
pricious. 4 lU'.'s'.SKT, reddish hrmni, the color of th« 

2 IlAi.n.^lQnnRT, one of tiic most elotjiieiit api*.'-seed, and of loaf and fmit-luitls. 
of ifngliah preachers ; Imm in 1704, died in I. •"» (ibasr, tho Hecd-hu'.lof apliint; Lhcfrulfci 
1831. Ilia works are In 0 voln. Sv'.«. {flower, or leaf yet iu cnihryo, or iK-dnning. 
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Of Ilia unrivalled pencil. He inspires 

Theif balmy odors, and imparts their hues, 

And bathes their eyes 'with nectar,'’ and includes. 

In grains as countless as the sea-side sands, 

The forms with which lie sprinkles all the earth. 
Happy who walks with Him! whom, what he finds 
Of flavor or of scent, in fruit or flo'wer. 

Or wliat ho views of beautiful or grand 
Li Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun, 

Prompts with remembrance of a present God! 

Co^PEB. 


XCII. — MISSIONABT HYMN. 

Fuom Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand, 

.Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Koll down their golden sand ; 

From many an ancient river. 

From many a palmy plain, 

Tliey call us to deliver 
Their land from error’s chain. 

What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle. 

Though cv’ry prospect, pleases. 

And only man-is vilo; 

In vaso, with lavish kindness. 

The gifts of God are strown. 

The heathen, in his blindness. 

Bows down to wood and stono, 

1 Nkc'tiii, in mytliolotw, tao Ban osed drink of Ike gods; In botany, a jiweet finU 
In the nectary of a plant. 
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iShall we, whoso souls aro lighted 
By wisdom f^m on high, 

Shall wo, to man bonif^toil,' 

The lamp of light deny 1 
Salvation! O, salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim. 

Till each remotest nation 
Has learned Messiah’s name. 

Wafh waft, ye winds. His story, 

And you, ye waters, roll. 

Till, like a sea of glory. 

It spreads from pole to pole! 

Till o’er our ransom’d nature, 

The Lamb for sinner? slain, 

Bedeemor, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign ! IIebeb. 

xcm .— roinn and binceeity. 

1. Tmmi and sincerity have all the advantagti of appear¬ 
ance, and many more. If the show of anything be good for any¬ 
thing, I am sure the reality is better; for why does any man 
dissemble,® or seem to be that which ho is not, but because he 
thinks it good to have the qualities ho pretends to 7 For to 
counterfeit® and to dissemble is to put on tho appearance of some 
real excellency. Now tho best way for a man to seem to be 
anything, is really to be what he^would seem to be. 

2. Besides, it is often *8 troublesome to support tho pretence 
of a good quality as to have ft; and if a man have it not, it is 
most Kkcly te will be» discovered ^ want and then all his 
labor to seem to htfvc it is lost. There is something unnatural 
in, painting, wliioh a skflful eyo will easily d’icem from native 
beautymnd complexion. 

1 Bn-Nioirr'BD, ln(^ol7cd in moatal dark* appearances | to pretrad to wbal 
ness; ignorant j deprived uf LUe lig^t of ono is h' s j to play the hyi>ocrite. 
troth. * 3 CouN'Tf K-FEiT, to copy with Intent to 

9 Pts^Ku'BLS (dls-sim'bl), to hide under pass Uio copy &r the original. 

26 
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3. It is hard to personate' and act a part^ong> for where 
trufb is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavoring to* 
xotum* and will betray herself at one time or other. Therefore, 
if any mai^ think it convenient to seem good, let him bo so indeed, 
anikthen his goodness will appear to every one’s satisfaction; for 
truth is convincing, and carries its own light and evidence along 
with it, and will not only commend ns to every man’s conseience, 
but, which is much more, to God, who soarehoth out hearts. So 
that, upon all accounts, sincerity is true wi^om. 

4. Particularly as to the afEairs of ?his world,,integrity liiith 
many advantages over all the artificial modes of dissimulation 
and deceit. It is much the plainer and easier, mucli the safer 
and more secure way of dealing in the world; it has less of 
trouble and of difSculty, bf cntanglomcnt and perplexity, of dan- 
g'r and hazaref in it; it is the shortest and nearest way^to our 
end, carrying us thither in a straight line, and wjtl'hqld out and 
last longest. 

6. The arts of deceit and cunning continually grow weaker 
and less effectual and serviceable lo those that practise them; 
whereas integrity gains strength by use, and the more and longer 
any man practisoth it, the greater service it does him, by con¬ 
firming Ids reputation, and encouraging those with whom ho hath 
to do to repo.se the greatest confidence in him, which is an un¬ 
speakable advantage in business and the affairs of life. 

C, A dissembler mast always be upon his guard, and watch 
himgelf carefully, that he do not contradict his own prcten.sio,ns 
for ho acts an unnatural part, and therefore must put a continu.al 
force and restraint upon himseff. Whereas, he that acts sincerely 
hath the easiest task in the worU; because ho follows nature, 
and so is put to no trouble an'3 caro abou/. his word% and actions ; 
he needs not inyept any pretences bcforehanil, nor make excuso 
afterwards, for ajnything ho has said or'done.' 

7. But insincerity is very troublesome to manage; ,a hypo¬ 
crite hath so many things to attend to, as make his life a very 
perplexed and intricate thing. A liar hath need'of a good mcm- 

1 Fsn'soN'ATB, to play a feigned character. I o Prr-ten'sioss, cI^B) true or false, 

2 llAZ'iiu>« rlsk.^ I general]^ fklsc. 
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ory, lost hp coilfhidiot at one fimo what ho said at another; but 
^trutl^ is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing tojielp 
it out; i^is always near at hancl, and Sits'upon our lips; whereas 
a lie is^roubldsomc, and needs a great many more to mako it 
good. 

8. Add to all this, thdt sincerity is the most compen^ous^ 
wisdom, and an excellent instrument fox the speedy despatch of 
business. It creates confidence in those wo have to deal with, 
saves the labor of many inquiries, and brings things to an issue 
in few words. It iTlikt travelling in a plain beaten road, which 
commonly brings a man sooner to his journey’s end than by-ways, 
in whicli !ncn often lose themselves. 

1). In a word, whatsoever convenience may bo thought to be 
in falsehood and dissimulation, it is ^on over; but the incon- 
voiiiciico of it is perpetual, because it brings a* man under^n 
everlasting j’ojtlousy and suspicion, so that ho is not believed 
when ho speaks truth, nor trusty when perhaps he means hon¬ 
estly. When a man hath once TOrfcited^ the reputation of his 
integrity, nothing will then ifcrvc his turn, neither truth nor false¬ 
hood. 

10. Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a day, 
and should never have occasion to converse more with mankind, 
never more need their good opinion or good word, it were then 
no gvc:it matter — as far as respects the affairs of this world — 
if he spent his reputation all at once, and ventured it at one 
throw. But if he be to continue in the world, and would have 
the advaihagc of reputation whilst he is m it, let him make use 
of truth and sincerity in all liis»words and actions, for nothing 
but tliis will hold out to l;hc opd. All other arts may fail; but 
ti'utli and integrity will cai-ry a man through, and bear him out 
to tiie last. Tillot80n.“ 


•1 (’ciK-pBx'iir-oufl, Bliart, snramary, con- [ ll Tiu.0TS0K,*jaijfc, an eminent Eiiplisli 
dae, aljrMged. ^ prdate, whose sermons were regarded as a 

2 Fub^f£it>ed (ffir'llUed), lost by so standard of finished oratory, lie was bom 
preach of couditiouf or by some olTencc. m 1030, and died In 1693. 
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j^CIV. — ON DIGNITY OF MANNERS. 

f i 

1. IbERE is a certain dignity of manners absolutely ntoessary, 
to make even the most valuable character either respected or 
respeptablc. 

2. Ilorse-plny, romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, ■waggery, and indiscriminate familiarity, will sink both 
merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt. They compose 
at most a merry fellow; and a merry fellq^ was never yet a 
respectable man. Indiscriminate familiarity cither.ofFends your 
superiors, or else dubs' you their dependent, and led captain. It 
gives your inferiors just, but troublesome and improper, claims 
of equality. 

3. A joker is near akin^o a buffoon;® and neither of them is 
the.j.least related to wit. Whoever is admitted or sought fpr in 
company, upon any other account than that of his* n^prit and 
manners, is never respected thij^ro, but only made use of. Wo 
will have such^^ne, for ho sings prettily; we will invito such a 
one to a ball, for ho dances well; wo ■§rill have such a one at sup¬ 
per, for he is always joking and laughing; or wc will ask another, 
because he plays well at games. 

4. These are all vilifying® distinctions, mortifying preferences, 
and exclude all ideas of esteem and regard. Whoever is had— 
as it is called—in company for the sake of any one thing singly 
is smgly that thing, and will never be considered in any other 

•consequently, never respected, let his merits,jbe what thqy 

will. 

5. This dignity of manners, #hich I recommend so much to 
you, is not only as different from firide as true courage is fiDm 
blustering, or true wit from joking, but is qjjbsolutely inconsistent 
with it; for nothin^vilifics an'4 degrades moreJthan pride, l^ie 
pretensions of thd ^rgud man are ofltener'■treated with sneer and 
contempt, than with indignation: as wo offer ridiculously too 

* Pubs, gives tlie title and condition of, 2 Buf-foon^, one who shakes sport by low 
as a knight was, and Is, made by a dub or jests and antic postures, 
tap of the flat of the sword upon his %out- 3 Vil'i-fy-ino, degrading, debasing, do* 
derg, while kneeling before the eovorelgn or fainlng, 
commander. 
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little lo a tradesman •fflio asks ridiealously too much for his 
gpods; hut we do not haggle with one who only a^ks a just and 
rcosofiablc price. 

(? Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, 
vilify, as th(;y imply either a very low turn of mind, or Ipw edu¬ 
cation,* and low company. 

7. Frivolous curiosity about trifles, and a laborious attention 
to the little objects, which neither require nor deserve a moment’s 
thought, lower a^man; who from thence is thought — and not 
unjustly—incapabld of great matters, (lardinal de llots!* very 
Biigaciously marked out Cardinal Chigi^ for a little mind, from 
the mSment that he told him he had written three years with the 
same pen, and that it was an excellent good one still. 

8. A certain degree of exterioi* seriousness in looks and mo¬ 
tions gives dignity; without excluding wit and Seoent cheerfijlucss, 
which arejalways serious themselves. A constant smirk upon 
the face, and a whiffling acti^ty of the body, are strong indica¬ 
tions of futility.® Whoever is in a hurry, shows that the thing 
he is about is too big f6r*him. Haste and hurry are two difier- 
ont things. 

9. I have only mentioned some of those things which may, 

and do, in the opinion of the world, lower and sink characters, in 
other respects valuable enough; but I have taken no notice of 
those that afiect ^kd sink the moral characters. They are suf¬ 
ficiently obvious.^ A man who has patiently been kicked may 
^as well pretend to courage, as a man blasted by vices and crimeso. 
to dignity of any kind. But an exterior decency and dignity of 
manners will oven keep sucll a man longer from sinking than 
otherwise he would be: oft such consequence is decorum, even 
thqjigh afected an(> put on ! CuESTEUFiELn.’ 


1 ■ProHounced ret.% 

2 Pronounced tchf.-grc'. 

3 ^i-TiL'i-TV, useU'ssncBS, frivolity, 

4 Os'vi-tnJK, plain, evident. 

3 CnxaTKiu'ii^D, Piiiup Pokmer Stan- 
nor£, a man of briliUmt accomplialuuents, a 
26* 


privy counseflorNf George 11., of England ; 
atnbassudoPts.4ioIlHnd ; lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland. He is principally known by bla 
Letters to his Son. lie was born in 1004, 
and died in 1770. 
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TOE AMERl'CAH 


XCY,-CHARACTER OF CJEHAK. 

. * * * • 

1. liSi US examine how fur Csosar deserved to rule hfe coun- 
try, because,,as has been said, he secured its happiness, pros- 
perity( and greatness. Sir, I do not believe that hp accomplished 
any such object. To dispose of all offices and honors just as his 
own interest, or fancy, directed his choice of candidates to 
create new offices for the gratification of*his favorites* and crea¬ 
tures, making the public property the recompense of public de¬ 
linquency to degrade the venerable senate, by introducing into 
it persons whose only claim to that dignity was their servile’ 
devotion to his interests — common soldiers, the sons of freed- 
men, foreigners, and so forth; — I say, sir, to adopt such meas¬ 
ures as these had not a tendbney to ^'curo the happiness or pros¬ 
perity of his country. 

2. But upon what ground docs the gentlcmaij hssert that 
Cmsar secured the greatness of hje country 7 Was it by extend¬ 
ing the fame of its arms ? There was another kind of fame, 
which the Homan people valued moJ-e than the fame of their 
arms — the fa^e of their liberty. There was another kind of 
greatness, dearer to their pride tlian all the wealth of honor that 
could result from foreign victory—that kind of greatness which 
gloried, not in the establishing, but in the destroying of tyranny; 
which drove a Tarquin^ from the throne, and®hst an Appius" into 
prison ; which called their proudest heroes, from the heads of 
anuies^.iiul the rule of conquered nations, into thg, equal ranks 
of private citizens. 

•S. A gcntlcimm, spe;iking of Vlassar’s benevolent disposition, 
and of the reluctance'’ with which V.e entered into the civil war, 
observes, “ How long, did he pifuse upon tlft brink of the Jlubi- 

1 Can*di-patk, one propoHM himself, 5 Arrii'fl^Or.At:Dij,’s, was one of the ten 
or is proptisod, ftff soine/:iSc^or Btatioii. rulers of Jttmic j he seized u free girt for {i 

2 Di-M.i.s'iirKs-Hk, a failure of duty, au slave*, her father killed her, and tl^lieople 

olTcncc, a fault. iui]>riHofiud Appius, and chan'red the gov- 

3 Skb'viIaK, slavish, cringing, subservient, eminent to two consuls^agauj, alx>ut b. c. 

4 TAriQiuw the Troiul tyrannized as king 4r)0. 

of Kome, and hi.s son having comndfteti an Ur-lug'tancf., uawilliDgicss, repug. 
ootragcoua crime, all kings were banished, nance. * 

and Uomc became a republic. 
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con".’’ HBwcamcho to*t\ie brink of ibat river 1 Hovf date 
Ije cross it 1 Shall private men respect the boundaries private 
property, and sldill a man pay nft rdhpect to the boundaries of 
his^ountrjr’s rights ? How dare he cross that river ? .0! but 
he paused upon tho brink! He should hare perished on the 
brink hro he had crossBd it! Why did he pause ? Why does a 
man’s heart palpitate when he is on. tho point of comfttting an 
unlawful deed ? Why does the very murderer, his victim sleep¬ 
ing before him, an^ his glaring eye taking the measure of th<i 
blow, sti’ike wide o^ the mortal part ? Lecausc of conscience ! 
’T was that made Caesar pause upon the brink of the Rubicon. 
CoinjJassion ! What compassion ? The compassion of an assas¬ 
sin, that feels a momentary shudder as his weapon begins to 
cut! 

4. Caesar paused upoil tho brink of tho Bnbicon! What was 
the RuWeyn ? Tlio boundary of Caesar’s province. From what 
did il separate his provincA? From his country. Was that 
country a desert? No: it was cultivated and fertile, rich and 
populous. Its sons weie men of genius, spirit, and generosity. 


Its daughters were lovely, suscoptible,^ and ehasto. Friendship 
was its inhabitant—Love was its inhabitant — ]5omcstic Affection 


was its inhabitant — Liberty was its inhabitant — all bounded 
by the stream of the Rubicon! 

5. AVhat was-Caesar, that stood upon the brink of that stream? 
A traitor, bringing war and pestilence into the heart of that 
country.* ^No wonder that he paused. No wonder if, his imagij 
nation wrought upon by his conscience, he had behclef blood in- 
slcitd of water, and heard gwians instead of murmurs. No won¬ 
der if some gorgon*' horrjr had turned him into stone upon tho 
sjjot! But, no! -t- he cried, ‘1 The die is cast! ” He plunged — 
•he crossed — and Rome was fite no moroi^ Knowles. 

1 The Hnblcon was a little river in the I 2 Sirs-(^i«'^y5LB, feolto^, capablo of re« 
no’#h of Italy j it was the boundary between j emotions. 

Rome and Cisalpine Qaul. Cmsar crossed ^ Gor'gon, a fsiblctl head, the sight of 
It B. o. 49. which tvirned the beholder to bIoqc. 
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PBEFIXBS AND AFFIXES. 


PREFIXES OF BNOIISn ol SAXOK OEIGEST. 


A, on or in; as, o-lbot, o-bed. 

Be, aitmi; as, Scsprinkle ; also/or 
or 6^ore ; as, iespeak. 

En, in or on; as, encircle; also 
make; as, enfeeble. (En is 
ohanged inio^m in roots begin¬ 
ning irith ft or p; as, embark, 
empower.) 

'Eoto, lifnre; as,/or«8ce. 

Mis, error or defect; as, misdeed. 

Out, excess or euptriorily ; as, out¬ 
ran. 


Over, eminence or excess; «s, over 
f charge. 

Un, before an adjective or adverb, 
sigtCifies not; as, unworthy ; un, 
before a verb, signifies the undo¬ 
ing of the act expressed by the 
verb ; as, unfetter. 

Up, motion upwards; as, upstart; 

also subversion; as, upset. 

With, from or against; as, toiift- 
draw, mthetaad. 


PREFIXES OF LATIN ORIGIN. 

A, Ab, Aha, from oySway; nssj allot, ann'ex, appeal,^arrest, ao- 
avert, oftsolve, ab^jsn. same, attract.)*. 

Ad, to ; as, adhere. assumes Am, round-about; as, ambient 
the various £>rn.B of a, ac, if, ag. Ante, b^ore ; os, antecedent 
al, an, ap, ar, as, at, according Greum, round or about; as, cir- 
to the commencing letter of the cumnavigate. (CirSum also takes 
root with which it is joined saps, the form circu; as, cireytit) 
ascend, accede, af%x, aggrandize, Cis, on this side; as, cisalpine. 
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Con, tojjether; as, convoke. (Con 
•takes, also, the various forms of 

• j 

CO, coff, col, com,»cor ; ns, coop- 
erttiie, connate, coriect, commotion, 
correlative.) 

Contra, ^ agaimt; ns, contradict. 
( Contra sometimes takes the form 
counter ; as, counterbalance.) 

De, rfoton / as, ((ejected. 

Dis, asunder; as, distract; also 
negation or undoing ^ as, disarm. 
{Dis hasmlso the forms of di and 
di^; as, diverge, difiiisc.) 

JE, Ex, oui of ; os, egress, exclude. 
{E, ex, take, also^ the form of 
cc, of; as, eccentric, ^flux.) 
Extra, beyond; ns, epiroordiijji,iy. 
In;before an adjective, signifies not; 
os, i^iactiie. In, before a verb, 
signifies in or into; os, inje^ 
{In has, also, the various forms 
of ig, il, im, ir ; as, ignob’a, iZlu- 
minate, import, irradiate.) 

Inter, between ; as, iniervei>& 

Intro, to wilhin; as, introduce. 
Juxta, ni^A to ; as, juxtaposition. 
Ob, in the way of, or opposition ; 
as, o&stacle. (Ob has, also, the 
various forms of oc, of, o, op, os ; 
as, occur, ^fend, omit, appo:}, 
ostentation:) 


Per, through or tiooroughly ; eSiper- 
fi)rate, perfect. {Per ^ also 
thefbrm ofpet; al, p^lurid.) 

Post, after ; as, postdiluvian. 

Pre, or Pras, before > os, pr^iot. 

Proter, or Prater, petst or beyond ; 
ns, preternaturab 

Pro, for,forth, or forward; as, pro¬ 
noun, provoke, proceed. 

Re, back or again ; as, retract, re¬ 
build. 

Retro, backwards ; os, retrospect 

Se, aside or apart; as, secede. 

Sine, loitAout,‘as, sinecure. {Sine 
has also the form of sim and sin; 
simple', sincere.) 

Sub, under or, after; as, suftside. 
{Sub has also the forms of sue, 
suf, sug, sup, sus, contraoted for 
subs; as, succeed, su/fuse, sug¬ 
gest, suppress, suspend.) 

Subter, under or beneath; as, sui¬ 
ter fuge. 

Super, above or A>er ; as, superflu¬ 
ous. {Super has also the French 
form sur ; as, surmount.) 

Ti-ans, ooer from one placfrie anoth¬ 
er; as, transport 

Ultra, beyond ; os, ultramundane. 


PREFIXES OF SREEK OiUHIN. 

X 


A, or on, without or privation; as, 
aj^thy, anonymous. 

Amphi, both or the two; ns, am¬ 
phibious. ^ 

Ana, through or up ; as, anatomy. 
Anti, against; os, dZntichrist {Anti 


has Boiiiet‘.^es the contracted form 
of ant; as, antarctic.) 

Apo, from or away ; as, apostasy. 
{Apo has Bometijpes the contracted 
•.brm of ap; as, aphelion.) 

Cktta, doten; os, catarrh. {Caia 
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luMalsothefomof'caf; aaieat- 

•elutty) 

Dis, tArouj^; i6t, diaphaaouB, • 
Epi, upon ; as, spitaph. (JSpi has 
also ^ form^ of ep; as, «phem- 
eraL)* 

Hyper, over and above ; os, hyper- 
critioaL | 

Hypo, under ; as, Appotbesis. 

Meta, change ; as, metamorphosis. 


Para, near to, or vide uy tide, as if 
for the purpose of comparison, 
azi<l hence sortetiiocs similarity, 
and sometimes oontr/iricty as, 
parados. (Para has also tlio 
form of par ; as, parody.) 

Pori, round about; as, periphrasis 
Syn, together ; as, synlhpids. (Syn 
has also tiie forms sy, (yl, sym ; 
as, system, synogism, sympathy.) 


APPIXB8. 


An, 

Ant, 

At, 

Ard, 

Aiy, 

Her, 

Hut, 

Hr, 

1st, 

Ive, 

Or, 

Stor, 


denoting the agent or doer of a t'uug 


as, Comedian, 
Assistant, 

Lior, 

Hruii'korrf, 

Ad^ei-bflry, 

Chiu-ioteer, 

Correspondent, 

Builder, 

I’salmiet, 

Bepresentatine, 

Govcimor, 

Gamester. 


Ate, 

Ho, 

Ito, 


1 donoling the person acted upon, and f as, Dolegn/e, 
f e<|uivalei>t io the iiassivo ter- | Trp'-tee, 

J mination ed; [ i'aroriie. 


Aoy, 

Age, 

Auce, 

Anoy, 

Hnoc, 

Hnoy, 

Hood, 

Ion, 

Ism, 

Ment, 

Mony, 


denoting b^an or slate ef bcing,‘\a]ieu 
abstraotly; 


os, Lunacy, 
I’iircntj/ye, 
Vigilance, , 
Itrilliancy, 

>. Adliovence, 
Consistency, 
BoyAow/, ' 
Cohesion, 
Ilorois/n, 
Abasement, 
Acrimony, 
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Ness, 

i^y. 

Ship, 

Th,,* 
Tudo, 

Ty, or ity. 
Ore, • 

Y, 

Dorn, 

Uic, 

i le, .« 

Kui, 

Li-I, 

IJns, ^ 

Ook, 

Ac, 

Al, I 

An, 

Ar, 

Ary, 

Kn, 

Ic, or ical, 
lie, 

Inc, 

Ory, 

Ate, 

Ful, 

Ous, 

Seme, 

y. 




demoting deinff or state of Mng, 
taken abstractly ; 


denoting jurisdiction ; 


dirainutlTC terminations; 


aS, BaldneM, 
Bivalry, 
I<ord«kt/>v 
^ Warmtftf 
Servitude, • 
Pov’erty, brtvtty, 
liC^lature, 


denoting of tot pertaining to ; 


denoting/uZt of or abundance; 


' os. Kingdom, 

Bishopric. 

■ as, Corpusctc, 

Lambkin, 

StreamZet, 

Puokiiny, 

Hilloc7c. 

' as, Klegioc, 

Autamnat, 

Sylvan, 

Polor, 

Parliamentary, 

Qolden, 

^gdic or ongdicoi, 
lafantiie. 

Infantine, 

Olfiwtory. ^ 

* ' 

os, Aflbotionate, 

Careful, 

Verbose, 

ZoaloBs, ‘ 

Toilsome, 

Flowery. 


■* Like, 

i-y. 


Ive^ 


r as, Childis/j, 
tienoting likelKss; -L Godiike, 
C\,Soldieriy. 

denoting capacity in an active sense ,*i#, Persnasiee. 


Able, J denoting capacity in a passive ( as, Landa&ie, 
Hdc, I sense; I gtgifiie. 

Less, denoting privation; Worthiess. 







I 

ENSBt, 

•t<r. 

Watd, 


ifUl h g « UtfUff 


denoting frogrtmm; 
denoting Me in quality; 
denoting tn Iht direction of, 


M^jprteniM 


M, r»rpeluatf„ 
nurlrn, 
^n/y, 
StHblM, 
fljodemup, 
Civilfsc 


os, Con\al('«en/ 

na, Tialy. 

*• .. 
oa, Vcwnuara^ 






